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PREFATORY  NOTE 

THE   HATTIE   ELIZABETH   LEWIS   MEMORIAL 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a  former  student  of 
the  University.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competition  in 
essay  writing,  open  to  aU  students  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
The  general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted  in  this  competition  is 
"The  Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Practical 
Affairs  and  Relations  of  Life,  Individual,  Social,  Industrial,  Com- 
mercial, or  Political";  but  each  essay  must  deal  with  a  single 
definite  subject,  or  a  single  phase  of  life.  Each  essay  is  required 
to  be  not  less  than  5,000  nor  more  than  10,000  words  in  length. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TEACHINGS  AND 
EXAMPLE  OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  RELATION- 
SHIP OF  THE  NATIVE  CITIZEN  TO  THE  IMMI- 
GRANT. 

BY 

Nathana  L.  Clyde. 


PREFACE 

The  writer  of  this  essay,  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion  in  the 
bulletin  of  instructions,  had  in  mind  a  single  definite  purpose, 
namely,  the  securing  of  a  right  attitude  toward  the  immigrant 
population  in  the  light  of  the  example  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Some  people  blindly  argue  against  restriction  and  feel  that  the 
Scriptures  support  their  views.  Others  are  very  much  prejudiced 
against  immigration,  and,  in  ignorance,  bring  all  kinds  of  false 
accusations  against  our  foreign  citizens.  As  the  economic  phase 
of  the  immigration  problem  is  not  the  immediate  concern  of  the 
average  Kansas  citizen,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss 
immigration  from  that  point  of  view.  The  only  hope  of  the  author 
is  that  this  paper  will  set  immigration  problems  in  their  true 
light,  correct  false  impressions,  and  awaken  Christian  sympathy 
and  interest  in  behalf  of  the  immigrants  who  have  found  homes  in 
Kansas. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  TEACHINGS  AND  EX- 
AMPLE OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  THE  NATIVE  CITIZEN  TO  THE  IMMIGRANT 

The  Gospel  writers  record  several  instances  of  persons  applying 
to  Jesus,  ostensibly  for  information  on  social  and  political  ques- 
tions, and  upon  each  occasion  his  answer  was  ambiguous  or  evasive. 
Does  this  indicate  that  Jesus  was  indifferent  to  civil  affairs? 
Are  we  not  to  look  to  Him  for  enlightenment  in  solving  modem 
social  problems?  An  examination  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
the  questions  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  will  explain  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  to  these  inquirers. 

When  one  of  the  multitude  appealed  to  Him  for  assistance  in 
the  equitable  division  of  an  estate  He  replied,  "Man,  who  made 
me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"^  This  He  said  not  because 
of  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  oppressed;  he  saw  an  immoderate 
desire  for  property  and  this  incident  evoked  from  Him  a  lesson 
against  covetousness.  Again,  there  was  a  legitimate  doubt  in 
the  loyal  Jewish  mind  with  regard  to  the  question  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  Roman  government.  The  Pharisees  brought  the  question 
to  Jesus  but  they  received  an  ambiguous  reply:  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.  "^  We  are  informed  that  they  had  taken  counsel  how 
they  might  ensnare  Him.  Jesus  knew  this  and  foiled  their  purpose 
by  giving  them  an  indefinite  answer.  Those  assembled  to  witness 
the  ascension  inquired,  "Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Israel? "»  His  reply  was,  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
times  or  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within  His  own 
authority."  This  was  an  appropriate  answer  for  the  occasion. 
When  He,  the  Lord  of  glory,  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  Father 
their  thoughts  should  have  been  centered  elsewhere  than  upon 
temporal  things.  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, "^  He  had 
told  His  disciples. 

The  spiritual  interests  are  first  in  all  His  teaching,  and  yet  the 

1.  Luke  XII,  13-14.  3.     Ads  I,  6,  7. 

2.  Matt.  XXII,  15-21.  4.     John  XVIII,  36. 
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relationship  of  man  to  man  is  the  test  of  the  relationship  of  man  to 
God.  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another. "'  No  man  ever  came  to  Jesus  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  know  his  duty  to  his  fellow-man  and  went  away  with- 
out a  definite  answer.  "If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching. "'  We  are  justified  in  going  to  the  Scripture 
accounts  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  for  information  upon 
modern  social  problems.  But  we  need  not  look  for  a  code  of  civil 
laws.  We  shall  find  only  certain  general  principles  which  each 
must  interpret  for  himself  and  apply  to  his  own  situation.  Jesus 
Himself  dealt  pre-eminently  with  the  individual,  and  his  teachings 
are  individual  in  their  application;  therefore,  to  the  extent  that 
each  member  of  society  feels  a  personal  responsibility  and  allows 
his  own  life  to  be  actuated  by  the  Christian  spirit,  to  just  that 
extent  and  no  more,  will  society  be  reformed.  Let  us,  then,  try 
to  discover  what  the  example  and  teachings  of  Jesus  have  to  oflFer 
with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  native  citizen  to  the  immi- 
grant. 

There  was  no  literal  immigration  problem  in  Christ's  time; 
consequently  we  find  no  definite  information  as  to  the  treatment  of 
immigrants;  but  there  was  a  tremendous  race  problem.  It  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  Jews  for  ages  to  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Gentiles.  This  was  wholly  in  accordance  with  God's  purpose,  for 
He  wished  the  Jews  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  It  was  His  plan  to 
prohibit  their  intercourse  with  heathen  nations  in  order  to  develop 
a  strong,  pure  race  through  whom  He  might  bless  the  world  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Upon  the  advent  of  this  promised  Messiah  His 
purpose  was  fulfilled  and  Jewish  separatism  was  no  longer  called 
for.  It  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  task  of  Jesus  to  dispel  this 
race  prejudice  and  to  teach  the  Jews  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
humanity,  and  all  we  are  brethren.  This  lesson  he  seized  every 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  his  followers,  both  by  precept  and 
by  example. 

Early  in  His  ministry  He  found  it  convenient,  yes,  even  urgent, 
to  make  a  journey  through  Samaria,  a  province  unusually  des- 
picable to  the  Jews,  yet  He  conversed  as  freely  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria^  as  He  would  have  conversed  with  a  woman  of  His  own 

5.  John  XIII,  35  7.     John  IV. 

6.  John  VII,  17. 
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nation.  He  as  generously  offered  her  spiritual  blessings  as  He 
ever  offered  them  to  any  one  else.  He  had  no  hesitancy  in  dealing 
with  a  Samaritan. 

Later,  in  answer  to  the  lawyer's  question,  "Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?"' He  used  a  Samaritan  as  an  example  of  the  ideal  brotherly 
spirit  which  should  exist  in  every  man's  heart  toward  all  who  are 
in  need.  Again,  the  Samaritan  leper,'  the  Syro-Phoenician  wo- 
man's daughter,^"  and  the  centurion's  servant'^  received  equal 
attention  with  the  Jew,  and  in  each  case  were  praised  for  unusual 
faith  or  gratitude. 

When  the  Greeks  were  announced  as  seeking  for  Him,'^  He 
glorified  God  because  this  incident  was  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
when  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  He  had  said,  "God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever beheveth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  "^' 
Before  His  ascension  He  gave  unmistakable  directions  to  the 
eleven:  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations."'^ 
There  was  not  the  slightest  distinction  in  His  mind  between  Jew 
and  Gentile.  The  comprehension  of  this  truth,  nevertheless,  was 
to  His  Jewish  followers,  a  difficult  matter.  It  required  a  thrice 
given  vision  to  convince  Peter  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  acceptable  to  Him."'^  A  conference  at  Jerusalem  with 
abundant  testimony  of  those  experienced  upon  the  mission  field 
was  necessary  to  prove  to  the  conservative  Christian  that  God 
made  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  distribution 
of  His  blessings. 1^ 

In  the  succeeding  Christian  centuries  the  conviction  has  become 
almost  universal  that,  theoretically  at  least,  "All  men  are  created 
equal."  This  is  the  foundation  of  our  boasted  American  demo- 
cracy. By  no  means  the  least  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
application  of  this  principle  is  that  concerned  with  the  restriction 
of  immigration.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  would  have  been  horri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  closing  the  gates  of  America  against  any  one. 
In  truth,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  one  of  the  grievances 


8. 

Luke  X,  25-37. 

13. 

John  III,  16. 

9. 

Luke  XVII,  36. 

14. 

Matt.  XXIX,  19. 

10. 

MarkpflJ,  24. 

15. 

Acts  X,  34-35. 

H. 

Luke  VII,  2. 

16. 

Acts  XV. 

12. 

John  XII,  20. 
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against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  his  endeavor  "to  prevent 
the  population  of  these  states."  The  framers  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  fearful  lest  some  restriction  should  be  placed 
upon  immigration,  introduced  a  provision  that  "The  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight.""  People  were  invited  to 
come  here  to  find  a  refuge  from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  the 
first  laws  passed  aflFecting  immigration  were  for  the  protection  of 
the  immigrant.'*  During  the  first  half  century  of  our  national 
existence  the  gates  of  our  country  were  open  to  all  who  sought 
admission.  But  circumstances  soon  arose  which  led  our  generous 
ancestors  to  question  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  our  American 
liberty.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  our 
present  regulation  of  immigration  was  brought  about. 

In  the  early  thirties  the  large  influx  of  Catholic  immigrants 
from  Ireland  aroused  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  immigration  in 
general.  Restriction  societies  were  organized.  As  early  as  July, 
1836,  the  Senate  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect 
certain  information  regarding  the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers 
and  criminals,  and  in  1838  the  House  agreed  to  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  "To  consider  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  providing  by  law  against  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  of  vagabonds  and  paupers  deported 
from  foreign  countries,  for  whom  no  place  of  residence  and  means 
of  employment  and  certain  support  for  a  reasonable  time  after 
arrival  have  been  previously  prepared,  and  requiring  that  the 
owners  and  masters  of  vessels  by  whom  such  persons  shall  be 
brought  into  the  country  shall  be  held  liable  for  their  relief  if  left 
in  distress  after  being  landed. "''  Inquiries  revealed  interesting 
facts;  several  bills  were  presented  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  but  nothing  was  done.  During  the  next  ten  years 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  legislate  against  the  foreigner. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  country,  for  a  time,  favored  immi- 
gration. 

But  during  the  years  1848  to  1850,  political  and  economical 
disturbances  in  Europe  again  increased  immigration  to  the  United 

17.     Federal  ImmigraUtm  Legisla-  18.     Ibid.,  p.  6. 

Hon,  p.  5.  19.     Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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States  and  the  opposition  to  the  foreigners  was  renewed.  The 
so-called  "Know-Nothing  movement, "  marked  by  a  secret  organi- 
zation of  those  opposing  immigration,  quickened  attention  to  this 
subject.  As  a  result,  various  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
bills  into  Congress,  but  they  were  too  radical  and  accomplished 
nothing  tangible.  It  was  considered  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  exclude  any  one  from  the 
advantages  of  our  government. 

The  reduction  of  the  industrial  population  during  the  Civil  War 
made  immigrants  welcome.  In  1864  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. Provisions  were  made  whereby  immigrants  could 
make  contracts  pledging  their  wages  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  to  repay  the  expenses  of  immigration.  An  im- 
migration oflace  was  established  in  New  York  City  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  immigration  who  should  arrange  for  "trans- 
portation for  immigrants  to  their  final  destination  and  protect 
them  from  imposition  and  fraud."  Defects  were  discovered  in 
the  existing  system.  It  was  learned  that  the  authorities  of  a 
Canton  of  Switzerland  undertook  to  pardon  a  person  convicted  of 
murder  on  condition  that  he  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  resolved,  "That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  protests  against  such  acts  as  unfriendly  and  inconsistent 
with  the  comity  of  nations."** 

National  encouragement  to  immigration  was  withdrawn  in 
1868  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  1864.  The  question  of  State  control 
of  immigration  was  brought  up,  and  such  control  was  declared 
\inconstitutional.    Here  begins  the  period  of  national  legislation. 

Trouble  arose  in  California  over  Chinese  women  brought  over 
for  immoral  purposes  and  in  1875  a  bill  passed  both  houses  pro- 
viding that  all  those  implicated  in  such  practices  be  excluded. 
Legislation  between  1882  and  1888  pertained  chiefly  to  the 
question  of  Contract  Labor.  During  these  years  there  was  a 
growing  sentiment  in  various  centers  against  immigration  or,  at 
least,  in  favor  of  restriction.  Complaints  were  made  that  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  contract  laborers,  convicts, 
and  paupers  were  being  extensively  evaded,  owing  to  the  lack  of 

20.    Federal  Immigration  Legisla- 
tion, p.  22. 
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machinery  to  enforce  them.  A  committee  known  as  the  "Ford 
Committee"  was  appointed  in  the  House  to  investigate. 

The  report  submitted  at  the  following  session  of  Congress  alleged 
that  "there  were  thousands  of  alien  paupers,  insane  persons,  and 
idiots  annually  landed  in  this  country  *****.  ^^^^ 
many  of  these  were  assisted  to  emigrate  by  the  officials  of  the 
country  from  whence  they  came."'''  Attention  was  called  to  a 
number  of  persons  who  came  overland  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
frontier,  who  were  said  to  have  become  applicants  for  shelter  in 
the  almshouses  of  New  York  State  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
their  arrival  in  Quebec.  Furthermore,  the  Contract  Labor  Law 
was  being  violated. 

The  Ford  Committee  recommended  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  acts  regulating  immigration  be  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  instead  of  the  State  authorities  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  1882.  In  addition  to  idiots,  paupers,  lunatics, 
and  convicts,  the  bill  proposed  by  this  committee  excluded  poly- 
gamists,  anarchists,  and  persons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease.  Any  person  found  in  the  United 
States  having  come  contrary  to  law,  could  be  deported  within  two 
years  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  company  bringing 
him.  Such  was  the  substance  of  their  recommendation.  It 
shows  the  trend  of  affairs,  but  no  law  was  enacted.  In  1889 
standing  committees  were  appointed  in  both  Houses. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts  laws  were  passed  in  1891  similar  to 
those  recommended  by  the  Ford  Committee.  There  were  ex- 
cluded "Persons  suffering  from  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases, 
polygamists,  and  persons  assisted  by  others  to  come  unless  under 
special  inquiry  they  were  found  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the 
excluded  classes."'"'  Commanding  officers  of  vessels  were  to 
furnish  complete  reports  of  immigrants.  Medical  examinations 
of  immigrants  were  to  be  made  by  surgeons  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  immigrants  on  the  borders  of  Mexico 
and  Canada  were  to  be  inspected.  Any  alien  becoming  a  public 
charge  within  one  year  after  arrival  could  be  deported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  brought  him  here.  The  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Immigration  was  established. 

21.     Federal  Immigration  Legisla-  22.     Federal  Immigration  Legisla- 

tion, p.  37.  tion,  p.  40. 
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A  number  of  advantages  were  gained  through  this  bill:  (1) 
"This  law  attempted  to  codify  the  existing  laws;  (2)  Federal 
control  was  completely  and  definitely  established;  (3)  the  clauses 
relating  to  exclusion  were  extended  and  strengthened;  (4)  more 
complete  provisions  were  made  for  inspection  and  deportation; 
(5)  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  overland  immigration.  "^^ 

During  the  succeeding  years  immigration  problems  were  con- 
stantly before  Congress.  More  thorough  inspection  and  better 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  were  the  principal  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "literacy  test" 
was  considered  at  this  early  date.  It  excluded  "Persons  physi- 
cally capable  and  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and 
write  the  English  language  or  some  other  language;  parents, 
grandparents,  wives,  and  minor  children  of  admissible  immi- 
grants being  excepted.  "^  After  passing  both  Houses  it  was  vetoed 
by  President  Cleveland.  It  passed  the  House  again,  but  was  not 
acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

In  1903  a  new  act  was  passed  which  extended  the  excluded 
classes  considerably;  but  even  this  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  citizenship,  and  in  1907  the 
following  law  was  passed,  which  is  still  in  force:  "Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  classes  of 
aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States: 
All  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  insane 
persons,  and  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five  years 
previous;  persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity 
at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge;  professional  beggars;  persons  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease; 
persons  not  comprehended  within  any  of  the  foregoing  classes  who 
are  found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examining  surgeon  as  being 
mentally  or  physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  defect 
being  of  a  nature  which  may  afiect  the  ability  of  such  alien  to 
earn  a  living;  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having 
committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude;  polygamists,  or  persons  who  admit  their  belief  in  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or 

23.     Ibii.  24.     Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  all  government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or 
the  assassination  of  public  officials;  prostitutes,  or  women  or 
girls  coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution 
or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  who  procure  or  attempt 
to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  hereinafter 
called  contract  laborers,  who  have  been  induced  or  solicited  to 
migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment  or  in 
consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written  or  printed,  express  or 
impUed,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or 
unskilled.  "^^  With  further  legislation  in  1910  for  the  suppression 
of  the  "white  slave  traffic,"  we  have  now  a  comprehensive  and 
explicit  body  of  laws  excluding  defective  classes. 

The  Chinese  Immigration  problem  first  came  up  in  the  House 
in  1856.'*  The  first  attempt  to  secure  national  legislation  with 
regard  to  it  occurred  in  1869,  and  from  that  date  on  there  was 
constant  discussion  of  the  subject  and  repeated  efforts  to  secure  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  relationships  between  America  and  China. 
In  1894  a  treaty  was  proclaimed  excluding  Chinese  laborers  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  Upon  the  expiration  of  this  period  China 
refused  to  continue  the  treaty  and  Congress  "re-enacted,  extended, 
and  continued,  without  modification,  Hmitation,  or  condition,  all 
laws  then  in  force  'in  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  treaty  obli- 
gations.'" 

At  the  present  time  the  question  of  admitting  the  Japanese  is 
provoking  a  wide  discussion.  Many  people  in  the  middle  West 
who  do  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  either  the  European  or 
the  Asiatic  immigrant  and  who  are  not  directly  affected  by  im- 
migration, feel  that  exclusion  is  unjust.  Discrimination  against 
races  or  even  against  some  defective  classes  appears  to  be  un- 
christian. "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  they  would 
say.  We  have  fallen  heir  to  a  rich  country;  we  are  enjoying 
liberty;  what  right  have  we  to  put  up  the  bars  before  other  men 
and  say  to  them  "You  are  not  worthy  to  enter".?" 

"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,""  some  one  quotes  against 

25.  U.     S.     Statutes    At    Large,  lion,  pp.  68,  69. 
pp.   898-899.                                             27.     Matt.  VII,  1. 

26.  Federal  Immigration  Legisla- 
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restriction,  but  he  forgets  the  moderating  verse  that  follows: 
"Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  your 
pearls  before  the  swine,  lest  haply  they  trample  them  under  their 
feet,  and  turn  and  rend  you."^^  It  is  impossible  to  recognize  the 
"dogs"  and  the  "swine"  without  exercising  some  measure  of 
judgment.  By  balancing  one  passage  against  another  we  find 
that  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  forbid  entirely  the  use  of  our  divinely 
given  mental  faculties.  He  merely  meant  to  warn  against  un- 
kindly and  hasty  conclusion,  against  petty  animosities.  Then 
we  are  to  avoid  extremes.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  gospel  of 
common  sense  and  we  are,  after  all,  permitted  to  inquire  who  is 
worthy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  gift  of  American  liberty  to  the 
immoral  is  casting  pearls  before  swine;  that  the  granting  of 
American  citizenship  to  the  anarchist  is  giving  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs;  but  it  is  harder  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  miser- 
able and  the  unfortunate.  Would  not  Christian  compassion 
welcome  them  to  our  shores?  How  long,  however,  could  the 
United  States  maintain  her  present  existence  as  a  nation  if  America 
were  converted  into  a  hospital  or  a  poor  farm  for  even  the  civilized 
world?  Evidently  the  non-restriction  policy  would  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  nation  as  voluntary  exposure  to  fatal  disease  germs 
would  be  to  the  individual.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  consider  self.  "For  whosoever  would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it:  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it."^'  This  verse  and  similar  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  led  hundreds  of  people  in  the  early  centuries  to  court 
martyrdom.  Modem  life,  however,  has  put  a  new  interpretation 
upon  such  words.  The  day  has  passed  when  piety  is  measured  by 
pallor  in  the  cheeks.  Laying  down  one's  life  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  no  longer  means  martyrdom;  it  means,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  strong  wholesome  life  spent  in  self-forgetful  service  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  Just  so,  the  United  States,  as 
a  nation,  is  not  best  serving  humanity  by  a  suicidal  non-restriction 
policy,  but  she  is  doing  an  honorable  and  praiseworthy  deed  in 
maintaining  a  strong,  wholesome  national  life  that  will  be  an 
example  to  the  world.  She  can  best  uplift  mankind  by  exercising 
such  wisdom  in  public  affairs  and  in  her  methods  of  relievmg  the 
distressed,  yes,  rather,  of  preventing  distress  within  her  gates, 

28.     Matt.  VII.  6.  29.     Matt.  XVI.  25. 
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that  her  light  shall  shine  before  other  nations;  and  they  shall  see 
her  good  works  and  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'" 

Yet  the  United  States  and  all  other  nations  combined  cannot 
eliminate  distress  entirely  in  the  present  era.  Jesus  clearly  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  attention  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
"For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,"'^  and  this  remark,  too, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  was  made  in  defense  of  an  act  of  love 
performed  even  for  himself. 

Taking  all  into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  national 
restriction  of  immigration  may  easily  be  supported  by  Scripture 
when  it  is  viewed  as  protection  for  the  children  and  for  the  weaker 
ones  in  our  population.  Some  communities,  notably  those  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America,  suffer  more  heavily 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  alien  than  do  the  interior  States. 
We  who  are  more  favorably  situated  ought  to  have  a  more  intel- 
ligent sympathy  for  the  States  that  bear  the  heavier  burdens 
incident  to  immigration. 

However,  not  many  people  are  advocating  non-restriction.  By 
far  the  greater  number  are  in  favor  of  still  further  regulations. 
Unfortunately,  it  must  be  confessed  that  American  democracy 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  theoretical.  A  large  number  of  in- 
telligent American  citizens  are  charging  the  bulk  of  poverty  and 
crime  in  our  commonwealth  to  the  presence  of  the  alien  races. 
They  are  continually  bearing  false  witness  against  their  foreign 
neighbors;  and  Christ  has  not  released  us  from  the  obligation 
to  keep  the  ten  commandments.'^  It  is  just  as  sinful  as  ever  to 
accuse  any  one  wrongfully.  It  behooves  us  to  find  out  the  truth 
before  we  pass  judgment  against  these  strangers. 

In  his  book  on  "The  New  Immigration"  Mr.  Roberts,  quoting 
J.  D.  Whelpley  on  the  evils  which  foreigners  bring,  expresses  a 
common  opinion  when  he  says  that  they  "strain  charitable  re- 
sources to  the  utmost."''  First,  then,  let  us  investigate  this 
charge.  We  can  ask  no  better  authority  than  the  reports  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  and  since  these  reports  have  been  freely 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
give  a  brief  statement  as  to  their  nature  and  purpose. 

30.  Matt.  V,  16.  33.     Roberts,  p.  294. 

31.  Matt.  XXVI,  11. 
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The  Immigration  Commission,'*  created  in  1907,  consists  of 
three  Senators  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  three 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of 
the  Commission  included  "a  study  of  the  sources  of  recent  im- 
migration in  Europe,  the  general  character  of  incoming  immi- 
grants, the  methods  employed  here  and  abroad  to  prevent  the 
immigration  of  persons  classed  as  undesirable  in  the  United  States 
immigration  law,  and  finally,  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
general  status  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  as  residents  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  effect  of  such  immigration  upon  the  insti- 
tutions, industries,  and  the  people  of  this  country."'^ 

The  extent  of  the  investigation  may  be  known  from  the  fact 
that  original  information  was  secured  for  more  than  three  million 
two  hundred  thousand  individuals.'^  Data  secured  from  existing 
records  is  not  included  in  this  number.  Agents  were  employed 
to  collect  the  material  directly,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  committees  or  members  of  the  Commission  from  the  central 
office  in  Washington.  Forty-two  volumes  of  varying  size  com- 
prise the  reports  of  the  Commission. 

With  regard  to  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  the  conclusion 
of  the  Commission  was  this:"  "At  the  present  time  pauperism 
among  newly  admited  immigrants  is  relatively  at  a  minimum, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  immigration  law  provided  for 
the  admission  of  the  able-bodied,  or  of  dependents  whose  support 
by  relatives  is  assured.  The  number  of  those  admitted  who  re- 
ceive assistance  from  organized  charity  in  cities  is  relatively  small. " 

The  records  of  associated  charities  in  forty-three  cities,  including 
all  the  larger  immigration  centers  except  New  York,  show  that  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cases  were  those  of  immigrants  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  three  years  or  under.  Nearly  half  of 
all  the  foreign  born  cases  were  of  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  twenty  or  more  years.  Perfect  fairness  to  those 
arguing  for  or  against  the  immigrant  calls  for  a  presentation  of 
statistics. 

The  records  of  the  forty-three  cities   mentioned   show   that 

34.  Abstract,  vol.  I,  p.  9.  36.     Abstract,  vol.  I,  p.  20 
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38.3%  of  the  charity  seekers  are  aliens.'^  The  average  percentage 
of  foreigners  in  the  general  population  of  these  cities  based  upon 
the  census  of  1900  was  34.  Allowing  for  some  increase  in  the  alien 
population  of  these  cities  in  the  intervening  years,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  immigrants  asking  aid  is  not  noticeably  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  representation  in  the  population.  Considering 
the  hardships  incident  to  immigration  and  adjustment  to  a  new 
environment,  this  is  a  good  record. 

A  study  of  the  alleged  principal  causes  of  poverty  in  these  cities 
reveals  some  interesting  facts  :^'  the  two  columns  of  percentages 
for  the  native  and  for  the  alien  are  closely  parallel  except  in  two 
instances.  The  number  of  foreign  born  persons  whose  principal 
cause  of  dependence  is  "neglect  or  bad  habits  of  the  breadwinner" 
is  four  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  of  natives  for  the  same  cause; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  native  Americans  whose 
principal  cause  of  poverty  is  owing  to  the  "death  or  disability  of 
the  breadwinner  "  is  four  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  of  foreign 
born  for  this  cause. 

According  to  these  figures,  foreign  born  persons,  therefore,  do 
not  arrive  at  a  state  of  dependence  for  blamable  habits  in  as  large 
numbers  as  do  the  native  Americans.  What  is  the  explanation 
for  the  high  rate  of  death  or  disability  of  the  alien  breadwinner? 
Consider  where  he  works;  study  the  vital  statistics  of  the  land 
and  then  form  your  own  conclusions.  Professor  Irving  Fisher  in 
his  report  on  National  Vitality  gives  this  quotation:  "Of  29,000,- 
000  workers  in  the  United  States  over  500,000  are  yearly  killed  or 
crippled  as  a  direct  result  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are 
engaged — more  than  were  slain  and  wounded  throughout  the 
whole  Russo-Japanese  War."*"  Again,  John  Mitchell,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Governors'  Conference  on  Conservation,  estimates 
that  for  every  100,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States 
one  mine  worker  is  killed  and  several  are  injured.  In  1907  the 
figures  were  2,500  coal  miners  killed  and  6,000  seriously  wounded. 
These  statistics,  of  course,  are  for  the  general  working  class  with- 
out regard  to  race.     Only  a  little  observation  of  current  events, 

38.  Immigrants  as  Charity  Seekers,  40.     Report  on  National   Vitality, 
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however,  is  necessary  to  verify  the  belief  that  the  percentage  of 
foreigners  who  lose  their  lives  in  accidents  is  relatively  higher 
than  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  persons  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. For  example,  read  of  the  recent  mine  explosion  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"One  hundred  miners,  possibly  one  hundred  and  twenty,  were 
killed  shortly  after  noon  today  when  a  disastrous  explosion  oc- 
curred in  the  Cincinnati  mine  of  the  Monongehela  River  Consoli- 
dated Coal  and  Coke  Company  at  Finley ville, Up 

to  eleven  o'clock  tonight  seventy  bodies  of  victims  had  been 

recovered Two-thirds  of  the  dead  are  foreigners."*^ 

Is  it  any  reflection  upon  the  immigrant  class  if  the  wives  and 
children  of  these  unfortunate  men  swell  the  number  of  immigrant 
charity  seekers? 

Go  into  the  manufacturing  establishments  and  see  who  has  the 
most  disagreeable  and  the  most  dangerous  work  to  perform.  For 
example,  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industries  in  the 
principal  centers  of  the  middle  West  and  Southwest,  60.7%  of 
the  total  number  of  wage  earners  engaged  are  foreign  born.*' 
They  work  in  the  foul-smelling  hide  cellars,  in  the  slaughter  pens, 
in  the  undesirable  places  where  the  self-respecting  American 
refuses  to  work.  The  Americans  connected  with  this  industry 
are  the  skilled  laborers  and  the  overseers.  It  must  be  so.  Foreign 
born  persons,  in  most  instances,  are  not  capable  of  filling  better 
positions.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  be  given  the  best 
places.  Jesus  recognized  differences  in  ability  among  men  when 
he  spoke  the  parable  of  the  talents."  The  point  is  this:  when 
the  foreigners  have  ruined  their  health  or  suffered  accidents  in 
enriching  American  industry,  they  ought  not  to  be  slandered  and 
misrepresented  by  the  American  people.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
immigrants  are  the  most  deserving  charity  seekers  found  anywhere. 

Again,  the  charge  of  insanity  is  a  common  one  against  the  alien 
population.  With  regard  to  this,  unfortunately,  the  testimony 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  is  less  favorable.  "It  appears 
that  insanity  is  relatively  more  prevalent  among  the  foreign  born 
than  among  the  American  born."«  The  explanation  for  this  is 
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to  be  sought  in  the  racial  traits  or  tendencies  and  in  "the  total 
change  in  climate,  occupation  and  habits  of  life  which  the  majority 
of  immigrants  experience  after  arrival  in  the  United  Statesj^"" 
Mr.  Roberts  tells  the  story^'  of  an  educated  Magyar  who  came  to 
America  with  his  wife  and  three  little  children.  His  wages 
amounted  to  only  $1.30  a  day,  but  he  supported  his  family  suc- 
cessfully. After  a  while  he  lost  his  job,  and  could  not  find  another. 
Then  his  wife  became  insane  through  worry  and  spent  some 
months  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  authorities  took  steps 
for  her  deportation,  and  of  course  the  husband  and  children 
accompanied  her  on  her  sad  homeward  journey.  This  is  only  one 
instance.  May  it  not  furnish  a  hint  as  to  the  possible  cause  of 
insanity  in  numerous  cases?  A  little  sympathetic  touch  and 
brotherly  assistance  would  often  prevent  a  world  of  trouble. 

Another  very  common  error  is  the  supposition  that  the  immi- 
grant is  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  the  crime  committed  at 
the  present  time.  The  average  citizen  is  very  hasty  in  his  con- 
clusions that  the  alien  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  civil  disturbances  in  our  cities.  Again  let  the  testimony 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  reveal  the  truth :  "  No  satisfactory 
evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  show  that  Immigration  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  crime  disproportionate  to  the  increase 
in  adult  population.  Such  comparable  statistics  of  crime  and  pop- 
ulation as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain,  indicate  that  immigrants 
are  less  prone  to  commit  crime  than  are  native  Americans.  "■** 

Yet  immigration  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  nature  of 
crimes  committed  in  the  United  States.  All  data  analyzed  by 
the  Immigration  Commission  agree  upon  the  following  points: 
(1)  "The  class  of  offences  designated  as  'gainful,'  forms  a  larger 
proportion  of  native  than  of  immigrant  criminality;  (2)  The 
aggregate  'offences  of  personal  violence'  and  the  aggregate  'offences 
against  public  poHcy'  form  larger  percentages  of  immigrant  than 
of  native  crime.  (3)  The  aggregate  'offences  against  chastity' 
compose  very  slightly  different  proportions  of  the  total  criminality 
of  immigrants  and  of  natives."^' 

An  explanation  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  hard  to  find.  A 
glance  at  the  environment  of  the  alien,  especially  during  the  first 
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years  of  his  residence,  ought  to  convince  the  most  dubious  that 
the  amount  of  immigrant  criminahty  is  to  be  wondered  at,  not 
because  it  is  large  but  because  it  is  not  larger. 

Mr.  Roberts  makes  an  interesting  comment  in  this  connection: 
"If  men  who  say  that  we  get  the  dregs  of  Europe  in  the  new  im- 
migration were  to  consider  how  we  consign  them  to  the  dregs  of 
our  population  in  large  cities  they  would  revise  their  judgment."^" 
The  new  immigrants,  in  most  cases,  first  settle  in  the  slums  of 
our  cities.  They  are  attracted  there  by  the  presence  of  relatives 
or  friends,  or  they  are  forced  there  by  the  necessity  of  securing 
living  quarters  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  more  thrifty, 
as  they  become  financially  able,  move  out  into  better  residence 
districts,  but  not  until  their  lives  have  been  contaminated  by  their 
contact  with  the  real  "scum  o'  the  earth"  the  worthless  and 
immoral  dregs  of  native  society.  This  statement  can  be  verified 
in  Kansas  City,  the  metropolis  of  our  own  State.  In  the  immi- 
grant districts  of  Kansas  City  may  be  found  a  few  American 
people,  but  the  normal  family  is  the  exception  among  them. 
Many  of  them  are  people  who  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  respec- 
table neighborhood  or  who,  if  tolerated,  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
uncomfortable  and  unhappy.  The  immigrant  comes  to  America 
with  the  praises  of  this  "land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  expects  to  find  justice  and  purity. 
How  great  must  be  his  disappointment!  He  is  innocent  and  con- 
fiding when  he  comes,  but  after  a  few  sorrowful  experiences  with 
those  shrewd  people  who  prey  upon  the  ignorant  newcomer,  he 
learns  from  the  American  example  that  he  must  do  likewise  if  he 
would  maintain  his  footing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Roberts,  again,  has  strong  convictions  on  this  point:" 
"The  pushcart  man,  the  licensed  saloon-keeper,  the  peddler,  the 
violators  of  the  custom  laws,  have  learnt  that  it  is  possible  to  evade 
the  law  with  impunity.  They  know  that  a  dollar  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  trangressions  and  that  every  wave  of  reform  is  ephemeral. 
Many  of  them  have  been  trained  by  sinister  politicians  not  to 
observe  the  laws;  and  the  profits  of  illegahty  are  divided  with 
their  advisers  and  conniving  officers.  All  this  is  drifting  to 
anarchy  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  incoming  millions  of  south- 
western Europe.    The  cure  for  all  this  is  not  more  legislation, 

50.     The  New  ImmigTation.  p.  128.  51.     The  New  Immigration,  p.  247. 
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for  many  legislators  in  municipality  and  State  are  the  gravest 
offenders.  The  remedy  must  come  by  a  quickened  social  con- 
science. The  sense  of  justice  and  right  in  the  heart  of  foreigners 
must  be  strengthened  by  the  native,  so  that  they  will  help  the 
forces  of  right  to  put  out  of  business,  the  sinister  politician,  the 
ignorant  notary  public,  the  inefficient  justice  of  the  peace  and  the 
notorious  constable.  Locks  and  bolts  have  their  use  in  curbing 
the  savage  beast  in  the  human  breast,  but  these  repressive  agencies 
will  not  suffice;  the  locks  and  bolts  in  the  soul  of  civiUzed  men 
must  be  appealed  to,  and  each  one  individually  taught  to  suppress 
those  criminal  tendencies  which  have  cost  man  so  much  in  his 
march  from  savagery  to  civilization.  America's  only  hope  of 
seeing  the  foreigners  doing  this  is  by  the  native  taking  the  lead — 
then  the  new  immigration  will  follow. " 

Again,  with  regard  to  juvenile  delinquency  it  is  startling  to 
learn  that  "Juvenile  delinquency  is  more  common  among  immi- 
grants than  among  Americans ; "^^  also  that  "American  born 
children  of  immigrants  exceed  the  children  of  natives  in  the 
relative  amount  of  crime."  The  argument  for  the  juvenile  im- 
migrant is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  adult.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  crimes  of  the  second  generation  of  immi- 
grants differ  from  those  of  the  immigrants  themselves.  "The 
movement  of  second  generation  crime  is  away  from  the  crimes 
peculiar  to  immigrants  and  toward  those  of  the  American  of  native 
parentage.  Sometimes  this  movement  has  carried  second  gen- 
eration criminality  even  beyond  that  of  the  native  child  of  native 
parentage.  "*' 

The  secret  of  this  situation  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  young 
alien  to  copy  American  ways.  If  rightly  directed,  this  tendency 
is  the  most  hopeful  because  it  leads  to  complete  and  rapid  assim- 
ilation of  the  new  races;  when  wrongly  directed  or  when  neglected, 
it  may  challenge  wholesale  prejudice  against  the  entire  alien 
population.  When  the  young  foreigner  lives  in  the  slums  during 
his  most  impressionable  years,  plays  in  the  alleys  around  pool 

i  halls,  saloons,  and  worse  dives,  and  associates  with  delinquent 
and  criminals,  who  delight  in  polluting  his  mind,  what  kind  of 

li  ideals  can  he  be  expected  to  form?     It  is  a  miracle  that  many  of 

ii  these  boys  become  good  citizens  in  spite  of  their  environment. 

J  S2.     Immigration  and  Crime,  p.  1.  63.     Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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With  regard  to  the  immigrants,  both  young  and  adult,  it  may  be 
said,  "It  is  impossible  but  that  occasions  of  stumbling  should 
come;  but  woe  unto  him,  through  whom  they  come!  It  were 
well  for  him  if  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  rather  than  that  he  should  cause  one  of 
these  little  ones  to  stumble.  "*^ 

In  the  light,  then,  of  the  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  immi- 
grant centers,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  erroneous  opinions 
in  the  minds  of  well-meaning  and  intelligent  American  citizens. 
Unjust  prejudice  and  unintentional  misrepresentation  of  facts 
result  from  lack  of  knowledge.  The  revelation  of  the  truth  ought 
to  bring  a  flood  of  brotherly  sympathy  for  the  stranger  that 
would  instantly  dispel  any  race  aversion  and  minister  to  his  evident 
needs  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  these  my  brethern,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me.  "'^ 

Countrymen,  bend  and  invoke 

Mercy  for  us  blasphemers. 

For  that  we  spat  on  these  marvelous  folk, 

Nations  of  darers  and  dreamers. 

Scions  of  singers  and  seers. 

Our  peers,  and  more  than  our  peers. 

"Rabble  and  refuse,"  we  name  them 

And  'scum  o'  the  earth,'  to  shame  them. 

Mercy  for  us  of  the  few,  young  years. 

Of  the  culture  so  callow  and  crude. 

Of  the  hands  so  grasping  and  rude. 

The  lips  so  ready  for  sneers 

At  the  sons  of  our  ancient  more-than-peers. 

Mercy  for  us  who  dare  despise 

Men  in  whose  loins  our  Homer  lies; 

Mothers  of  men  who  shall  bring  to  us 

The  gloiy  of  Titian,  the  grandeur  of  Huss; 

Children  in  whose  frail  arms  shall  rest 

Prophets  and  singers  and  saints  of  the  West. 

Newcomers  all  from  the  eastern  seas. 

Help  us  incarnate  dreams  like  these. 

Forget,  and  forgive,  that  we  did  you  wrong. 

54.     tufceXVn,  1.2.  55.     Ma«,  XXV.  40. 
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Help  us  to  father  a  nation,  strong 
In  the  comradeship  of  an  equal  birth, 
In  the  wealth  of  the  richest  bloods  of  earth. *^ 
Following  the  teachings  of  Christ,  if  we  should  do  unto  the 
aliens  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,  we  should  find 
them  much  more  easily  assimilated  into  our  population.  If  we 
should  use  our  influence  at  the  polls,  in  the  existing  philanthropic 
agencies,  and  in  the  churches  in  behalf  of  securing  for  the  immi- 
grant, blessings  similar  to  those  which  we  enjoy,  he  would  soon 
be  transformed  into  a  more  desirable  fellow-citizen  and  neighbor. 
Shortened  hours  of  labor  would  afford  to  the  adult  immigrant  an 
opportunity  and  a  greater  inclination  to  attend  a  night  school. 
Since  we  have  compulsory  education  for  the  children,  why  not 
have  compulsory  education  for  the  new  residents  of  our  country? 
A  little  stimulus  in  this  direction  would  lessen  the  patronage  of 
the  pool  halls  and  saloons  in  our  cities.  Young  men  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  have  confessed  their  intentions  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  in  a  night  school,  but  the  allurement  of  the  saloons  at  the 
"State  line"  dissipated  any  such  ambitions.  There  is  great  need 
for  playgrounds  for  the  children.  Most  Americans  even  in  the 
cities  have  a  little  space  for  their  children's  enjoyment.  Why 
should  the  foreign  child  be  deprived  of  Nature's  gifts,  just  because 
his  parents  live  in  crowded  quarters?  Playgrounds  are  less  costly 
and  far  more  eflFective  than  juvenile  courts.  Pleasant  places  for 
social  gatherings  of  young  and  old,  and  agencies  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  and  religious  nature,  are  lawful  rights  of  which  many 
an  immigrant  has  been  deprived. 

Do  these  foreign  people  know  what  gratitude  is?  Will  they 
appreciate  the  kindnesses  shown  toward  them,  or  will  they,  as 
many  people  think,  "take  all  they  can  get  and  look  for  more"? 
Settlement  work  within  the  boundaries  of  Kansas  has  been  laughed 
at  by  professing  Christian  people.  Social  workers  have  been  told 
by  prominent  church  men  that  they  were  wasting  their  lives  on  an 
ungrateful  stratum  of  society.  These  same  workers,  however, 
cany  visions  of  beaming  faces  and  assurances  of  gratitude  with 
difficulty  expressed  in  broken  English;  yes,  they  have  in  their 
possession  humble  gifts  representing  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 

S6.     E.  H.  Schaufller,  in  Atlantic 
Monthly,    Nov.,    1911. 
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donor.  As  the  Samaritan,  alone,  of  the  ten  lepers  cleansed, 
returned  in  gratitude  to  give  glory  to  God,"  so  the  alien  in  America 
is  often  the  most  appreciative  of  the  sympathy  and  brotherly  love 
extended  to  him  by  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  example  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

57.     Luke  XVII,  11-19. 
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A  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY  TO   THE   AMERICAN   RACE   PROBLEM. 

BY 

William  Burkholder. 


PREFACE 

The  race  question,  or  the  problem  of  the  American  negro,  pre- 
sents so  many  diflEerent  phases,  there  is  so  much  available  material, 
and  the  problem  is  so  generally  interesting,  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
within  limits.  This  may  excuse,  in  a  sense,  the  length  of  this 
essay. 

So  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  superiority  of  any  race  and  the  progress  of  the  negro  race  in 
America,  in  order  to  refute  the  popular  fallacy  regarding  the 
inferiority  of  the  negro. 

This  essay  has  attempted  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can negro  if  he  is  given  opportunity  to  develop  and  receives  a 
square  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  white  race.  The  thesis  is  that  we, 
as  a  Christian  nation,  have  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  negro. 
We  a,re  responsible  for  his  presence  here  and  should  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter  by  applying  Christianity,  the  only  practical 
solution  for  the  problem. 
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A  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY   TO    THE    AMERICAN    RACE    PROBLEM 

The  Golden  Rule  is  becoming  recognized  as  the  most  practical 
and  really  the  only  solution  for  many  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
poHtical  questions  of  the  day.  Many  an  unpleasant  and  per- 
plexing situation  might  be  easily  relieved  if  all  parties  concerned 
would  practice  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Christianity, 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  of  all  diflBculties  to  which 
this  priQciple  is  applicable,  none  is  of  more  immediate  and  wide- 
spread importance  than  the  problem  of  the  American  negro. 
This  is  a  problem  to  which  Christ's  teaching  can  be  most  readily 
applied,  and,  furthermore,  one  for  which  it  is  the  only  possible 
solution. 

But  before  discussing  the  appHcation  of  the  Golden  Rule  to 
the  negro  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  conditions,  fac- 
tors, and  causes  that  contribute  to  bringing  about  our  race  diflS- 
culties,  and  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  present  status  of  the 
negro  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  great  deal  being  said  at  present  about  the  superiority 
of  the  Caucasian  to  all  other  races,  and  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
negro.  The  negro  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  not  only  the  pre- 
sent inferior  of  the  Caucasian,  but  to  be  incapable  of  ever  rising 
to  a  status  of  equahty  with  the  white  race.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  unthinking  people,  viewing  the  negro  only  in  his  present 
position  of  apparent  inferiority,  should  think  him  an  inferior 
being. 

But  upon  a  more  careful  consideration,  we  are  not  so  sure  about 
the  racial  superiority  of  the  white  man.  It  would  seem  that  any 
theory  of  a  superiority  of  races  is  a  mere  assumption,  based  neither 
upon  facts  nor  plausible  theory.  The  first  step  should  naturally 
be  to  consult  science. 

Unfortunately,  however,  upon  this  question  science  is  unre- 
liable. As  yet  there  are  no  fixed  and  generally  accepted  views  re- 
garding the  superiority  of  races.  Ethnologists  not  only  fail  to 
agree,  but  are  constantly  changing  their  minds.    Hence,  their 
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opinions  can  not  be  regarded  as  authoritative  or  accurate.  And 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  not  only  many  scientists,  but  other 
students  as  well,  use  their  science  and  knowledge  not  to  find  the 
truth,  but  to  support  preconceived  prejudices  and  theories. 

Regarding  this  specific  question  of  race  superiority,  the  logical 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  All  races  are  descended 
from  a  common  stock — of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  were 
equal  in  the  beginning.  Each  race  started  with  the  same  amount 
of  strength  and  intelligence.  Hence  no  race  can  reasonably 
assert  superiority,  however  much  it  may  seem  to  have  advanced 
beyond  other  races. 

While  heredity  has  been  thus  impartial,  environment  has  not 
been  so  kind  and  just  to  every  race.  Chmate,  geography,  and 
location  have  been  the  determining  factors  in  the  development 
of  civilization.  The  negro  of  the  African  jungles  or  Australian 
deserts,  the  Indian  of  the  American  plains,  and  the  Esquimau  of 
the  frozen  North  found  insurmountable  barriers  between  them 
and  advancement.  In  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  they  found 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  high  degree 
of  civilization.  The  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  blessed  by  Nature  with  a  climate  and  surround- 
ings calculated  to  secure  for  them  the  fewest  difficulties  in  the 
struggle  for  eidstence  and  the  best  possible  conditions  for  develop- 
ment and  culture.  "It  is  easy  to  show  that  an  Australian  is  just 
now  far  below  our  mental  level.  But  how  far  is  his  degradation 
due  to  the  inherited  and  unchangeable  characters  of  his  race,  and 
how  far  to  his  long  struggle  with  the  dreary  desert?  "^ 

We  forget,  in  the  pride  of  our  present  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
and  domination,  that  our  own  stone-age  ancestors  were  in  an  even 
lower  state  of  savagery  than  any  Ethiopian  tribe  of  to-day.  We 
forget  that  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  in  recorded 
history  that  our  Teutonic  ancestors  received  their  civilization 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  forget  the  barbarous  perse- 
cutions and  orgies  common  in  medieval,  even  modern,  times; 
perpetrated  often  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  Christianity 
We  do  not  stop  to  admit  that  the  Salem  witchcraft  episode,  for 
mstance,  was  on  a  parity  with  the  practices  of  the  cannibal 

1.      Royce:    Race    Questions  and 
Other  Problems,  p.  33. 
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medicine-man;  or  that  every  year  there  occur  lynchings  and  crimes 
unsurpassed  for  cruelty  and  savagery  in  the  African  forests. 

No  race  can  support  a  claim  to  being  the  originators  of  civili- 
zation. To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  belongs  the  honor  of  its 
highest  development.  They  gave  it  to  the  German  barbarians, 
who,  receiving  it  under  favorable  conditions,  were  able  to  assimi- 
late it.  Have  we  given  the  negro  a  fair  test  of  his  receptivity? 
Nor  can  the  Caucasian  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
race  capable  of  developing  a  civilization,  since  the  isolated  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  have  shown  that  they  can  rise  above  savagery 
without  the  aid  of  the  Caucasian.  In  the  advancement  of  any 
race,  objective  conditions  must  control. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  races  are  more  teachable  than  others, 
but  I  do  very  much  doubt  our  power  to  estimate  how  teachable 
a  race  is,  or  what  can  be  made  of  them,  or  what  hereditary  mental 
powers  they  have  until  we  have  given  them  centuries  of  oppor- 
tunity to  be  taught.  Fortune  and  the  defects  of  the  Roman 
Empire  gave  to  the  Germanic  peoples  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  learn.  So  the  world  found  out  how  teachable  they 
were.  Let  their  descendants  not  boast  unduly  until  they,  too, 
have  given  to  other  races,  not  indeed  the  opportunities  of  con- 
querors, but  some  equal  opportunity  to  show  of  what  sort  of 
manhood  they  are  capable, "  ^ 

The  sudden  rise  of  Japan  from  a  position  of  isolation  and  sup- 
posed barbarism  has  taught  the  Teutonic  sense  of  superiority 
several  lessons.  The  true  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Japan,  Royce 
says,'  is  "that  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  find  out  by  looking  at  the 
features  of  a  man's  face,  or  at  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  even  from 
the  reports  of  travelers  who  visit  his  land,  what  it  is  of  which  his 
race  is  really  capable." 

The  first  Universal  Race  Congress,  meeting  in  London  recently, 
declared  race  prejudice  absurd.  The  Congress  went  on  record 
"urging  the  vital  importance  at  this  juncture  of  history  of  dis- 
countenancing race-prejudice,  as  tending  to  inflict  on  humanity 
incalculable  harm,  and  as  based  on  generalizations  unworthy  of 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  age.  "*  Not  only  does  theory  and 

2.  Royce:  Race  Questions,  pp.  43-  4.      Independent    Magazine,    vol. 
44.  71,  pp.  401-403. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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speculation  discourage  any  theory  of  a  superiority  of  races,  but 
facts  show  that  the  American  negro  has  made  unprecedented 
progress  since  his  emancipation  in  1863.  The  story  of  his  advance- 
ment as  a  f reedman  is  not  a  briUiant  chapter,  but  it  is  an  honorable 
record;  the  more  so  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  has  been  made. 

The  negro,  like  every  other  race,  has  his  good  qualities  and  his 
bad.  He  is  charged  with  being  lazy,  shiftless,  irresponsible, 
and  sensual.  He  is  unambitious,  as  a  rule  contented  with  his 
condition,  and  refuses  to  sacrifice  present  comforts  for  future 
benefits.  He  is  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
his  social  and  economic  betterment.  These  charges  are  probably 
apphcable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  mass  of  negroes;  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  while  a  small  percentage  of  negroes  have  advanced, 
the  mass  are  still  in  the  state  of  contented  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Yet  he  is  not  without  his  redeeming  qualities.  In  spite  of 
centuries  of  servitude  and  a  present  most  unenviable  position, 
the  negro  has  preserved  his  remarkable  degree  of  good-nature  and 
optimism.  He  is  less  given  to  useless  worry  than  the  white  man. 
Possibly  no  other  race  could  have  retained  this  agreeable  trait  in 
the  face  of  such  difficulties.  The  faithfulness  of  many  old  slaves 
to  their  masters,  even  after  freedom,  shows  a  love  and  fideUty  that 
could  not  have  been  present  in  a  vicious,  inferior  race. 

Before  condemning  the  negro  for  his  faiUngs,  it  is  fitting  and 
just  to  consider  a  few  factors  that  have  contributed  to  give  him 
his  undesirable  quaUties.  The  negro  is  essentially  tropical  in  his 
nature.  His  dark  skin  is  the  result  of  the  torrid  sun.  Tropical 
heat  is  not  favorable  for  heavy  manual  labor  or  bodily  activity, 
and  the  negro  is  not  as  yet  disposed  to  work  fast  or  to  do  heavy 
manual  labor.  In  the  tropics,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter— the 
necessities  of  life— are  to  be  had  with  little  or  no  labor.  He  has 
consequently  developed  an  easy,  careless  manner  of  living.  The 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  jungles  is  very  fierce,  causing  a  high 
death  rate  and  necessitating  a  correspondingly  high  birth  rate; 
hence  the  strong  sexual  propensities  of  the  negro.  His  character- 
istic faults,  then,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  environment.  The 
negro  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  tropics,  however  unsuited 
he  may  be  to  our  cooler  climate. 

Slavery  influenced  the  negro  for  both  good  and  bad.     He  was 
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taught  to  work.  He  was  given  the  rudiments  of  our  civilization 
and  taught  something  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  better  type 
physically  was  secured.  But  these  good  results  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  evil  effects  of  slavery.  While  learning 
to  work,  he  was  taught  no  sense  of  responsibihty.  Being  property 
himself,  he  was  taught  no  conception  of  property  rights  or  value. 
The  loose  family  ties  of  slavery  days  resulted  in  a  low  state  of 
family  morality.  In  no  way  did  slavery  fit  him  for  a  life  of  free- 
dom, industrial  competition,  and  responsibility. 

As  a  race,  the  negro  cannot  be  said  to  have  fully  adapted  him- 
self, at  present,  to  our  civilization.  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South, 
in  the  negro  quarters  of  our  large  cities, — wherever  there  are  con- 
siderable numbers  of  negroes,  his  condition  is  little  improved 
upon  that  of  slavery  days.  But  he  cannot  be  blamed;  rather 
should  the  white  race  be  blamed  for  their  neglect  and  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  negro.  Evolution  has  adapted  him  to  another 
entirely  different  climate,  the  tropical,  and  he  must  readapt  him- 
self to  temperate  conditions.  He  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  this  within  a  few  generations. 

The  assumption  that  the  negro  race  is  an  inferior  race  is  not 
only  unjust  to  the  negro,  but  is  unsupported  by  theory  or  fact. 
There  is  ample,  unanswerable  proof  that  the  negro  can  rise  and, 
in  view  of  the  advancement  that  has  been  made  by  members  of 
his  race,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  whole  negro  race  will 
eventually  adapt  itself  to  our  climate,  civilization,  and  life. 

The  American  negro  may  well  point  with  pride  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  race  during  the  first  half-century  of  freedom.  When 
we  consider  that  Emancipation  Day,  July  1,  1863,  saw  him  turned 
into  the  world  with  no  economic  goods,  no  training,  no  open  door 
of  opportunity,  no  resource  but  his  own  untrained  hands — standing 
dazzled  in  the  first  bright  light  of  Uberty— we  should  admire  and 
applaud  his  efforts  and  achievements.  If,  as  some  maintain,  the 
negro  is  an  inferior  race,  it  is  rather  for  us,  the  superior  people,  to 
extend  to  him  the  helping  hand,  than  to  push  him  back  into  the 
mire.  Or  if,  as  facts  and  reason  tend  to  show,  the  negro  is  not  an 
inferior  race,  why  should  he  not  be  honored  for  what  he  has  ac- 
complished? 

The  present  negro  population  of  the  United  States  is  about 
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ten  million,  or  exactly,  (census  of  1900),*  8,840,789.  In  1880  it 
was  6,580,793,  showing  an  increase  of  2,259,996,  or  34%,  in  twenty 
years.  "This  is  almost  double  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  within  3%  of  the  increase  of  America,  white  and 
black  combined. "  This  is  the  natural  increase,  unaugmented  by 
any  immigration,  of  a  race  living  under  unfamiliar  and  hostile 
circumstances  and  conditions.  Such  an  increase  shows  the  mark 
of  a  virile  race,  one  able  to  survive  in  the  freeman's  struggle  for 
existence;  that  he  can  live  in  civilization  and  increase.  He  has 
not,  like  the  American  Indian  and  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand, 
degenerated  under  the  influence  of  civilization.  He  has  shown 
that  he  can  survive  the  struggle  for  existence. 

But  can  he  improve  in  intelligence  and  education?  In  1870, 
out  of  1,032,475  male  negroes  of  voting  age,  862,243  (83.5%) 
were  illiterate.  In  1900,  thirty  years  later,  the  percentage  was 
reduced  to  47.4%— 976,610  out  of  2,060,302  males  of  voting  age 
being  illiterates.  In  thirty  years,  illiteracy  among  adult  males 
has  fallen  43%.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  decrease  of  illi- 
teracy in  the  entire  colored  population.  Out  of  a  total  4,061,207 
in  1880,  3,220,  878,  or  70%,  were  illiterate.  In  1900  it  was  reduced 
to  44.5%.  Here  is  seen  a  decrease  in  illiteracy  among  the  entire 
negro  race  of  36%  in  twenty  years. 

"In  1860,  negro  schools  were  almost  unknown,  it  being  unlawful 
to  teach  the  slave.  In  the  year  1900,  1,096,  734  colored  youths 
attended  public  schools  and  17,138  attended  schools  of  higher 
learning. " 

Since  1880  there  has  been  spent  by  the  States  $105,807,730  in 
support  of  negro  schools.  The  negroes  themselves  show  their 
interest  in  education  by  extending  the  school  year  beyond  the 
Hmit  fixed  by  the  State;  paying  the  additional  cost  themselves. 
In  seven  States— Delaware,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi— the  negroes  contributed, 
in  1900,  $1,496,036,  while  the  cost  of  pubKc  schools  was  $1,345,859. 
"Excepting  a  few  city  systems,  it  can  be  said  that  apparently  the 
negroes  in  the  South  contributed  to  their  schools  in  1899,  $3,762,- 
617  out  of  a  total  cost  of  $4,675,504,  leaving  but  $912,887  to  be 

5.    The  statistics  used  are  taken 
from  the  U.  8.  Census  Reports. 
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paid  by  the  whites.  There  are  136  colleges  and  industrial  schools 
exclusively  for  negroes  in  the  country." 

After  a  consideration  of  these  statistics,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  negro  is  capable  of  and  eager  for  education. 

Applying  another  important  test,  the  question  arises;  has  he 
ability  to  save,  accumulate  property,  and  advance  economically.'' 
In  1900,  746,  717  farms,  38,233,933  acres,  or  59^741  square  miles 
were  owned  or  tenanted  by  negroes  who  at  emancipation  had 
nothing.     Andrew  Carnegie  says  that  this  is  just  the  area  of 

England  and  Wales,  or  double  that  of  Scotland These 

embraced,  in  the  South  central  States,  27.2%  of  all  the  farms; 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  30% ;  in  the  Southern  States — ^Flor- 
ida, 33%;  Georgia,  39.9%;  Alabama,  42%;  Louisiana,  50.2%; 
and  Mississippi,  55%.  The  negro  has  more  farms  than  the  whites 
in  the  last  two  States,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  average 
size  of  negro  farms  is  very  much  less  than  those  of  the  whites. 
The  farms  owned  by  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  aggregated, 
in  1900,  173,352  farms.  The  total  wealth  of  negroes  was  esti- 
mated at  $300,000,000. 

In  1898  the  negroes  owned  in  Virginia,  978,118  acres;  in  1903, 
1,304,471  acres, — a  gain  by  negro  landlords  in  five  years  of  326,353 
acres.  In  Georgia,  the  negroes  increased  their  holdings  of  I'and 
70,000  acres  in  the  year  1900-1901.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all 
negro  property  in  this  State  during  the  same  year  was  one  million 
and  a  half  doUai-s,  or  an  increase  of  11% 

The  negro  of  the  South  is  essentially  rural.  But  there  are 
many  negroes  in  Southern  cities,  and  here  too  we  find  that  they 
have  ambition  and  ability  to  acquire  property  and  to  conduct 
successful  business  enterprises.  For  instance,  one-seventh  of  the 
city  of  Jackson,  Mississippi  (a  city  of  over  20,000  population) 
is  owned  by  negroes,  who  have  $2,500,000  of  taxable  property. 
The  resources  of  the  First  Colored  Peoples'  Bank  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  are  reported  at  $555,288.  There  are  thirty-three  negro 
banks  in  the  country,  also  several  negro  loan  associations  and 
insurance  companies. 

Without  question,  the  negro  has  proven  his  ability  to  advance 
economically.  These  humble  negro  farmers  and  laborers  deserve 
the  respect  of  all  fair-minded  men.  The  desire  to  honestly  accum- 
ulate property  is  a  most  laudable  one.     It  is  the  first  step  toward 
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integrity,  stability,  conservatism,  and  good  citizenship.  Let  us 
not  mock  or  despise  the  efforts  of  these  worthy  black  men  to  attain 
a  useful  and  respected  place  in  society. 

Can  the  negro  rise  in  the  scale  of  occupations?  In  answer  to 
the  charge  of  indolence  and  shiftlessness  so  often  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  Southern  negro,  the  census  shows  84.1  of  the  male  negroes 
and  40.7  of  the  female  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  while  of  the 
white  population  of  the  country  the  percentage  is  79.5  of  the  males 
and  16%  of  the  females.  Most  negroes  in  the  South  follow  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  the  census  showing  1,344,125  rural  laborers  and 
757,822  farmers,  planters,  and  overseers.  This  is  natural,  as  the 
rural  population  of  the  South  is  largely  negro. 

In  the  cities  the  negroes  are  taking  their  places  with  white 
professional  and  business  men.  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  negroes 
engaged  in  every  trade  and  profession — ten  la^^'yers,  thirty  minis- 
ters, three  dentists,  ten  physicians,  two  photographers,  school- 
masters, real-estate  dealers,  merchants,  tailors,  jewelers,  thirty- 
five  dress-makers,  four  restaurant-keepers,  sixteen  stenographers; 
and  negroes  have  four  savings  banks,  and  four  weekly  newspapers. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  1734  negro  physicians  and  surg- 
eons, and  125  drug  stores  owned  by  negroes.  The  Patent  Office  at 
Washington  shows  some  four  hundred  inventions  patented  by 
them. 

And  thus  the  negro  has  shown  his  ability  to  advance  along 
another  important  line. 

The  religious  sense  of  the  negro  is  shown  by  his  interest  in  and 
liberal  support  of  his  churches.  The  23,770  negro  churches  are 
mostly  Methodist  and  Baptist.  Andrew  Carnegie  calculates  that 
these  churches  have  a  seating  capacity  of  6,800,000.  Out  of 
10,000,000  population,  there  are  2,673,977  communicants,  few 
adult  negroes  being  outside  the  churches.  Their  church  property 
is  valued  at  $26,626,448.  Can  the  white  race  make  a  proportion- 
ate showing? 

These  churches  exert  a  good  influence  on  the  race.  There  is  a 
popular  tendency  to  regard  the  negro  churches  and  religion  as 
emotional,  superstitious,— in  general,  as  a  joke.  But  some  day 
we  shall  all  see  these  humble  churches  receive  a  degree  of  divine 
approbation  that  will  not  be  accorded  many  a  proud,  wealthy 
congregation. 
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The  negro  has  furnished  his  quota  of  distinguished  men.  Booker 
T.  Washington's  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  this  and 
other  countries.  The  gifted,  scholarly  Du  Bois  is  universally 
respected  by  learned  men.  Frederick  Douglass  will  always  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  his  race.  H.  O.  Tanner 
has  achieved  international  fame  as  an  artist.  Charles  W.  Ches- 
nutt  and  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  are  distinguished  mulatto 
noveHsts.  Alexander  Dumas  and  Poushkin,  two  immortal  names 
in  world  literature,  were  mulattoes.  Coleridge  Taylor,  the  late 
composer,  lived  a  useful,  respected  life  in  England. 

From  an  artistic  viewpoint,  the  negro  is  the  hope  of  our  nation. 
Negro  melodies  are  our  only  distinctive  national  music.  The 
musical  possibilities  of  the  old  plantation  melodies  are  strikingly 
shown  by  Dvorak,  who  has  used  them  in  his  "New  World" 
Symphony.  We  may  well  expect  the  American  Shakespeare  or 
Mozart  to  spring  from  this  strange,  sensitive  race. 

Is  this  progress  in  all  phases  of  civilized  life  consistent  with  the 
popular  theory  of  negro  inferiority?  It  certainly  shows  that 
even  under  adverse  and  discouraging  conditions,  the  negro  race 
can  improve  by  its  own  efforts.  Differences  in  capacity  are  indi- 
vidual, not  racial.  Comparing  races,  it  is  true,  for  obvious  reasons, 
that  the  Caucasian  race  has  produced  greater  men  than  any  other 
race;  but  given  the  same  opportunities  and  advantages,  it  is 
probable  that  other  races,  and  especially  the  negro,  could  have 
made  the  same  showing.  Professor  Helleberg  has  cleverly  re- 
marked: "No  one  questions  the  superiority  of  the  white  race — 
except  the  members  of  every  other  race." 

While,  in  the  last  analysis,  this  idea  of  superiority  is  probably 
not  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  race-prejudices,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably an  injustice  to  the  negro,  unfounded,  and  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  both  races.  Certainly,  Christ  never  taught 
such  a  theory;  it  is  clearly  at  variance  with  His  teachings  of 
humility,  charity,  love,  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

We  may  safely  conclude  from  the  preceding  somewhat  exhaus- 
tive discussion  of  the  advancement  of  the  negro  during  the  past 
half-century,  that  he  is  capable  of  progressing  and  taking  a  res- 
pectable, honorable  place  in  our  American  life.  It  is  true  that  the 
masses  of  the  negro  race  yet  remain,  largely  because  of  objective 
conditions,  in  poverty  and  ignorance.     Yet  the  race  has  produced 
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men  of  ambition  and  ability  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
in  time,  the  entire  race  will  have  made  the  same  advancement, 
especially  if  the  white  race,  which  holds  the  ruling  hand,  will  do 
its  share  in  the  uplifting  of  the  negro. 

Especially  should  this  progress  be  praised  since  it  has  been 
made  against  a  barrier  which,  north,  south,  east,  and  west — 
wherever  there  are  negroes — ^has  closed  to  them  the  door  of  pro- 
gress, opportunity,  and  justice — race  prejudice.  This  racial 
feeling  exists  in  greater  or  less  intensity  throughout  the  entire 
country.  It  varies  with  the  number,  importance,  and  position 
of  the  negro;  but  it  is  everywhere  present.  A  Northern  village, 
with  only  a  few  negroes,  would  see  a  very  mild  prejudice;  a  Sou- 
thern community,  largely  made  up  of  negroes,  would  see  little 
else. 

It  is  seen  in  the  South  in  laws,  of  which  the  "Jim  Crow"  laws, 
those  which  have  worked  the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro  by  ingenious  "grandfather"  and  other  clauses,  and  those 
requiring  the  separation  of  the  races  in  public  places  are  notorious 
examples.  The  frequent  lynchings  and  race  riots  show  how  deeply 
this  feeling  is  ingrained  in  the  public  mind.  In  the  North,  where 
legally,  at  least,  the  negro  is  the  equal  of  the  white,  the  feeling  is 
just  as  bitter.  The  negro  is  relegated  to  menial  labor,  positions 
of  responsibility  being  closed  to  the  ablest  negro.  There  is  un- 
fair competition,  discrimination  on  the  part  of  employers;  while 
the  hostility  of  the  labor  unions  makes  even  the  right  to  earn  an 
honest  Kving  uncertain  to  the  negro.  Du  Bois  remarks:  "The 
negro  artisan  must  not  only  learn  to  be  a  craftsman,  but  must 
overcome  white  contempt  for  the  negro,  hence  he  is  not  liable  to 
be  more  than  a  poor  workman,  being  but  half-hearted  in  either 
cause."  In  social  contact,  the  vacant  seat  beside  a  negro  in  a 
crowded  street-car,  the  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  the  angry  glances, 
the  cold  stare  in  answer  to  a  civil  question  or  remark — all  these 
tell  of  the  existence  of  an  unchristian  feeling  that  no  human  laws 
can  suppress. 

A  generation  ago  the  negro  in  the  North  found  conditions  almost 
ideal.  Then  the  colored  population  of  the  North,  which  was  not 
large,  was  composed  largely  of  ex-slaves,  industrious  and  law- 
abiding,  who  enjoyed  the  respect  of  their  white  neighbors.  During 
the  Civil  War,  the  few  negroes  of  Boston  enjoyed  even  special 
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privileges,  and  were  shown  marks  of  respect  and  sympathy. 
But  today  all  is  changed.  Within  the  last  two  decades  there  has 
been  a  heavy  emigration  of  negroes  northward  and  race  prejudice, 
especially  among  the  working  classes,  has  resulted.  The  factor 
of  industrial  competition  between  black  and  white  is  rapidly 
intensifying  race  hatred.  Antipathies  under  such  conditions  are 
inevitable. 

The  rural  negro  of  the  South  dreams  of  the  Northern  city  as  a 
sort  of  haven  where  he  is  to  be  forever  free  from  Jim  Crow  laws, 
constant  reminders  of  his  inferior  position,  lynchings,  poor  schools, 
and  injustice  in  the  courts.  But  he  is  soon  disillusioned.  He 
finds  himself  out  of  place  in  the  busy  Northern  city.  There  is 
race  discrimination  in  employment.  He  must  meet  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  But  his  industrial  failure  is  as  much  due  to 
his  inefficiency  as  to  race  discrimination.  He  cannot  compete 
with  the  white  laborer.  The  easy-going  ways  of  slavery  and 
Southern  rural  life  have  unfitted  him  for  keen  commercial  life. 
He  finds  no  encouragement,  nor  patience  with  his  faults.  And 
he  is  never  free  from  the  evils  of  race  prejudice. 

Psychologically,  race  prejudice  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple, 
child-like  instinct,  wholly  out  of  place  in  intelligent  minds.  It 
is  in  the  same  category  with  the  child's  fear  of  the  dark,  a  super- 
stitious person's  dread  of  a  corpse,  and  the  distrust  of  country 
people  for  strangers — a  distrust  based  upon  unfamiliarity.  It  is 
an  application  of  the  universal  tendency  to  distrust  unfamiliar 
things.  In  reality,  the  negro  is  still  strange  to  us;  he  is  still  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  mistrust. 

Racial  hatred,  based  upon  distrust  for  the  unfamiliar,  existed 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Men  early  grouped 
themselves  into  famihes  and  tribes,  later  into  nations  and  races. 
The  advantage  of  union  for  protection  and  co-operation  were 
early  perceived  and  adopted.  Common  interests  led  to  the 
association  of  individuals  who  were  mutually  agreeable.  Within 
his  own  group  the  primitive  man  placed  all  confidence  in  his 
fellow-man.  He  was  to  treat  members  of  his  own  group  with 
justice  and  fair  dealing.  But  instinct  told  him  that  outside  the 
group,  every  individual  was  to  be  regarded  with  distrust,  and  was 
to  be  treated  with  hostility.  Our  present  race  prejudice  is  a 
survival  of  this  primitive  instinct.     By  conquest  and  otherwise. 
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the  many  small  groups  were  reduced  to  fewer  larger  groups,  the 
beginnings  of  nations  and  races. 

But  through  all  these  stages,  there  existed  this  same  distrust 
of  the  unfamiliar.  It  exists  today,  and  in  no  case,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  so  noticeably  as  in  our  present  race  feelings.  The 
negro  is  as  yet  unfamiliar  to  the  Caucasian.  However,  the  dif- 
ferent experiences  of  the  North  and  the  South  have  developed 
different  attitudes  toward  the  negro.  In  the  South,  the  long, 
intimate  relations  between  master  and  slave  developed  a  caste 
feehng,  which  gradually  took  the  place  of  race  prejudice.  In 
the  North,  where  the  negro  is  a  comparative  stranger,  there  is  no 
caste  feeling — it  is  race  prejudice  pure  and  simple.  It  is  merely 
a  "skin  prejudice;"  the  same  feeling  would  exist  toward  a  white 
man  masquerading  as  a  negro. 

This  feeling  is  reciprocated  by  the  negro,  and  thus  we  find 
within  our  nation  two  races,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  racial  anti- 
pathy. This  gives  rise  to  the  problem  which  this  paper  endeavors 
to  discuss — the  Race  Problem,  or  more  specifically,  the  Negro 
Problem. 

There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  racial  antipathy.  The  negro 
is  not  dangerous.  He  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  prejudice 
against  him.  He  is  not  here  in  our  country  of  his  own  fi-ee  will: 
the  white  man  forcibly  carried  him  from  his  native  land  and  forced 
him  to  centuries  of  unrequited  toil.  We  brought  him  here  and 
profited  at  his  expense.  Now  when  we  can  no  longer  exploit  him 
and  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  why  must  he  continually 
suffer  from  unjust  prejudice? 

The  negro  problem  is  essentially  this:  about  three  centuries 
ago,  the  negro  was  brought  here  for  selfish  ends.  It  is  beyond 
imagination  to  believe  that  he  was  brought  here  for  any  Christian- 
izing or  civilizing  purposes.  The  slave-traders  were  patronized 
solely  because  the  negro  was  of  great  economic  value.  But  now 
we  have  at  least  advanced  beyond  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
profit  can  no  longer  be  wrung  from  the  toil  and  sorrow  of  the  black 
man.  We  boast  of  our  democracy  and  Christianity.  Is  the 
negro  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  these  two  great  principles, 
or  is  he  to  be  harassed  and  oppressed  by  a  groundless,  cruel  race 
prejudice?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  him?  This  is  the 
problem. 
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Several  solutions  of  this  problem  have  from  time  to  time  been 
suggested.  Some  represent  a  sincere  effort  to  reheve  the  situation 
for  the  benefit  of  both  races:  some  are  solely  concerned  for  the 
advantage  and  comfort  of  the  white  race. 

The  remedy  most  often  urged  and  the  one  that  is  apparently 
the  most  practicable  is  deportation  of  the  negroes.  To  say  the 
least,  such  a  policy  would  be  impossible  and  unwise.  It  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  to  remove  the  ten  milHon  negroes  and 
their  natural  increase;  all  the  ships  flying  the  American  flag  would 
be  unequal  to  the  task.  Were  it  possible,  it  would  be  unwise 
from  every  point  of  view.  Not  only  would  such  a  measure  be 
taken  over  the  protest  of  every  negro,  but  against  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  Southern  States.  Whatever  may  be  the  planter's 
feelings  toward  the  negro,  he  can  not  disregard  the  negro's  im- 
portance economically.  So  essential  is  colored  labor  that  the 
planter  will  often  maintain  an  armed  guard  over  his  cotton 
pickers  lest  other  employers  induce  them  to  leave  him.  Econo- 
mically, he  is  all-important  in  the  South,  and  his  removal  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  oft  suggested  policy  of  segregation  is  also  impractical  and 
impossible.  Some  advocate  the  segregation  of  negroes  in  a  State 
of  their  own.  Which  State  will  he  be  given?  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, all  States  are  equal.  With  our  present  race  prejudice, 
would  a  negro  State  be  admitted  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
States?  If  we  would  not  admit  such  a  State,  we  should  virtually 
have  deportation.  Segregation  would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  South 
as  deportation.  The  negro  population  must  be  distributed  over 
the  Southern  States;  it  can  not  be  segregated  in  a  separate  State. 
Such  a  State  most  certainly  could  not  be  admitted  on  an  equality 
with  other  States.  To  admit  it  as  an  inferior  State  would  be  a 
legal  assumption  of  the  ab.surd  theory  of  race  inferiority. 

Segregation  in  quarters  or  districts  is  equally  impossible.  Fur- 
thermore, any  segregation  would  only  widen  the  breach  between 
the  races. 

And  both  deportation  and  segregation  would  be  a  reflection  on 
our  Christianity.  It  would  amount  to  a  virtual  admission  that  we 
were  not  great  enough  to  cope  with  the  situation  that  we  have 
brought  about.  In  his  present  condition,  any  abandonment  of 
the  negro  would  be  in  reality  condemning  him  to  a  return  to  a 
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status  of  barbarism,  as  he  needs  Caucasian  influence  and  help  to 
fully  civilize  him.  But  that  either  of  these  policies  will  ever  be 
tried  is  so  extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further 
of  them.     The  negro  is  here,  and  here  to  stay. 

The  theory  that  the  negro  is  a  degenerate  race  and  will  be  ex- 
tinguished by  natural  selection  has  been  refuted  by  statistics. 
We  have  seen  that  the  negro  population  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  death  rate  among  negroes  is  very  high,  owing  largely  to 
unsanitary  conditions  of  living  and  the  comparative  newness  of 
the  temperate  cHmate.  But  with  the  betterment  of  conditions 
the  death  rate  will  decrease  and  the  tendency  will  be  ever  toward 
a  stronger,  healthier  race.  The  high  death  rate  is  counteracted 
by  the  high  birth  rate.  The  negro  race  will  never  be  extinguished 
by  natural  selection. 

Several  methods  of  artificial  extinction  have  been  suggested. 
One  is  by  preventing  breeding  among  negroes,  thus  causing  the 
race  to  disappear  with  the  present  generation.  Another  even 
more  cruel  policy  that — it  must  be  admitted — has  been  widely 
considered  by  our  more  blood-thirsty  citizens,  is  best  expressed 
in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  American  statesman:  "We'll 
have  to  send  a  few  more  niggers  to  hell."  Such  methods  can 
scarcely  be  defended  as  Christian. 

Professor  Thomas,  from  a  psychological  viewpoint,  is  optim- 
istic. He  thinks  that  race  prejudice  may  be  modified  by  associ- 
ation and  familiarizing;  that  in  time  the  mutual  distrust  of  un- 
familiar races  will  disappear.  But  such  a  change  could  not 
take  place  for  several  generations,  if  at  all.  The  prospect  of  such 
ideal  relations  in  the  dim  future  is  poor  consolation  for  the  present 
generation,  and  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  negro  today.  Nor  would  such  an  outcome  excuse  the  present 
white  generation  for  their  unchristian  treatment  of  the  negro. 
This  problem  is  one  that  demands  some  immediate  relief;  it 
cannot  rightfully  be  passed  on  to  future  generations  for  their 
solution.  Justice  and  Christianity  demand  that  the  present 
generation  apply  the  only  practical  and  possible  solution — the 
Golden  Rule. 

A  complete  amalgamation  of  races  may  also  take  place  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Then,  of  course,  as  there  will  be  but  one  race, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  race  hatred.     But  like  the  eventual 
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psychological  solution  that  will  result  from  a  policy  of  laissez-faire, 
the  prospect  of  race  amalgamation  does  nothing  for  the  present 
negro.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  life. 
The  prospect  of  eventual  amalgamation  can  help  him  very  little. 

None  of  these  proposed  remedies  is  practical  or  in  harmony 
with  Christian  ethics.  They  would  all  solve  the  problem  with  the 
least  effort  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  white  race.  Their 
sum  and  substance  is :  let  us  abandon  the  negro  to  his  own  resour- 
ces. Let  us  get  rid  of  him.  Then  we  can  go  about  our  business 
with  no  more  concern  or  worry  over  race  relationships. 

But  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  negro.  It  is  not 
enough  to  merely  cease  discrimination  or  get  him  out  of  the  road. 
If  the  white  race  would  substantiate  their  claim  to  superiority, 
they  can  do  so  only  by  being  superior,  not  by  merely  claiming  to 
be.  And  we  can  best  show  our  superiority  by  treating  the  race 
which  Fate  has,  in  a  sense,  intrusted  to  our  keeping,  with  justice 
and  charity. 

Among  the  positive  influences  for  good  on  the  negro,  none  have 
been  more  successful  than  education.  But  the  negro  is  largely 
self-educatedj  the  aid  given  by  whites  to  negro  education  has  not 
been  very  notable.  Proper  education,  industrial  education,  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  elevate  the  negro  economically. 
Such  an  education  is  vastly  more  beneficial  to  the  negro  than  a 
purely  literary  and  cultural  course. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  apparent  discrimination  against 
negro  labor  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  race  prejudice  as  of  in- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  the  negro.  The  negro  must  do  something 
to  deserve  respect.  He  must  show  the  white  man  that  he  can  rise 
above  the  "worthless  nigger"  class.  "The  trouble  with  the  negro," 
says  Booker  T.  Washington,  "is  that  he  is  all  the  time  trying  to 
get  recognition,  whereas  what  he  should  do  is  to  get  something  to 
recognize. "  The  man  with  some  property,  even  though  small,  is 
universally  recognized.  And  industrial  training  best  fits  the  negro 
to  get  a  little  property.  This  is  the  valuable  advice  of  Wash- 
ington; and  this  the  negro  must  do.  He  cannot  expect,  nor 
should  he,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  give  him  a  life  of 
ease.     He  must  be  reasonable  and  wilhng  to  do  his  part. 

A  purely  cultural  training  would  in  reality  be  detrimental  to 
the  negro.     It  would  not  fit  him  to  occupy  the  place  in  society 
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which  he  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  hold.  To  educate  the 
negro  so  as  to  instil  into  him  high  ideals  and  aims,  and  then  to 
force  him  to  assume  an  inferior  position,  is  a  most  unwise  policy. 
It  could  not  fail  to  make  him  miserable  and  unhappy. 

The  intellectual  negroes  are  the  most  dissatisfied  class.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Du  Bois,they  maintain  a  spirit  of  hopeless 
resentment.  "Agitate,  fight,  and  object,"  is  their  doctrine. 
They  would  force  the  white  race  to  an  immediate  recognition  of 
their  rights.  But  this  is  an  unwise  attitude.  To  talk  of  forcing 
anything  is  generally  easier  than  the  actual  forcing.  N^othing  is 
to  be  gained  by  ill-temper  and  radicalism  on  the  part  of  either 
race.  Washington's  remedy  of  work  and  patience  is  by  far  the 
wisest  policy  for  the  negro.  .  His  first  thought  must  be  of  his 
material  welfare.  Once  that  is  assured,  then  there  is  time  for 
culture. 

Education  of  the  negro  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  both 
races.  Ignorant  negroes  are  as  dangerous  as  ignorant  whites  or 
foreigners.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  increase  of  education 
among  the  negroes.  Of  all  the  suggested  solutions  of  the  negro 
problem  so  far  discussed,  the  gradual  uplift  of  the  race  by  means 
of  education  seems  the  only  adequate  one.  In  the  desire  to  educate 
the  negro  is  seen  a  practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule.  It 
has  been  the  only  policy  applied  that  has  been  in  accordance  with 
this  great  principle.  Since  this  limited  application  of  Christianity 
has  been  so  successful,  why  not  thoroughly  apply  the  Golden  Rule 
to  the  question?  It  is  certain  that  violence,  force,  and  legislation 
can  never  relieve  the  situation.  Why  not  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain  instead  of  the  worst? 

Many  good,  well-meaning  persons  advocate  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  negro  to  full  social  and  political  equality  with 
the  whites.  Presumably  this  is  to  be  done  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. But  the  negro  problem  cannot  be  settled  in  legislative 
halls.  Such  a  solution  would  be  comparable  to  the  conversion  of 
an  entire  heathen  tribe  by  a  decree  of  its  chief.  It  would  be  a 
step  of  such  extreme,  unreasoning  radicalism  as  would  produce 
far  more  evil  than  good.  A  sweep  of  the  pen  freed  the  negro 
from  slavery;  but  no  such  instantaneous  act  can  free  him  from 
the  bonds  of  race  prejudice.  That  is  ingrained  deep  in  the  soul 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  a  change  of  spirit.     Such  a  policy 
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would  be  in  accordance  with  the  Golden  Rule,  but  obviously  very 
unwise  and  ineffective. 

A  practical  application  of  Christianity  is  the  only  remedy  for 
this  perplexing  problem.  If  we  expel  the  negro  from  the  country, 
if  we  segregate  him,  or  extinguish  him,  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem.  We  have  merely  avoided  the  responsibility  which  it  is 
our  Christian  duty  to  assume. 

The  race  problem  is  diflBcult  to  discuss.  Prejudices  and  opin- 
ions are  strong,  fixed,  and  of  many  varieties;  and  in  considering 
the  application  of  Christianity  to  this  delicate  question,  one 
finds  the  complexity  further  increased  by  the  widely  different 
constructions  placed  by  sects  and  individuals  upon  the  teachings 
of  Christ. 

But  whatsoever  his  opinions  and  beliefs,  every  fair-minded 
person  must  concede  three  points.  First,  that  the  American 
negi'o  is  not  receiving  the  proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
white  race.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  negro  suffers  from 
unfair  discrimination,  injustice,  and  neglect.  Second,  that  the 
essence  of  Christ's  teaching  with  reference  to  social  relations  is 
embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule.  And  third,  that  our  attitude 
toward  the  negro  is  inconsistent  with  this  principle.  The  policy 
of  the  American  people  toward  the  negro  has  been  neither  just  nor 
charitable.  Some  definite  change  of  policy  is  needed;  and  this 
change  must  be  brought  about  by  a  practical  application  of 
Christianity;  by  following  the  Golden  Rule. 

We  are  specifically  told  that  this  is  the  thesis  toward  which  all 
Biblical  laws  and  teachings  center.  In  Matthew  XXII,  35-40, 
we  read:  "Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked  Him  a 
question,  tempting  Him  and  saying,  'Master,  which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?'  Jesus  said  unto  him,  'Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And 
the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets*. " 
This  commandment  is  similarly  expressed  in  several  other  pas- 
sages. (Matthew,  XIX,  19;  Mark  XII,  29-31;  Luke  X,  27; 
Romans,  XIX,  9;  James,  II,  8;  and  Galatians  V,  14.)  A  practical 
application  of  this  principle  is  shown  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.     The  priest  and  the  Levite  made  no  effort  to  aid 
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their  distressed  countryman.  It  remained  for  a  member  of  the 
despised  Samaritan  race  to  take  practical  steps  to  relieve  the  un- 
fortunate Jew,  his  racial  enemy.  Christ  used  this  parable  to 
answer  the  question,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  And  it  would 
appear  from  this  parable  that  all  humanity  is  our  neighbor. 

There  is  a  similarity  between  this  incident  and  our  own  race 
problem.  Race  hatred  existed  between  Jew  and  Samaritan. 
Yet  the  Samaritan  was  great  enough  to  overcome  his  prejudices 
and  help  the  Jew  in  trouble.  And  then  there  is  Christ's  approval 
of  the  charitable  act :  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise. "  It  is  shown  by 
this  parable  that  men  of  all  races  are  our  neighbors  and  to  be 
treated  with  charity.  We  are  commanded  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Samaritan.  And  well  may  we  "go  and  do  likewise"  in  our 
treatment  of  the  negro.  Clearly  ,he  is  in  trouble  and  needs  our 
aid.  If  we  are  following  the  teachings  of  Christ  we  cannot  deny 
him  that.  Will  we  play  the  part  of  the  priest  or  Levite,  or  of  the 
Good  Samaritan?  Consistency  would  demand  that  we  assume 
the  latter  role.  It  is  only  by  the  universal  application  of  the  wisest 
rule  ever  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  society:  "Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, "  that 
the  world  can  hope  to  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  good-will. 

How  may  we  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  present  American  negro 
problem? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  judge  the  negro  fairly.  Negroes  are 
misjudged  more,  probably,  than  any  other  class  of  people,  owing 
in  large  part  to  the  powerful  race  prejudice.  The  negro  is 
charged  with  being  vicious  and  dangerous,  and  negro  criminals 
and  crime  are  cited  to  prove  the  charge.  This  is  all 
wrong.  While  statistics  show  a  greater  percentage  of  negro 
criminals  than  white,  yet  the  proportion  in  either  race 
is  far  too  small  to  be  characteristic.  Why  not  say  that 
the  negro  is  an  energetic,  progressive,  law-abiding  race, 
and  cite  as  proof  the  best  of  his  race?  This  would  be  more 
just  to  the  negro,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  a  fair  estimate. 
Any  race  should  be  judged  not  alone  by  its  best  quahties  or  its 
worst  traits;  not  only  by  its  best  or  its  worst  members;  but  by  a 
fair  average.  The  exception  should  not  be  made  the  rule.  The 
negro  race  should  be  judged  with  consideration  for  its  virtues  and 
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patience  with  its  faults.  The  good  negro  can  in  no  way  justly  be 
held  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  worst  of  his  race.  All 
negroes  are  not  alike;  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  negroes, 
just  as  there  are  different  types  of  white  men,  and  justice  would 
demand  that  the  negro  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  member  of  a 
different  race,  but  as  an  individual.  The  average  negro  is  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding,  and  he,  not  the  exceptional  cases,  should  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  race.  Let  us  always  remember  the 
Divine  warning:    "Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged." 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  take  steps  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  negro  population  is  living.  The  part 
played  by  the  white  race  in  the  spread  of  negro  crime  and  pau- 
perism should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  dive,  the  resort,  the  saloon, 
poverty,  ingorance,  and  unsanitary  conditions  are  the  great 
breeders  of  crime  among  all  races.  And  yet  these  influences 
exist  in  practically  every  community.  Especially  do  they  tend 
to  develop  negro  criminals.  As  a  result  of  discrimination,  com- 
petition, and  of  their  own  ineflfieiency,  there  is  more  idleness  pro- 
portionately among  the  negro  laborers  than  among  white.  Idle- 
ness, in  itself  a  dangerous  condition,  always  breeds  evil.  Under 
existing  conditions,  the  negro  is  driven  for  social  life  and  amuse- 
ment to  frequent  resorts  run  by  other  negroes,  often  by  whites. 
Political  interests  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public  allow  such 
proprietors  to  operate  with  impunity.  Negro  crime  is  inevitable 
under  these  circumstances. 

Were  the  Golden  Rule  applied,  such  evils  might  largely  be 
abolished  and  the  condition  of  the  negro  bettered.  Every  negro 
would  be  given  a  free  man's  right  to  work  for  his  living  and  be 
paid  according  to  his  talents  and  industry.  Profitable  and  ele- 
vating amusements  would  be  provided  for  his  leisure  hours;  he 
would  not  be  driven  to  frequent  dives  and  resorts.  Or  better 
still,  there  would  be  no  such  places  to  frequent.  By  enforcement 
of  sanitary  laws,  intelligent  charity,  and  justice  in  the  matter  of 
employment,  much  poverty,  disease,  and  crime  could  be  avoided. 
Education  is  essential  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  this  alone  will  only  increase  the  unpleasantness  of  the  negro's 
position.  Unless  he  be  allowed  to  make  full  use  of  his  education 
and  training,  it  has  been  more  than  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Without  opportunity,  the  best  education  is  of  no  practical  value. 
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We  should  be  great  enough  to  overlook  such  a  superficial  thing  as 
an  uncertain  and  unfounded  color  line  and  regard  the  negro  not 
merely  as  a  negro,  but  as  a  man.  If  he  is  a  good,  wise,  and  able 
man,  his  talents  and  character  should  be  given  full  opportunity 
to  develop  and  work. 

If  we  are  the  superior  race,  our  example  must  be  of  considerable 
influence  with  those  who  must  look  to  us  as  leaders.  Our  attitude 
toward  the  negro  will  very  largely  determine  his  attitude  toward 
us.  If  we  have  consideration  for  his  rights  and  feelings,  we  can 
then  reasonably  expect  to  receive  the  same  treatment  in  return. 
Today  we  may  well  continue  the  practice  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who, 
being  asked  why  he  was  always  so  careful  to  return  in  kind  the 
respectful,  friendly  greetings  of  negroes  whom  he  chanced  to  meet, 
replied:  "I  can't  allow  any  negro  to  outdo  me  in  courtesy."' 
And  Jefferson  Davis  was  at  that  time  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

This  example,  common  in  the  old  South,  may  account  for  the 
proverbial  respectfulness  and  politeness  of  the  old  Southern 
negroes :  the  lack  of  such  examples  today  may  explain  the  reputed 
disrespect  and  insolence  of  the  present  negro  generation.  Before  a 
member  of  the  "superior"  race  treats  any  negro  uncivilly,  he  may 
well  stop  and  recall  the  Divine  command  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  And  he  should  remember  that  most  treatment  is  re- 
turned in  kind;  and  that  a  gentleman  is  usually  treated  as  such, 
and  vice  versa. 

Every  human  being  has  a  right  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Ufe. 
Any  unkind  act,  word,  or  treatment  that  will  in  any  way  detract 
from  honest,  healthful  pleasure  is  a  violation  of  a  right  as  sacred 
as  the  right  to  hold  property.  Yet  the  cases  of  unhappiness 
caused  unoffending  negroes  by  insult,  neglect,  coldness,  and  race 
hatred  at  the  hands  of  whites,  are  of  countless  occurrence.  The 
most  re.spectable  negro  can  scarcely  venture  into  a  public  place 
without  receiving  some  cowardly  reminder  of  his  color  and  status. 
That  this  is  of  daily  occurrence  is  undeniable;  that  it  is  wrong  is 
unquestionable.  Such  treatment  is  not  in  accordance  with  our 
democracy  or  Christianity.  It  should  never  have  to  be  said  of 
any  Christian  gentleman  that  he  had  voluntarily  marred  the 

6.     Baker:    Following    the    Color 
Line,  p.  104. 
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happiness  of  any  of  our  dark-skinned  fellow-citizens,  simply  because 
of  race  feelings.  Far  be  it  from  any  honorable  person  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  a  happy  soul  by  any  inconsiderate  action  or  remark. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  means  suggested  for  applying 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  negro  problem  have  been: 
(1)  by  judging  the  negro  fairly;  (2)  by  bettering  the  conditions 
under  which  he  lives,  thus  doing  away  with  pauperism  and  crime; 
(3)  by  insuring  him  intelligent  and  useful  education,  which  will 
increase  bis  industrial  efficiency;  (4)  by  giving  him  opportunity  to 
show  his  individual  abihty,  judging  him  as  a  man,  not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  race;  (5)  by  setting  him  a  good  example;  (6)  by  consider- 
ate and  courteous  treatment;  and  (7)  by  overcoming  instinctive 
racial  prejudice  and  treating  the  negro  with  justice  and  charity. 
Patience  and  the  Golden  Rule  are  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 
Force,  law,  and  agitation  can  do  nothing  but  make  a  bad  matter 
worse.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  such  a  problem  exists,  but 
we  should  fiot  forget  who  is  responsible  for  the  negro's  presence 
in  the  United  States.  We  must  solve  the  problem  in  some  way; 
and  why  not  solve  it  to  the  advantage  of  both  races?  Time, 
patience,  and  the  Golden  Rule — these  alone  can  bring  about  a 
happy  solution  of  an  unhappy  problem.  If  we  are  a  Christian 
nation,  making  great  efforts  at  the  Christianization  of  heathen- 
dom, why  do  we  not  apply  in  our  own  land  the  doctrines  which 
we  are  so  zealously  spreading? 

A  great  object  lesson  in  the  solution  of  race  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  Jamaica.  The  population  of  this  island  is  composed  of 
600,000  blacks,  40,000  to  50,000  mulattoes,  and  only  14,000  to 
15,000  whites.  Race  friction  and  prejudice  are  nowhere  apparent. 
In  the  courts,  there  is  absolute  justice  in  dealing  with  black  and 
white;  if  anything,  all  things  being  equal,  the  white  offender  is 
given  a  severer  penalty  on  the  ground  that  he  should  know  better. 
Mutual  courtesy  and  consideration  mark  the  relations  between 
the  two  races.  There  are  black  and  white  business  men,  the  black 
predominating.  Negroes  are  seen  in  the  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  The  Governor  at  his  levees  invites  impartially  all 
officials;  black,  white,  and  brown.  The  efficient  police-force  is 
exclusively  negro.  The  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  black 
street-car  conductors  and  policemen  might  well  be  imitated  by 
similar  American  officials.     There  are  negroes  in  all  professions. 
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There  is  still  much  illiteracy,  but  with  education  in  the  firm,  im- 
partial hands  of  the  imperial  government,  this  evil  is  rapidly  being 
removed.  The  negroes  are  proud  of  their  race  and  are  quick  to 
suppress  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  their  number. 
Everywhere  there  is  good  government,  justice,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness. What  a  contrast  with  conditions  in  the  Black  Belt  of  our 
own  South! 

Slavery  once  existed  in  Jamaica.  But  during  the  years  1833 
and  1834  the  British  government  abolished  slavery  in  the  colonies. 
The  failure  of  the  whites  to  recognize  the  freedman,  and  the  evils 
of  race  prejudice  led  to  the  Eyre  Rebellion  of  1865  in  Jamaica.  A 
dictator  was  sent  from  England  to  settle  all  difficulties.  He 
proceeded  to  rule  impartially  and  with  justice,  and  the  political 
power  of  the  planters  was  broken  forever.  The  whites  chafed 
under  this  treatment,  but  the  blacks  were  satisfied  and  eagerly 
co-operated  with  the  new  government  to  bring  about  the  present 
happy  state  of  affairs. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  happy  solution  of  race  difficulties  in 
Jamaica  was  that  the  government  was  conciliatory  rather  than 
arbitrary,  as  it  is  in  our  Southern  States,  where  the  negro  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  local  administration.  Royce  says  that  the  cause 
was  "English  administration  and  English  reticence."  The 
administration  had  no  political  interests  to  serve,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  hence  ruled  impartially  and  with  a  view 
to  the  best  interests  of  both  races.  Without  boastings  and  re- 
minders, the  English  officials  impressed  upon  black  and  white 
alike  the  superiority  of  English  law.  Mr.  Mather  also  assigns  as 
a  reason,  the  good  results  of  generations  of  intelligent  missionary 
work  which  prepared  the  negro  for  freedom. 

This  successful  solution  in  Jamaica  was  reached  through  the 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule.  It  has  not  exactly  been  called  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  such 
it  is.  On  its  face,  it  is  hard-headed  administration  of  English 
justice;  in  reality,  it  is  an  apphcation  of  the  Golden  Rule— a 
synonym  for  justice.  England  has  here  shown  what  justice  can 
do  toward  solving  race  questions,  and  that  it  is  the  only  solution. 
Our  own  experience  has  vividly  shown  what  race  friction  will  not 
do.  It  would  seem  from  this  contrast  that  we  have  at  least  one 
thing  to  learn  from  British  government. 
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What  does  the  American  negro  want?     In  a  word,  it  is  Justice. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  his  "Following  the  Color  Line," 
reports  the  following  conversation  with  a  young  mulatto  business 
man  of  a  Southern  city : 

'All  I  want,'  he  said,  'is  to  be  protected  and  let  alone,  so  that 
I  can  build  up  this  business.' 

"  'What  do  you  mean  by  protection.'''  I  asked. 

"  'Well,  justice  between  the  races.  That  doesn't  mean  social 
equaUty.  We  have  a  society  of  our  own  and  that  is  all  we  want. 
If  we  can  have  justice  in  the  courts,  and  fair  protection,  we  can 
learn  to  compete  with  the  white  stores  and  get  along  all  right.'  " 

And  certainly  his  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Let  us  treat  the  negro  with  charity  and  consideration,  in  accord- 
ance with  Christ's  teaching.  We  have  seen  that  he  is  not  an 
inferior  race,  but  capable  of  attaining  an  honorable  and  useful 
position  in  our  national  life.  Let  us  throw  off  the  groundless  race 
prejudice  that  is  causing  both  races  sorrow  and  trouble.  Let  us 
treat  him — our  neighbor,  a  good  and  useful  neighbor — in  accord- 
ance with  the  Divine  command:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself. "  Let  us  apply  the  Golden  Rule,  the  foundation  ot  all 
proper  social  relations:  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. " 

Then  and  then  only  shall  we  have  taken  this  first  great  step 
toward  the  day  when  all  tribes,  all  nations,  and  all  races  shall 
recognize  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man — 
the  goal  of  Christianity. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE 

THE   HATTIE   ELIZABETH   LEWIS   MEMORIAL 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a  former  student  of 
the  University.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competition  in 
essay  writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
The  general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted  in  this  competition  is 
"The  Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Practical 
Affairs  and  Relations  of  Life,  Individual,  Social,  Industrial,  Com- 
mercial, or  Political";  but  each  essay  must  deal  with  a  single 
definite  subject,  or  a  single  phase  of  life.  Each  essay  is  required 
to  be  not  less  than  5,000  nor  more  than  10,000  words  in  length. 
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PREFACE 

A  great  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  reports,  and  magazine 
articles  have  beeii  written  about  the  relation  of  the  employer  to 
his  employees.  Among  these  writings  are  many  dealing  with  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  this  relation.  But  almost 
without  exception  the  application  of  these  principles  is  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  either  of  the  employees  or  of  society  in 
general.  Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  employer,  and  nowhere  have  the  advantages  which  would 
come  to  the  employer  as  the  result  of  the  apphcation  of  these 
principles,  been  definitely  enumerated. 

Although  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer  has  been  thus  neglected, 
the  extent  to  which  these  principles  will  actually  be  applied,  must 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
which  come  to  the  employer  as  the  result  of  their  application. 
Laws  and  legal  requirements  may  do  something  to  enforce  these 
principles,  but  the  initiative  of  the  employer  must  always  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  to  what  extent  they  will  be 
applied.  For  this  reason  this  paper  looks  at  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  employer,  and  regards  as  self-evident  the  good 
results  to  the  employees  and  to  society  as  a  whole,  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  relation  of  the  employer  to 
his  employees. 
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AN  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
CHRIST  TO  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  EMPLOY- 
ER TO  HIS  EMPLOYEES 

The  organization  of  the  industrial  world  has  undergone  great 
and  rapid  changes  during  the  last  century.  These  changes  have 
caused  a  constant  shifting  of  the  relations  between  men,  and  on 
account  of  this  lack  of  permanence  men  have  had  no  chance  to 
adjust  their  relations  in  the  most  mutually  advantageous  way. 
In  the  rush  of  the  business  world  and  with  constantly  changing 
conditions,  many  sound  principles  have  not  been  fully  made  use  of, 
and  many  things  have  been  done  without  a  full  consideration  of 
their  effect. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  relation  between  the  employer 
and  his  employees.  In  dealing  with  his  employees  the  modern 
employer  has  been  influenced  much  more  by  present  needs  and 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  immediate  future  than  has  been 
consistent  with  a  policy  making  for  his  greatest  advantage  in  the 
long  run.  This  must  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  great 
changes  in  industrial  organization,  which  have  given  the  employer 
no  chance  to  compare  the  effects  of  different  policies  or  to  observe 
the  good  results  of  a  far-sighted  policy  after  a  long  trial. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  all  industry  was  carried  on  in 
the  home  or  in  small  shops  close  by.  Every  one  engaged  in  pro- 
duction was  a  workman.  Nearly  every  worker  was  his  own 
master,  owning  his  own  tools  and  selling  his  own  product.  The 
few  men  who  employed  other  workmen,  worked  side  by  side  with 
them  in  their  little  shops.  The  whole  body  of  people  engaged  in 
each  trade  belonged  to  the  same  social  class,  and  their  relations 
were  easily  and  fairly  adjusted. 

But  with  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  between  1764 
and  1790,  the  methods  of  production  were  completely  changed. 
The  steam  engine,  invented  in  1769  by  James  Watt,  made  possible 
the  substitution  of  power  machinery  for  hand  labor.  The  mul- 
tiple spinning  wheel,  devised  in  1764  by  Hargreaves,  and  the  pow- 
er loom,  invented  by  Cartwright  in  1785,  transformed  spinning 
and  weaving  into  a  large-scale  industry;  and  the  puddling  process 
of  transforming  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron,  devised  about  the 
same  time  by  Cort,  facilitated  the  production  of  machinery.   The 
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result  of  these  inventions  was  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  power  machinery  was  replacing  hand  labor  in  every  im- 
portant branch  of  English  manufacturing.  With  the  introduction 
of  power  machinery  came  the  crowding  of  the  laborers  into  fac- 
tories. The  independent  artisans  with  their  small  shops  passed 
away,  and  the  capitalist,  employing  large  numbers  of  laborers, 
took  their  place.^ 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  manufactures 
began  to  assume  some  importance  in  the  United  States.  Power 
machinery  was  gradually  introduced  from  England  and  manu- 
factures were  encouraged  after  1816  by  a  high  protective  tariff. 
The  result  was  that  manufactures  increased  rapidly.  But  not 
until  after  the  Civil  War  did  the  United  States  become  primarily 
a  manufacturing  nation,  and  only  since  then  have  the  problems  of 
labor  and  capital  assumed  their  present  importance. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  independent  artisans  and  the 
small  shops  and  with  the  crowding  of  the  laborers  into  factories, 
came  an  entirely  different  relation  between  the  employer  and  his 
employees.  The  employer  was  now  a  man  of  another  class  than 
that  of  his  workmen.  Personal  contact  between  him  and  his 
hundreds  of  workers  was  impossible;  he  no  longer  worked  with 
them;  he  did  not  know  their  faces;  and  in  many  cases  he  did  not 
even  understand  the  technical  side  of  their  work.  He  simply 
bought  their  labor  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  sold  their  product 
for  as  much  as  he  could. 

At  the  present  time,  several  millions^  of  laborers  are  employed 
by  corporations  and  individual  employers,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  employers  to  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  employees.  The 
average  employer  looks  only  to  the  profits  of  the  immediate 
future.  He  is  concerned  primarily  with  keeping  down  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  and  in  this  he  is  encouraged  by  the  present 
organization  of  industry. 

The  dominant  note  of  modern  production  is  economy.  Com- 
petition has  reduced  the  margin  of  profits  to  a  point  where  the 
cost  of  production  must  be  kept  at  the  minimum  by  every  possible 

1.      Seager:     Principles    of   Eco-  2.     According  to  the  Census  of 

nomics,  pp.  13-14.  1910,  the  average  number  of 

wage-earners  employed  In  fac- 
torfea  was  0,615.000.  Seager, 
45. 
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means,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  an  enterprise  depends  on  its 
ability  to  produce  goods  at  a  low  cost.  To  the  business  manager 
labor  is  a  commodity  just  as  much  as  fuel  and  raw  material;  it  is 
simply  an  item  in  the  expense  account,  and  it,  like  all  other  items, 
must  be  kept  as  small  as  possible.  The  reputation  of  the  head  of 
an  industrial  estabUshment  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of  the 
dividends;  and  the  closer  he  bargains  and  the  more  carefully  he 
keeps  down  expenses,  the  greater  are  the  net  earnings  from  which 
dividends  are  paid. 

And  thus  since  his  success  depends  so  largely  upon  his  ability 
to  keep  down  cost,  the  modern  employer  has  every  inducement  to 
deal  with  his  employees  in  a  manner  as  devoid  of  feeling  as  that 
in  which  he  deals  with  his  machinery. 

But  while  labor  is  a  commodity,  there  is  also  a  human  element 
in  it.  The  wage-earner  is  in  reality  far  from  being  a  machine. 
The  commodity  he  sells  is  a  part  of  his  life;  and  this  fact  makes 
the  problem  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  relation  between 
employer  and  employee  a  difficult  one.  The  fundamental  basis 
of  this  problem  may  be  stated  briefly  thus:  competition  forces 
every  employer  to  keep  his  expenses  as  low  as  he  possibly  can,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  he  must  buy  labor  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
avoid  every  unnecessary  expense  in  connection  with  it.  But  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  wage-earners,  and 
their  happiness  and  health  are  most  important  factors  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  It  is  thus  unfortunately  the  case  that  the 
one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  determine  more  than  any  one  else 
the  laborers'  happiness  and  health — the  employer — has  apparently 
no  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  their  welfare,  but  has  apparently 
a  direct  interest  in  avoiding  all  the  responsibility  and  expense  he 
possibly  can,  in  connection  with  them. 

This  apparent  conflict  between  the  interest  of  the  employer  and 
the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  are  wage-earners, 
has  resulted  in  conditions  of  life  for  the  working  classes  that  are 
detrimental  to  their  welfare. 

At  the  present  time  the  laborer  suffers  in  many  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  wages  are  more  often  lower  than  they  should  be  in 
fairness  to  the  laborer.  This  may  be  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case,  such  as  an  overcrowded  local  labor 
market  or  because  the  group  of  laborers  in  the  case  is  an  es- 
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pecially  ignorant  one;  or  it  may  be  simply  on  account  of  the 
employer's  superior  bargaining  power.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
result  is  always  the  same :  the  laborer  finds  less  in  his  pay  envelope, 
and  consequently  must  live  less  comfortably  than  he  otherwise 
would. 

In  the  second  place,  the  laborer  is  often  unable  to  find  work. 
Seasonal  trades,  casual  trades,  labor  troubles,  and  business 
depressions  make  some  unemployment  inevitable;  but  much  occurs 
at  the  present  time  that  might  be  avoided. 

Again,  in  nearly  every  industry  the  laborer  who  falls  sick  loses 
his  entire  income;  and  the  same  result  follows  an  accident.  In 
either  case  the  laborer  is  deprived  of  all  his  income  at  the  time  when 
his  expenses  are  the  heaviest  and  he  needs  it  the  most. 

In  many  industries  the  health  and  strength  of  the  laborers  are 
undermined  by  overwork.  Strenuous  work,  long  hours,  or  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  exhausts  the  laborer  so  much  that  from  one  day  to 
another  he  expends  more  energy  than  he  is  able  to  replace.  Only 
one  result  can  follow  from  prolonged  overwork :  the  health  of  the 
worker  is  ruined. 

ChUdren,  who  should  be  in  school,  are  employed  in  many 
factories,  working  long  hours  in  close  confinement.'  Women 
workers  are  employed  at  hard  work  and  at  wages  made  low  by 
competition  with  women  who  have  other  sources  of  maintenance, 
and  who  work  only  to  earn  "pin"  money. 

In  many  trades  the  laborers  run  great  risk  of  accident.  Work 
in  a  powder  factory  or  a  coal  mine  or  a  machine  shop  is  necessarily 
dangerous,  but  carelessness  and  unnecessary  risks  cause  far  more 
accidents  than  do  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  work.* 


Out  of  the  6,615,046  wage- 
earners  employed  in  factories 
in  1909, 161,493  were  less  than 
16  years  old,  ISth  Census, 
Vol.  8,  p.  238. 

Out  of  15,970  accidents  in- 
vestigated in  Germany  in 
1887,  the  blame  was  placed  as 
follows,  (American  Journal  of 
Sociology.  Vol.  7,  p.  119): 

Fault  of  employer 19  .76% 

Fault  of  injured 25  .64  % 

Fault  of  both 4  .45% 

Fault  of  third  person.  3  .28% 
No  fault  assignable....  3.47% 
Inevitable     risk      of 

worli 43.40% 


Out  of  311  accidents  reported 
to  the  Kansas  Bureau  of 
Labor,  in  1911,  the  blamewas 
distributed    thus,    (27(ft   Be- 

Sort,  p.  228) : 
egllgence  of  in- 
jured! party 16  .07% 

Negligence  of  ;fel- 
low  employees 
or  others 5.14% 

Defective,  faulty 
or  unguarded 
machinery 
or  other  negli- 
gence of  em- 
ployer  33.78% 

Besponsibility 

not  Icnown 45  .01  % 
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But  just  as  serious  as  the  danger  of  accident  and  just  as  pre- 
ventable, is  the  danger  of  disease.  Gas  and  dust  of  many  kinds, 
mineral,  metallic,  animal,  or  vegetable,  are  harmful;  and  lead 
workers,  masons,  wool,  cotton,  wood,  paper,  and  tobacco  workers 
suffer  greatly  from  tuberculosis  and  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs.  Many  occupations  make  necessary  contact  with  poison- 
ous or  highly  noxious  materials,  injurious  vapors,  excessive 
temperatures,  or  abnormal  atmospheric  pressures;  but  carelessness 
and  unnecessary  risks  in  regard  to  diseases  are  all  too  common  in 
many  establishments  in  our  country. 

The  conditions  of  many  factories  are  unsanitary.  Poor  vent- 
ilation, dirty  floors  and  machinery,  the  absence  of  proper  con- 
veniences, and  cramped  quarters,  make  the  lives  of  the  workers 
disagreeable. 

The  ceaseless  grind  of  the  laborer's  work  and  the  uninterrupted 
monotony  of  his  life  tend  to  make  of  him  a  hopeless,  sullen  creature, 
imless  some  amusement  or  recreation  occupies  part  of  his  attention, 
and  in  many  cases  no  such  outside  interest  is  open  to  him. 

The  lack  of  opportunities  of  self-improvement  is  discouraging 
to  the  ambitious  laborer.  Despite  our  public  school  system  and 
oiu"  free  pubhc  libraries,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
making  it  easier  for  the  common  workingman  to  acquire  an  ed- 
ucation. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
laborers  has  been  neglected.  Some  employers,  it  is  true,  have 
kept  their  establishments  free  from  these  conditions  and  have 
successfully  cared  for  the  interests  of  their  employees;  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  employers  have  had  their  attention  so  fixed 
on  their  own  immediate  profits  that  they  have  failed  to  consider 
the  best  policy  in  the  long  run,  and  have  allowed  these  conditions 
to  continue. 

To  these  conditions,  under  which  the  laboring  people  now  work 
and  live,  it  is  possible  for  the  employer  to  apply  the  teachings  of 
Christ;and  the  result  of  their  application  is,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
not  only  that  the  employees  are  benefited,  but  that  in  the  long 
run  the  employer  is  amply  repaid,  in  a  financial  way,  by  better 
work.  But,  before  discussing  the  way  in  which  the  teachings  of 
Christ  may  be  applied  and  the  results  of  their  application,  it  is 
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necessary  to  inquire  just  what  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  in 
regard  to  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee. 

In  the  first  place,  Jesus  was  not  a  social  reformer.  When 
people  came  to  him  to  decide  social  or  financial  matters,  Jesus 
evaded  them.  Although  there  was  in  his  time  grave  need  of 
social  and  economic  reforms,  he  made  no  attempt  to  remedy  ex- 
isting social  evils  or  to  establish  a  rule  of  justice  and  equality  in 
Palestine.  In  short,  he  advocated  no  definite  program  of  economic 
and  social  reform.  He  was  primarily  a  reformer  of  morals. 
He  was  interested  in  other  reforms  only  in  so  far  as  they  had  a 
moral  bearing.  He  sought  to  make  society  better,  not  by  re- 
organizing it,  but  by  making  the  individual  more  perfect. 

However,  by  teaching  the  right  ideals  for  the  guidance  of  men 
in  all  their  affairs,  Jesus  has  done  the  greatest  possible  service 
toward  the  alleviation  of  social  wrongs.  He  has  pointed  out  the 
general  ethical  principle  upon  which  all  reforms  must  be  based. 
The  goal  of  all  human  progress  is  the  attainment  of  the  perfect 
state,  which  Jesus  so  constantly  urged  on  the  people,  where  men 
live  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  fellows  and  love  controls  the 
actions  of  every  one.  All  economic  and  social  reforms  are  merely 
steps  in  this  direction,  and  only  by  applying  the  general  ethical 
principles  of  Jesus  more  and  more  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
can  society  be  gradually  improved. 

The  basis  of  all  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  the  replacement  of 
greed  and  hate  and  selfishness  by  a  generous  love  of  one's  fellows. 
"You  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,'  but  I  say  unto  you:  whoever  smites  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  the  other  to  him  also.  "^  In  such  sayings  as  this 
Jesus  lays  down  general  principles  and  not  specific  regulations. 
He  means  simply  that  men  should  be  free  from  anger  and  hate, 
and  entertain  only  love  toward  friend  and  foe  alike.  Jesus  taught 
equality,  good  faith,  justice,  kindness,  and  mercy.  "All  things, 
therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them."*  The  golden  rule  means  simply  that 
every  one  must  give  the  interests  of  others  equal  consideration  with 
his  own  interests.  To  illustrate  what  he  means  by  love  and  mercy, 
Jesus  tells  the  story  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves.  "A 
certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was;    and 

5.       Malt.  V,  38-39.  6.       Matt,  Vlt,  12. 
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when  he  saw  him  he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  came  to 
him  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  on  them  oil  and  wine; 
and  he  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and 
took  care  of  him."'  This,  Jesus  relates  as  an  example  of  true 
brotherly  love  and  kindness.  By  such  stories  and  parables  Jesus 
points  out  that  service  to  one's  fellows  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  life,  and  that  all  other  things  should  be  made  subordinate  to 
love  and  service. 

Wealth  Jesus  regards  as  dangerous  to  a  correct  moral  life. 
"It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."' 
The  possessor  of  riches  is  beset  with  temptations  on  all  sides  to 
let  wealth  and  the  selfish  pleasures  which  can  be  obtained  from  it 
engage  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  love  and  service  to  his 
fellows.  Jesus's  teachings  must  be  regarded,  not  as  condemning 
wealth,  but  as  warning  the  rich  that  they  must  live  useful  lives  as 
well  as  possess  riches.  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  the  earth  where  moth  and  rust  doth  consume,  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal,  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  consume,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.  "^  Love  and  service 
Jesus  places  above  wealth.  Neither  the  possession  of  riches, 
nor  the  lack  of  them  makes  any  difference  in  the  requirements  of 
a  good  moral  life.  Riches  simply  give  the  individual  a  greater 
power  for  good  or  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  neglect  his  duty  to  his  fellows.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  are 
plain:  riches  merely  increase  responsibility,  and  the  first 
duty  of  the  rich,  like  that  of  every  one  else,  is  to  love  and  serve 
their  fellows. 

These  teachings  can  be  applied  to  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  in  a  number  of  ways.  Literally  thousands  of 
schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  laborers  have  been 
tried  by  different  employers.  The  field  of  such  schemes  is  almost 
limitless.  Some  of  the  means  of  applying  Christ's  teachings  to 
laborers  are:  by  establishing  a  fair  schedule  of  wages;  by  adopting 
some  plan  of  profit-sharing;  by  recognizing  the  labor  unions  and 
voluntarily  agreeing  to  arbitration;  by  developing  some  plan  of 
old   age   pensions,    compensation  for   accidents,   and  insurance 

7.  Luke.  X,  33-34.  9.       Matt.  VI,  19-20. 

8.  Malt.  XIX,  23. 
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against  sfckness;  by  creating  some  form  of  savings,  loan,  and 
building  funds;  by  installing  safety  appliances;  by  making 
working  conditions  as  sanitary  and  cheerful  as  possible;  by 
providing  opportunities  for  recreation,  such  as  a  gymnasium,  a 
club-house,  and  a  place  for  social  gatherings;  by  arran^ng  for 
lunch  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  general  and  technical  educational 
courses;  and  by  installing  a  welfare  bureau  or  a  social  secretary. 
By  any  of  these  means  or  any  combination  of  them,  the  employer 
can  apply  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  his  business.  These  general 
methods  may  be  carried  out  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  each  em- 
ployer must  consider  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  own 
problem  in  devising  the  scheme  which  will  succeed  the  best  with 
his  employees.  But  in  every  case  the  object  must  be  simply  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  employees  and  to  make  their  lives 
healthier  and  happier. 

But  the  practical  map  of  business  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
spend  large  sums  of  his  hard-earned  money  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  laboring  men  he  employs  and  in  making  their 
lives  happier  and  more  comfortable,  purely  out  of  kindness  of 
heart.  A  rich  employer  or  an  employer  philanthropically  inclined, 
may  be  willing  to  spend  large  sums  just  for  the  satisfaction  of 
benefiting  his  employees;  but  the  average  employer,  engaged  in 
a  hard  struggle  with  his  competitors,  wishes  to  keep  business  and 
philanthropy  apart,  and  will  not  invest  his  money  unless  he  expects 
his  investment  to  pay  him  a  good  return. 

Thousands  of  pages  of  perfectly  good  paper  have  been  filled 
with  scholarly  treatises,  telling  the  employer  how  he  should  pity 
his  employees  and  spend  his  money  in  bettering  their  condition. 
But  an  appeal  to  charity  and  philanthropy  is  useless.  The 
average  employer  is  not  moved  to  action  by  a  vivid  picture  of  his 
moral  responsibility  to  his  employees.  He  is  in  the  swirl  of  a  keen 
and  unrelenting  competition,  and  he  can  not  afford  to  spend  his 
time  and  money  playing  the  good  Samaritan. 

However,  if  the  employer  can  be  made  to  see  that  he  as  a 
Samaritan  is  helping,  not  a  stranger,  but  his  fellow  being  upon 
whom  he  is  dependent;  and  if  he  can  be  satisfied  that  by  investing 
judiciously  in  measures  which  will  add  to  the  comfort,  health, 
and  happiness  of  his  employees,  he  can  realize  a  big  dividend  on 
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such  an  investment  in  increased  production,  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  try  such  a  scheme. 

Furthermore,  he  will  prefer  it  to  another  investment  offering  an 
equal  return,  for  every  employer  is  first  of  all  a  man.  The  most 
soulless  corporation  is  only  a  group  of  human  beings;  its  policies 
are  made  and  carried  out  by  men.  And  when  an  opportunity  for 
an  investment  which  will  make  large  numbers  of  other  men 
healthier,  happier,  and  more  comfortable,  and  which  will  at  the 
same  time  pay  good  dividends,  is  offered,  the  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration, like  any  other  employer,  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Such  a  return  does,  in  fact,  come  from  money  spent  in  helping 
the  laborers.  A  judicious  expenditure  in  bettering  their  condition 
is  a  good  investment  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view.  But 
before  enumerating  the  advantages  which  come  to  the  employer  as 
a  result  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  employees,  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  some  employers  have  already  done  to  help  their 
laborers. 

A  much  larger  number  of  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  laborers  have  been  tried  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Em- 
ployers all  over  the  country  have  been  attempting  to  help  their 
employees,  and  only  a  few  of  these  attempts  have  received  much 
publicity.  Some  attempts  have  failed  and  have  been  abandoned, 
but  the  great  majority  have  succeeded,  and  every  year  the  move- 
ment is  growing  and  spreading,  as  more  employers  come  to  under- 
stand that  an  investment  in  the  good-will  and  contentment  of 
their  labor  force  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  they 
can  make.  Only  a  few  of  the  firms  using  such  plans  can  be  men- 
tioned here,  and  those  mentioned  must  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  best  adapted  and  most  varied  schemes  of  investing 
in  the  good-will  and  happiness  of  the  laborers. 

One  of  the  most  widely  advertised  schemes  is  that  of  the  Nat- 
ional Cash  Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.'"  This  company, 
by  ofifering  a  series  of  cash  prizes  totaling  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  a  year  for  the  most  useful  suggestions  of  new  methods  made 
by  employees;  by  keeping  the  buildings  absolutely  clean  and 
homelike;    by  maintaining  bath  rooms,  rest  rooms,  elevators,  a 

10.  R.  B.  Phillips:  Betterment  of 
Working  Life,  World's  Work. 
Vol.  1.  pp.  157-169;  Oilman: 
A  Dividend  to  Labor,  pp.  228- 
234. 
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lunch -room  for  women,  a  free  medicine  dispensary,  a  traveling 
library,  and  a  cottage  to  serve  as  a  social  and  educational  center, 
have  greatly  changed  the  attitude  of  the  employees  toward  the 
company  and  toward  their  work.  That  this  work  has 
been  found  to  be  a  good  investment  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  company  ■}^ 

"How  to  make  a  business  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  capitalist,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  recognize  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  employees  is  a  difficult  problem.  In  seeking  to 
solve  it,  the  officers  of  this  corporation  have  done  many  things 
which  have  bee^  heretofore  regarded  as  out  of  place  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishment.  They  believe,  however,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  these  attractive  features  is  right,  and  that  wisely  and 
carefully  planned  they  pay  in  a  business  sense,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  derived  from  them.  This  belief  is 
a  deliberate  conclusion  reached  as  the  result  of  experience  and 
careful  consideration.  It  is  a  belief  firmly  held  that  pleasant 
surroundings  are  conducive  to  the  economical  production  of 
good  work,  while  they  attract  a  better  class  of  working  people. 
The  company,  therefore,  pays  good  wages  and  gives  unusual 
attention  to  matters  of  sanitation,  cleanliness,  light,  ventilation, 
heating,  and  ornamentation."'^ 

An  even  more  famous  scheme  is  that  of  the  Friedrich  Krupp 
firm  at  Essen,  Germany.^'  This  company  sells  and  rents  houses 
to  its  employees,  and  provides  a  number  of  useful  institutions, 
among  them  cooperative  stores,  restaurants,  a  hospital,  an  in- 
dustrial school,  and  many  common  schools.  It  maintains  many 
special  funds,  such  as  a  building  loan  fund,  a  life  insurance  fund, 
a  sick  and  burial  fund,  and  a  pension  fund.  A  sanitary  commission 
has  charge  of  the  condition  of  the  works,  and  more  than 
forty  thousand  employees  cooperate  heartily  in  the  work. 

Another  world-famous  scheme  is  that  of  the  Netherlands 
Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory  near  Delft,  Holland,  controlled  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Van   Marken.'""      The   premium   system  in   use   there 

11.  From    a    statement    of    the  13.      Gilman:   A  Dividend  to  Labor, 
company,  reprinted  in  Atneri-  pp.  64-75. 

can  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  14.       W.  H.  Tolman:    The  Factory 

7,  pp.  444-474.  for   all;     All  for   the   Factory, 

12.  The  attitude  of  the  employees  World's    Work,    Vol.    3,    pp. 
toward  this  work  is  shown  by  1879-83. 

a  statement  by  one  of  them, 
given  in  the  Appendix  at  the 
end  of  this  paper. 
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encourages  the  laborers  to  good  work  and  rewards  I  hem  for  it. 
The  "community  house"  is  the  center  of  their  recreation  and 
social  life.  It  contains  a  library  and  reading  room,  school  rooms, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  hall,  seating  twelve  hundred,  in  which  flower 
shows,  band  concerts,  dances,  games,  lectures,  and  social  gather- 
ings are  held.  The  company  has  built  and  sold  to  its  employees 
one  hundred  cottages.  The  novel  feature  of  their  plan  is  the 
United  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  four  branches  dealing 
with  matters  of  recreation,  education,  finance,  and  material 
interests.  The  executive  management  of  the  United  Committee 
is  in  charge  of  a  director  responsible  to  the  firm.  Each  branch  of 
the  United  Committee  has  many  sub-committees,each  in  charge  of 
a  workman.  The  branch  on  recreation  has  sub-committees  on 
musical  education  and  concerts,  choral  society,  gymnastics, 
skating  and  rowing,  bicycling,  stereopticon  entertainments,  lec- 
tures, dancing,  home  recreation,  receptions,  factory  holidays, 
skittles,  archery,  billiards,  and  Agneta  Park.  The  result  of  this 
extensive  organization  is  that  the  Van  Marken  Company  has  a 
faithful  and  efficient  labor  force. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,'^  with  its  model  town,  the 
houses  of  which  it  rents  to  the  employees;  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,'^  with  its  $5,000,000  spent  annually  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  its  workers,  its  system  of  helping  the  employees  to 
acquire  stock,  its  voluntary  accident  relief  plan  and  free  medical 
care,  its  sanitary  supervision  of  plant  and  workers'  homes,  its 
safety  devices  and  educa,tion  of  the  workmen  to  avoid  accidents, 
and  its  old  age  pension  system;  and  the  Harvester  Trust,  with 
its  accident  relief  and  old  age  pension  plans,  its  accident  prevention 
and  sanitary  provisions,  its  libraries,  lectures,  English  classes, 
clubs,  and  bowling  alleys:  these  three  corporations  have  become 
classical  examples  of  what  can  be  done  to  help  the  laborer. 

The  latest  welfare  scheme  to  become  famous  is  the  plan  of  the 
Ford  Automobile  Company,  at  Detroit,  to  distribute  $10,000,000 
of  the  profits  to  its  employees  in  1914;  so  that  its  workers  who  have 
been  receiving  from  $2.34  to  $4.86  for  a  nine-hour  day,  will  in 
the  future  receive  from  $5  to  $7  for  an  eight-hour  day.'' 

15.  Gilman:   A  Dividend  to  Labor  17.      E.   A.    Rumely:    Mr.   Ford's 
pp.  239-244.  Plan  to  Share  Profits,  World's 

16.  Current     Opinion,     Feb.     14,  Work,  April  1914.  pp.  664-669. 
1914,  pp.  144-149. 
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But  the  fact  that  these  companies  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
on  welfare  work  does  not  prove  that  the  average  employer  in  a 
sharply  competitive  business  could  succeed.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  the  Krupp  firm,  the  Van  Marken  com- 
pany, and  the  Steel  and  Harvester  trusts  are  monopolies;  and 
the  seven  members  of  the  Ford  company  have  already  accumulat- 
ed large  fortunes.  Thus  these  companies  are  not  on  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit;  they  can  afford  to  be  generous,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  succeeded  proves  very  little. 

But  many  companies  in  the  thick  of  the  competitive  struggle 
have  found  that  their  prosperity  was  actually  increased  by  similar 
schemes.  The  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
is  subject  to  very  close  competition  and  under  the  necessity  of 
considering  all  expense  of  improvement  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
production.  ^^  Its  plant  is  in  the  busiest,  dirtiest,  and  most 
crowded  part  of  the  city  and  is  much  cramped  for  room.  But 
despite  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the  company  has  succeeded. 
It  has  carefully  studied  sanitary  provisions  not  only  for  floors  and 
machinery  but  for  the  employees  as  well.  It  has  provided  large 
wash-rooms,  shower  baths,  lockers,  and  a  steam  laundry.  The 
danger  of  lead-poisoning  in  the  dry  color  department,  which 
formerly  made  the  average  length  of  employment  in  that  depart- 
ment a  month  and  a  half,  has  been  obviated  by  compulsory  shower 
baths  and  a  daily  change  of  the  white  suits  worn,  so  that  now  the 
employees  stay  as  long  as  in  other  departments  and  enjoy  good 
health.  The  company  also  has  lunch-rooms  serving  meals  at 
cost,  rest-rooms  for  the  girls,  and  a  large  club-room  with  a  library 
for  the  men.  An  annual  outing  day  is  celebrated  at  a  resort 
near  by,  chosen  by  the  employees.'^  That  this  work  has  been 
found  to  pay  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sherwin,  the 
manager  of  the  company  i^" 

"The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  believes  thoroughly  that  the 
work  of  industrial  betterment  along  the  most  advanced  lines  can 
be  applied  profitably  to  any  manufacturing  establishment  of  any 
kind,  anywhere  in  the  country. 

"We  believe  this  because  we  have  proved  it  in  our  own  case 

18       World's     Work,    Vol.     1,    pp.  20.      American  Journal  of  Sociology, 

157-169,  li.  E.  Phillips.  Vol.  7,  pp.  443-444. 

19.       Gilman,  pp.  288-289. 
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under  conditions  more  discouraging  and  unfavorable  to  the  work 
than  the  average  factory  has  to  contend  with. 

"Yet  in  the  face  of  these  conditions  we  have  found  it  perfectly 
feasible  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  that  it  pays  us — ^pays  from  the 
dollars-and-cents  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  altruistic.  We  find 
that  we  can  increase  the  capacity  of  our  factory,  get  more  and 
better  work  out  of  our  employees  and  out  of  our  machinery.  We 
find  less  friction  between  the  departments,  more  enthusiasm, 
greater  cooperation,  less  sickness;  and,  last  but  not  least,  we  find 
we  get  a  better  product. " 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company  has  a  large  rest-room  on 
the  top  floor  of  its  building  which  is  used  for  a  lunch-room  and 
smoking  and  reading  room  combined."  It  has  a  liberal  system  of 
payments  for  usable  suggestions,  which  has  resulted  in  many 
improvements  in  its  processes.  In  the  annealing  room  the  in- 
stallation of  air  pipes  to  keep  the  workers  comfortable  has  resulted 
in  a  twenty -five  per  cent  greater  output.  In  the  tempering  room 
the  allowance  of  a  half  hour  a  day  of  the  company's  time  for  shower 
baths  has  resulted  in  much  more  comfort  and  much  better  work.^^ 

The  unique  method  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  hat 
manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  three-year  apprentice 
system  resulting  in  the  development  of  a  permanent  labor  force, 
its  fair  system  of  promotion,  its  building  association  conducted 
entirely  by  workmen,  its  savings  fund  paying  five  per  cent 
interest,  its  gradual  gifts  of  stock  to  the  workmen,  its  benefit  fund 
for  sickness  and  death,  its  old  age  pension  system,  its  Sunday 
school  and  musical  organizations,  its  free  library,  and  its  hospital 
and  dispensary,  has  succeeded  admirably.     The  company  says  :^' 

"These  efforts  have  resulted  not  only  in  the  moral,  social, 
physical,  and  spiritual  uplifting  of  our  employees,  but  also  in 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  work, 
and  in  substantial  increase  in  the  company's  business  and  profits. " 

21.  R.    E.    Phillips:     The  Better-  and    conveniently    fumislied 
menl  of  Working  Life.  by  tMs  firm,  take  this  method 

22.  That  the  men  appreciate  what  of  expressing  OTir  thanks  for 
has  been  done  for  them  is  them,  together  with  a  sincere 
shown  by  a  letter  to  the  wish  for  the  continued  pros- 
company  signed  by  every  perlty  of  the  company." 
employee:  23.  Freeman:  The  Labor  System 
' 'we,  the  undersigned,  in  the  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Corn- 
employ  of  the  Cleveland  pany,  in  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
Twist  Drill  Company,  grate-  can  Academy,  Vol.  22,  pp. 
ful  for  the  many  comforts  and  445-450. 

conveniences    so    thoroughly 
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The  United  States  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  of  Beverley,  Mass- 
achusetts, looks  carefully  after  its  employees.''*  An  athletic  as- 
sociation encourages  tennis,  cricket,  football,  gunning,  boating, 
sprinting,  jumping,  bowling,  billiards,  cards,  musicals,  and  theat- 
ricals. The  annual  "Sam  Sam  Day, "  is  celebrated  on  the  athletic 
association  grounds  with  races  of  all  kinds,  games,  exhibits  of 
poultry,  vegetables  and  flowers,  side-shows,  and  music.  That  the 
company  believes  it  pays  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Coolidge,  the  treasurer  of  the  company  :^^ 

"This  welfare  work  is  inspired  by  selfishness.  The  principal 
purpose  it  has  in  mind  is  to  insure  the  highest  industrial  efficiency, 
so  that  the  best  and  most  productive  work  can  be  done  at  the 
least  expense.  The  aim  has  been  to  secure  effectiveness  through 
hygiene  and  the  best  of  living  and  recreational  conditions.  The 
results  have  justified  the  attempt." 

The  J.  H.  Williams  Company,  a  drop-forge  company  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  installed  cold  air  blasts  for  the  workmen  over  each  forge, 
hoods  for  the  removal  of  gases,  and  iron  floors  to  minimize  the  dust; 
it  has  provided  protection  from  all  dangerous  gearing  and  shafting, 
shower  baths,  and  a  soapstone  sink  and  wringer  and  drying  closet 
for  the  workmen's  perspiration-soaked  clothes.^*  The  proprietor 
looks  at  this  work  primarily  from  the  business  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Redfield,  who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  says:^' 

"It  pays  in  a  strictly  business  sense,  to  give  attention  to  and  to 
spend  considerable  amounts  of  money  in  securing  the  utmost 
possible  comfort  for  men  who  work  at  drop-forging,  and  to  make 
them  feel  not  only  that  their  rights  are  regarded,  but  that  they 
are  looked  upon  as  important  cooperatives  in  the  success  of  the 
business,  and  that  their  interests  will  be  looked  after. 

"No  man  can  estimate  the  difference  in  production  between  a 
force  of  men  justly  and  fairly  treated,  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  work,  and  a  force  of  men  who  work  merely  because  they 

24.      In  Current  Opinion  for  Feb.  clubhouse  for  employees  with 
14,    1914,    pp.    144-149,    the  athletic  facilities  of  all  kinds, 
welfare  work  of  this  company  (9)  home  building  opportun- 
is  classified  as  follows:   At  the  ities,  (10)  mutual  relief  asso- 
factory;     (1)     sunlight     and  ciation  and  savings  bank  in- 
fresh   air,    (2)    sanitary   con-  surance,    and    (11)    land    for 
veniences,  (3)  machinery  safe-  cultivation, 
ty    devices,     (4)     emergency  25.       Current    Opinion:     Feb.     14, 
hospital,    (5)   restaurant  and  1914,  pp.  144-149. 
rest   rooms    (6)    special   con-  26.       Century,  Vol.  39,  pp.  258-270: 
sideration  of  women  employ-  What  More  than  Wages? 
ees,     (7)     industrial     school:  27.      American  Journal  of  Sociol- 
outside  the  factory;  (8)  social  ogy.  Vol.  7,  pp.  473-474. 
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must  to  get  their  pay We  must  not  think  of  giving  alms, 

but  of  doing  justice.  The  American  workman  is  self-respecting, 
rendering  fairly  value  for  value;  to  offer  him  charity  insults  him. 
He  wants,  and  ought,  to  be  treated  as  a  fellow  man  in  a  manly  way. 
....  Frills  without  just  pay  are  vain." 

Many  department  stores  have  also  done  much  to  make  the  lot 
of  their  employees  easier.  This  has  been  accompKshed  by  es- 
tablishing rest-rooms,  restaurants,  hospitals,  baths,  locker-rooms, 
ventilation  systems,  libraries,  classes  in  technical  and  general 
subjects,  and  by  providing  for  vacations  or  social  activities,  in- 
cluding musical  and  literary  clubs. 

Nearly  every  railroad  has  done  something  to  help  its  employees. 
The  transportation  business  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  such  plans.  The  business  demands  a  clear 
head,  steady  nerves,  and  strong  muscles,  and  by  welfare  work  the 
quality  of  workmen  and  work  is  improved. ^^  The  chief  agency 
for  helping  the  employees  has  been  the  railroad  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Generally  the  company  pays  the  entire 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  building  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
operating  expenses.  The  employees  pay  the  other  forty  per 
cent,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  dormitories,  restaurants,  gymnasiums, 
baths,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  correspondence  rooms,  and  billiard 
and  pool  rooms.  The  membership  fee  is  from  three  dollars  to 
five  dollars  a  year.  In  the  buildings  are  held  entertainments  and 
informal  social  gatherings,  lecture  courses,  general  classes,  Bible 
classes,  and  meetings  of  the  musical  and  athletic  organizations. 
Most  of  the  roads  have  an  old  age  pension  scheme  and  a  hospital 
and  medical  equipment.  Savings  and  loan  funds  are  also  common. 
The  effects  of  this  work  are  very  apparent  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  employees.''' 

28.  Review    of  Reviews,    Vol.    38,  that  it  is  not  merely  seeking  to 
p.  450.  grind  out  the  best  years  of 

29.  William  Menkel  in  Welfare  their  lives  with  exacting  work, 
Work  on  American  Railroads,  long  hours,  and  small  pay, 
in  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  38,  giving  them  nothing  to  look 
pp.  449-463,  says:  "That  the  forward  to  but  retirement 
efforts  and  expense  on  the  without  compensation, 
part  of  the  railroads  in  these  through  disability  or  old  age. 
various  ways  in  behalf  of  It  has  tended  to  stamp  out 
their  employees  has  been  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
abundantly  justified  from  the  It  has  generally  raised  the 
business  and  humanitarian  tone  and  character  of  the  men, 
standpoints,  the  high  officials  increasing  their  loyalty  and 
of  the  roads  are  firmly  con-  efflclency,  and  making  them 
vinced.  Welfare  work  has  realize  that  the  success  of  the 
brought  company  and  men  company  means  their  own 
into  closer  relationship.  It  success,  and  that  these  both 
has  made  employees  feel  that  depend  on  each  man  doing 
the  company  takes  a  sympa-  well  his  individual  part." 
thetic  interest  in  their  welfare ; 
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A  plan  without  a  parallel  which  has  been  found  to  benefit  both 
employer  and  employee  is  the  system  of  scientific  management 
devised  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor.  The  progressive  employers  who 
have  adopted  it  have  discovered  that  by  this  method  the  output 
is  greatly  increased  and  wages  at  the  same  time  are  raised.  In 
this  system  the  four  underlying  principles  are:  a  determination 
by  analysis  of  the  elements  in  each  piece  of  work;  the  selection 
and  training  of  the  men  best  fitted  for  each  task;  adequate  super- 
vision, and  a  bonus  system  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  men  to 
use  always  the  method  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  best;  and 
a  systematic  planning  of  tasks.  Under  this  system  the  amount  of 
labor  which  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work  is  determined  scientif- 
ically, and  thus  a  sound  basis  for  an  equitable  wage  schedule  is 
arrived  at,  while  at  the  same  time  by  adjusting  tools  and  conditions 
to  insure  the  maximum  output,  the  amount  which  the  laborer 
actustUy  produces  is  increased.  Thus,  scientific  management  has 
been  found  to  increase  the  output  and  to  raise  wages,  and  con- 
sequently to  benefit  both  employer  and  employee. 

In  addition  to  the  plans  already  outlined,  many  employers  have 
adopted  a  system  of  profit-sharing.  Many  of  these  plans  have 
failed  and  many  have  succeeded.  The  failures  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  laborer's  compensation  will  be 
under  these  plans.  When  profits  are  large  the  laborers  are  glad 
to  have  a  share  in  them,  but  when  for  any  reason  profits  fall  off 
and  the  laborer's  compensation  becomes  less  he  feels  that  he  is 
being  cheated.  Unless  the  laborers  are  willing  to  share  the  losses, 
which  they  certainly  are  not,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  why 
they  should  be  entitled  to  anything  more  than  a  just  rate  of  wages, 
definitely  fixed  in  advance  and  supplemented  by  kindness  and 
humane  treatment.  However,  many  employers  have  found  that 
profit-sharing  increases  the  interest  of  the  laborer  in  his  work,  and 
is  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  him.  In  such  cases 
profit-sharing  has  undoubtedly  good  results.  But  profit-sharing 
can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of  the  measures  already  described, 
which  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  laborers  work  and 
live  and  which  make  the  laborers'  lives  healthier,  happier,  and 
more  comfortable. 

In  order  really  to  help  the  laborer,  the  employer  must  do  all  he 
can  to  further  the  laborer's  interests.     The  employer  must  treat 
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the  laborer  as  a  man,  and  he  must  give  him  every  opportunity  to 
live  a  healthy  and  happy  life. 

But  more  important  for  success  than  the  details  of  the  plans 
which  the  employer  uses,  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  employee 
receives  them  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  cooperates  with  them. 
'  If  the  laborer  is  suspicious  of  the  employer's  motives  and  doubts 
that  the  plans  will  do  him  any  real  good  in  the  long  run,  the  work 
can  not  succeed.  Without  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
employees  nothing  can  be  accomplished,  and  this  interest  and 
cooperation  can  be  secured  only  when  the  employee  realizes  that 
his  employer  has  his  best  interests  at  heart  and  is  not  simply 
trying  to  outgeneral  his  employees. 

However,  if  the  employer  sets  about  his  task  of  putting  his 
plans  into  operation  in  the  proper  way,  he  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  convincing  the  laborers  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  that  he  is 
simply  trying  to  help  them.  Once  the  workmen  realize  this,  they 
quickly  catch  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  assist  willingly  in  making 
the  work  a  success. 

The  proper  method  for  the  employer  to  pursue  is  simply  to  give 
the  employees  as  complete  control  as  possible  over  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  betterment  work.  Nothing  antagonizes 
the  average  American  workman  more  quickly  than  a  show  of 
paternalism  or  philanthropy.  The  workman  is  self-respecting 
and  independent,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  charity  from  any 
one.  This  same  independent  feeling,  however,  does  not  cause 
employees  to  resent  in  any  way  the  disposition  of  the  employer  to 
treat  them  with  kindness  and  generosity.  The  employee  is  glad 
to  feel  that  his  employer  is  treating  him  in  a  friendly  way.  What 
the  laborer  objects  to  is  being  made  an  object  of  charity.  The 
most  successful  way  to  prevent  the  laborer  from  feeling  that  he  is 
receiving  charity,  is  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  helping  himself; 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  the  employer  must  give  the  laborer  as 
large  a  part  as  possible  in  the  devising,  organizing,  and  operating 
of  the  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  his  condition.  If  the 
employer  simply  offers  his  employees  the  opportunity  and  leaves 
to  them  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  work,  his  motives 
will  not  be  misunderstood  and  the  employees  will  enter  heart  and 
soul  into  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

But,  admitting  that  these  plans  would  benefit  the  laborer  and 
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that  they  can  be  successfully  executed,  why  should  the  employer 
be  expected  to  adopt  them?  The  employer  is  not  a  philanthro- 
pist, he  is  a  business  man,  and  his  relation  to  his  employees  is 
purely  a  business  relation.  Why  should  he  be  expected  to  pay 
more  than  the  lowest  possible  price  for  labor?  Of  course,  the 
employer  has  a  moral  responsibility.  He  is  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  see  to  it  that  the  work  which  he  gives  to  men  is  not 
detrimental  to  them.  He  has  no  right  to  grow  rich,  while  his 
laborers  are  poor  and  hungry  and  hopeless.'"  Every  employer 
recognizes  this  moral  responsibility,  but  this  recognition  does  not 
result  in  an  active  campaign  to  benefit  the  laborer,  because  most 
employers  feel  that  everything  they  do  in  response  to  this  moral 
obligation  causes  them  a  financial  loss;  and  consequently  they 
feel  that,  although  they  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  help  the 
laborer,  the  less  they  actually  do  to  help  him,  the  more  successful 
their  business  will  be  financially.  Thus,  most  employers  do  no 
more  than  they  positively  have  to,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  employees. 

But  why  should  the  employer  be  expected  to  take  any  other 
attitude?  Why  is  it  not  to  his  interest  to  buy  labor,  as  he  does 
other  commodities,  as  cheaply  as  possible? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  fact  that  labor  is  in 
one  way  fundamentally  different  from  other  commodities.  If 
the  employer  in  buying  labor  were  buying  only  a  definite  amount 
of  muscular  power,  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  buy  labor  as  he 
buys  other  commodities.  But  when  the  employer  buys  labor,  he 
buys  more  than  this;  he  expects  skill,  intelligence,  honesty,  in- 
terest in  the  work,  and  good-will  toward  the  employer.  To  get 
these  essential  parts  of  labor,  the  employer  must  treat  labor  as 
something  more  than  a  commodity.  To  get  intelligence,  the 
employer  must  treat  his  employees  as  if  they  were  intelligent; 
to  get  trustiness,  he  must  not  only  trust  them,  but  must  be  him- 
self trustworthy;  to  get  good-will,  he  must  show  his  good-will 
toward  them;  and  to  get  interest,  he  must  take  an  interest  in 
them.''     Ruskin  expresses  this  same  fact:'^: 

"The  largest  quantity  of  work  will  not  be  done  by  this  curious 
engine  (labor)  for  pay,  or  under  pressure,  or  by  help  of  any  kind 

30.  Gladden:    Applied  Christian-  ity,  p.  47. 

ity,  p.  49.  32.       Ruskin:  Unto  This  Last,  p.  10. 

31.  Gladden:    Applied  Christian- 
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of  fuel  which  may  be  applied  by  the  chaldron.  It  will  be  done 
only  when  the  motive  force,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  will  or  spirit 
of  the  creature,  is  brought  to  its  greatest  strength  by  its  own  proper 
fuel,  namely  by  the  affections." 

Thus  we  see  that  labor  is  not  like  other  commodities,  and  it  is 
on  account  of  this  difference  that  the  employer  finds  it  profitable 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  em- 
ployees. 

The  employer  receives  his  reward  for  this  interest  in  four  ways, 
which  taken  together  more  than  repay  him  for  the  time  and  money 
he  may  spend  in  improving  the  conditions  under  which  the  laborers 
work  and  live. 

In  the  first  place,  the  health,  strength,  and  efficiency  of  the 
laborers  are  increased  by  reforms  in  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  they  work.  The  man  who  works  in  a  clean,  comfortable 
place  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  at  a  suitable  temperature,  is  a 
much  healthier  man  and  a  much  more  productive  laborer,  than  a 
man,  who  works  in  a  filthy,  over-crowded  place  full  of  stale, 
disease-laden  air.  Cheerful  and  comfortable  quarters  make 
directly  for  a  larger  output.  Hence,  any  sanitary  reform  or  any 
improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  employees  work, 
repays  the  employer  for  his  trouble  and  money  in  better  work. 

In  the  second  place,  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and 
for  getting  a  broader  outlook  upon  life,  increase  the  mental  caliber 
of  the  worker,  and  make  his  work  much  more  intelligent.  Reading 
rooms  and  libraries  containing  works  on  general  and  technical 
subjects,  lectures  and  discussions,  and  classes  in  elementary  or 
technical  courses,  help  to  accomplish  this  result.  This  greater 
intelligence  is  just  as  important  a  factor  in  increasing  the  em- 
ployee's efficiency,  as  is  the  conservation  of  his  health  and  strength 

But  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  laborers  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  not  only  increases  their  ability  to  turn  out  an  output,  but 
it  also  increases  their  loyalty  and  willingness  to  work  faithfully 
for  their  employer.  Their  incentive  to  work  faithfully  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  knowledge  that  they  are  being  paid  all  that 
they  earn;  and  a  system  of  scientific  management,  a  plan  of  profit- 
sharing,  or  simply  a  policy  of  paying  high  wages  and  expecting 
high  efficiency  in  retui'n,  gives  the  laborers  this  knowledge. 
Furthermore,     their     loyalty     and     their     interest      in     their 
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work  are  greatly  increased  by  the  feeling  that  their  employer  is 
taking  an  interest  in  them.  This  feeling  can  be  created  in  various 
ways:  by  the  starting  of  a  savings  fund,  paying  interest  on  the 
deposits  of  all  employees;  by  the  extension  of  the  opportunity  to 
the  employees  to  buy  small  plots  of  land  and  houses  at  nominal 
prices;  by  the  establishment  of  a  sickness  insurance  fund,  an 
accident  compensation  fund,  or  an  old  age  pension  system;  by 
the  installation  of  safety  devices;  by  the  publication  of  a  trade 
paper;  by  the  offering  of  opportunities  for  recreation  and  ed- 
ucation; and  by  the  erection  of  a  club  house  or  general  meeting 
place.  Any  of  these  things  will  do  much  to  make  the  laborers 
feel  that  their  employer  is  their  friend;  and,  realizing  this,  they 
become  much  more  interested  in  seeing  the  business  prosper. 

Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  employees  toward  their  employer 
greatly  influences  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  they  do. 
An  employee  with  the  best  interests  of  the  company  at  heart  and 
eager  to  show  his  appreciation  of  what  his  employer  has  done  for 
him,  is  a  much  more  valuable  man  than  an  employee  who  regards 
his  employer  hostilely  and  feels  sullen  and  indifferent.  All  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  can  often  be  found  in  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  labor  force  regard  their  work  and  their 
employer.  The  replacement  of  the  sullen  attitude  and  the  in- 
difference so  common  to  laborers,  by  an  attitude  of  good-will  and 
hearty  cooperation,  is  a  change  worth  a  large  sum  of  money  to  any 
employer;  and  it  has  been  found  by  many  employers  that  this 
change  can  be  brought  about  to  a  great  extent  by  the  employer's 
taking  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  employees. 

However,  the  greatest  reward  of  all  those  which  the  employer 
gets  for  his  interest  in  his  employees,  is  in  observing  how  much 
healthier,  happier,  and  better  lives  he  has  enabled  his  employees 
to  live  through  dealing  with  them  in  the  true  Christian  spirit. 
The  person  who  can  not  find  real  pleasure  in  the  feeling  that 
through  his  efforts  the  lives  of  a  number  of  people  have  been  made 
happier  and  healthier,  is  an  abnormal  one.  The  joy  of  seeing  a 
gloomy,  hopeless  creature  converted  into  a  happy,  ambitious  man, 
is  reward  enough  for  any  one;  and  when  at  the  same  time  a  man 
receives  an  adequate  compensation  in  dollars  and  cents  for  mak- 
ing' this  change  in  his  laborers,  the  inducement  seems  strong 
enough,  when  once  comprehended,  to  arouse  any  employer  to  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  employees. 


APPENDIX 

A  Statement  of  an  Employee  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company. 

C.  C.  Raybubn,  in  The  Chautauquan,  vol.  43,  pp.  332-334. 

I  have  been  an  employee  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
for  the  past  seven  years,  and  have  worked  at  the  bench  during 
this  time.  I  have  tried  to  observe  welfare  work  in  all  its  phases, 
and  I  know  that  many  manufacturers  feel  down  in  their  hearts 
that  the  betterment  work  which  they  are  doing  is  not  appreciated 
as  much  as  it  should  be. 

The  employee  whose  working  hours  and  whose  working  con- 
ditions have  been  bettered  by  welfare  work  in  any  form,  either 
that  fostered  by  the  employer  alone,  or  conducted  along  the 
cooperative  plan,  is  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  employment 
with  a  firm  or  corporation  which  takes  into  account  the  neighbor- 
hood conditions  under  which  his  family  and  himself  must  live. 

In  industrial  centers  where  welfare  work  is  not  a  recent  feature, 
or  where  it  has  gone  beyond  the  "fad"  period  in  the  mind  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  there  is  coming  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  that  his  advantages  in  working  hours  can  be 
rightly  taken  as  an  object  lesson  to  other  employers  who  have 
not  yet  come  to  see  that  welfare  work  is  not  charity,  or  disguised 
philanthropy,  but  a  sound  business  principle  which,  in  some 
unexplained  way,  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  our  American  in- 
dustrial life,  was  misled  or  out  of  line  for  a  time. 
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PREFACE 

This  memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a  former  student  of 
the  University.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competition  in 
essay  writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
The  general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted  in  this  competition  is 
"The  Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Practical  Affairs 
and  Relations  of  Life,  Individual,  Social,  Industrial,  Commercial, 
or  Political;"  but  each  essay  must  deal  with  a  single  definite  sub- 
ject, or  a  single  phase  of  life.  In  the  competition  for  the  year 
1914-15,  the  University  committee  in  charge  of  the  competition 
itself  prescribed  the  particular  phase  of  the  general  theme  to 
which  contestants  were  to  be  confined:  "The  Application  of 
the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Relations  of  States  (Nations)." 
Each  essay  is  required  to  be  not  less  than  5,000  nor  more  than 
10,000  words  in  length. 
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AN  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
CHRIST  TO  THE  AMERICAN  JAPANESE 
PROBLEM 

The  United  States  has  an  international  race  problem  to  solve — 
that  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  on  the  Pacific  coast.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  this  problem,  and  when?  How  much  longer 
can  we  aflFord  to  play  the  game  of  recognizing  Japan  as  a  first-class 
world  power  and  still  continue  to  refuse  her  citizens  in  this  country 
rights  granted  to  immigrants  from  other  world  powers  such  as, 
for  example,  Russia  or  Italy?  Can  we  hope  effectively  to  insist  on 
the  "open  door"  and  "fair  play"  in  China,  where  Japan  is  more 
and  more  making  her  influence  felt,  when  we  do  not  play  a  fair 
game  at  home?  Need  we  expect  any  one  in  the  Orient  to  consider 
us  sincere  in  our  professions  of  friendship  and  in  our  hopes  for 
world  peace  as  long  as  we  discriminate  against  Japanese  now  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  practically  exclude  others  from  enter- 
ing? i 

That  such  questions  can  be  asked  concerning  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  shows  that  these  two  coun- 
tries are  not  on  the  terms  they  should  be.  The  explanation  of 
why  they  are  not  includes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  story  of  an  inter- 
national friendship  as  touching  as  it  was  unique  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  account  of  the  unnecessary  breaking  of  that  friendship 
largely  through  national  narrow-mindedness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  That  there  should  be  some  misunderstanding  and 
friction  between  the  two  nations  is,  everything  considered,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  United  States,  the  western 
projection  of  Latin  and  Teutonic  civilization,  has  met  on  the  edges 
of  the  Pacific  the  centuries-old  East, — in  this  case,  a  part  of  the 
East  that  until  recently  had  been  completely  isolated  for  cen- 
turies,— a  civilization  based  on  exclusion  of  all  foreign  influences, 
a  national  life  that  had  turned  in  on  itself.  No  wonder  there  were 
complications  when  these  two  long  divergent  streams  reunited.  It 
looks,  however^  as  if  the  break  was  largely  a  needless  one. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  story  concerns  the  mushroom  develop 
ment  of  Japan  into  a  world  power :  her  unpleasant  encounter  with 
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the  white  race  three  centuries  ago,  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
isolation  that  followed,  her  "opening"  by  the  United  States,  and 
her  subsequent  growth,  principally  under  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
can stimuli.  The  admission  of  Japan  into  the  ranks  of  the  world 
powers  has  attracted  wide  notice  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
without  much  reference  being  made  to  the  history  back  of  that 
entrance.  Most  of  us  today  think  of  Japan  only  in  connection 
with  her  fleets  and  armies  victorious  over  the  Russians,  or  her 
sinister  relations  to  "Yellow  Peril"  talk,  and,  more  recently,  her 
growing  influence  in  the  affairs  of  China.  We  remember  more  or 
less  vaguely  that  Commodore  Perry  of  this  country  "opened" 
Japan  to  the  "civilized"  world  about  sixty  years  ago;  if  we  are 
asked  about  Japan  we  murmur  something  about  jinrikishas*  or 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  and  agree  that  we  don't  want  any  "Japs" 
in  the  United  States :  that  their  place  is  in  Japan  and  that  ours  is 
here.  We  forget  for  the  moment  her  former  experience  with  the 
white  race  and  the  effects  of  the  contact. 


r>u 

I   year 


ut  the  story  of  that  experience  is  a  significant  one.^  About  the 
year  1553  Frances  Xavier  and  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
visited  Japan.were  welcomed  heartily,  and  were  given  an  opportuni- 
ty to  preach.  In  the  end  thousands  of  Japanese  became  Christian- 
ized— ^perhaps  a  million.  But  the  characteristic  exploitation  of  the 
Japanese  by  the  whites  that  followed  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity and  firearms  made  things  look  different  to  the  "heathen". 
The  result  was  that  after  sixty  years  Christianity  was  exterminated 
via  the  sword  and  exclusion;  foreigners  were  barred  from  the  coun- 
try, and  the  natives  were  not  allowed  to  leave  its  shores;  the 
Japanese  fleet  was  destroyed;  commerce  ceased;  the  nation  was 
completely  isolated,  trying  to  forget  that  it  had  ever  met  the  white 
race,  the  "White  Peril"  of  the  West. 

In  1853  Japan  awoke  from  her  isolation  and  exclusion,  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  among  nations.  She  had  not  had  the  stimulus  of  inter- 
national relations  for  two  and  a  half  centuries;  her  population, 
hemmed  in  on  an  area  too  small  to  allow  natural  expansion,  had 
been  kept  down  by  merciless  infanticide,  disease,  and  famine.* 
Her  policy  of  isolation  had  been  so  successful  that  nothing  but  a 
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national  making-over,  convulsive  in  nature,  could  ever  restore  her 
to  a  position  of  independence  and  power.  She  awoke  to  find 
Perry 's  fleet  in  her  waters,  unwilling  longer  to  listen  to  exclusion, 
and  powerful  enough  to  enforce  any  demands.  The  result  was  the 
"opening"  of  Japan  by  the  United  States.^ 

In  spite  of  this  virtually  forced  opening,  Japan  turned  first  of  all 
to  the  United  States  for  guidance  and  help.  Between  1869  and 
1900  Japan  imported,  mostly  from  this  country,  more  than  5,000 
experts  and  assistants  in  every  craft  and  profession,  including 
1,200  school  teachers,  to  teach  her  the  best  in  our  civilization.' 
She  sent  students  abroad  to  learn  what  other  nations  had  to  show 
her,  and  brought  them  back  to  head  her  schools  and  industries. 
She  revised  her  constitution,  studied  English,  and  translated  the 
best  literature  of  the  West  into  her  own  tongue;  in  short,  in  a  half 
century  she  absorbed,  after  a  fashion,  the  most  immediate  and 
practical  elements  of  Western  civilization,  including  all  the  technic 
of  modern  warfare.  Then,  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  national  pride, 
she  prevailed  over  China,  and  after  defeating  Russia,  stepped 
unchallenged  into  the  front  ranks  of  modern  world  powers. 

The  nation  that  most  influenced  Japan  in  this  half  century  was 
undoubtedly  the  United  States;  and  the  grateful  recognition  of 
what  America  did  for  them  has  long  been  the  theme  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  discussing  their  relations  with  this  country.  Their  esteem 
is  shown  in  many  ways.  For  example,  our  great  men  are  their 
idols;  there  are  six  biographies  of  Lincoln  in  Japanese;  anecdotes 
of  George  Washington  are  inserted  in  the  text-books  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Japan;  the  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
is  used  in  many  schools  as  a  text-book  in  English;  and  among  the 
boys  of  Japan,  "Wagner,  Cobb,  McGraw,  Mathewson  have  won 
an  admiration  bordering  on  worship. ' ''  That  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  has  permeated  every  section  of  Japan  seems  certain, 
and  the  statement  that  until  recent  years  Japan  looked  up  to  the 
United  States  as  to  an  older  brother  seems  no  exaggeration.' 

So  much  for  the  formation  of  the  friendship;  now  for  the  break- 
ing of  it.  For  beyond  a  doubt  the  friendship  has  been  strained  if 
not  actually  broken;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  definitely  that  Japan's 
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feelings  of  good  will  and  trust  for  the  United  States  have  changed 
to  resentment  and  distrust  within  the  last  ten  years  because  of  our 
treatment  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  in  this  country.  The  history 
of  the  breaking  of  the  friendship  will  first  be  traced  by  certain 
events  occurring  between  1900  and  1913;  the  causes  of  the  break 
will  then  be  set  forth,  weighed,  and  a  remedy  suggested. 

The  Japanese  problem  did  not  definitely  exist  prior  to  1900. ' 
The  census  figures  for  Japanese  immigration  show  why  i^"  in  1890 
there  were  but  2,039  Japanese  in  the  United  States;  in  1900, 
24,326.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  question  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Chinese  problem,  and  was  at  first  an  incidental  issue  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  Chinese  exclusion.  "The  first 
strong  note  of  opposition  to  the  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers 
came  from  a  mass  meeting"  called  at  San  Francisco  on  May  7, 
1900, "to  consider  the  re-enactment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law, 
soon  to  expire, ' ' '' — ^the  same  year  that  an  unusually  large  number 
of  Japanese  arrived.'^  In  addition  to  the  anti-Chinese  resolution 
then  passed,  it  was  further  resolved  to  "urge  the  adoption  of  an 
act  of  Congress  or  such  other  measure  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  classes  of  Japanese  other  than  members 
of  the  diplomatic  staff.  'Such  a  law  has  become  a  necessity  not 
only  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion, 
but  because  of  additional  reasons  resting  in  the  fact  that  the 
assumed  virtue  of  the  Japanese — i.  e.,  their  partial  adoption  of 
American  customs —  makes  them  the  more  dangerous  as  competi- 
tors. '  "  13  The  following  January,  therefore,  the  governor  of  Cal- 
ifornia, in  his  message  to  the  legislature  calling  attention  to  the 
expiration  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  of  1892,  said:  "The  peril 
from  Chinese  labor  finds  a  similar  danger  in  the  unrestricted 
importation  of  Japanese  laborers.  The  cheapness  of  such  labor  is 
likewise  a  menace  to  American  labor.  "^*  As  a  result,  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  a  memorial  was 
addressed  to  Congress  praying  for  the  restriction  of  Japanese 
immigration.    The  legislature  of  Nevada  did  the  same  in  that  year. 

The  next  date  of  any  marked  discussion  of  the  Japanese  question 
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was  1905.  Immigration  in  the  two  preceding  years  had  been 
increasing  in  spite  of  discouragement  offered  by  the  Japanese 
government.  In  1905,  therefore,  the  San  Francisco  "Chronicle" 
began  publishing  articles  on  the  Japanese  question,  caUing  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  Japanese  in  the  country,  discussing  the 
supposed  evils  connected  with  their  immigration,  and  emphasizing 
the  dangers  of  future  immigration  of  that  kind.  In  March  of  that 
year,  as  a  result,  the  legislature  became  deeply  interested — ^and 
has  been  ever  since — in  the  Japanese  question,  and  adopted,  as 
did  the  legislature  of  Nevada,  a  resolution  demanding  that  action 
be  taken  without  delay,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  limit  the  further 
immigration  of  Japanese  laborers. ^^ 

So  far  the  agitation  had  been  hit  and  miss,  and  mainly  concerned 
the  influx  of  a  large  amount  of  cheap  Japanese  labor.  But  a  bit 
of  friction  more  difficult  to  allay  started  May  6,  1905,  when  the 
board  of  education  in  San  Francisco  by  a  resolution  declared  its 
intention  to  establish  separate  schools  for  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  for  more  than  a  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  fire,  in  April  after  the  1906  earthquake,  had  destroyed 
most  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  city,  including  that  attended  by 
most  of  the  Japanese  pupils.  The  difficulty  of  providing  for  pupils 
of  any  race  again  brought  up  the  Japanese  question.  In  addition, 
considerable  feeling  had  been  aroused  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
restaurant  business.  After  the  fire  they  had  raised  the  price  of 
food  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wholesale  suffering  had  incurred  the 
hearty  dislike  of  the  "white"  sufferers.  In  October  of  that 
year  the  board  of  education  passed  a  "separate  school  order" 
transferring  most  of  the  Japanese  pupils  to  the  "Oriental  school". 
This  was  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  far  from  the  homes  of 
most  of  the  pupils  transferred.  The  parents  objected,  the  govern- 
ment at  Tokio  took  a  hand,  and  the  Japanese  question  was  at 
once  an  international  one.  At  the  same  time  the  anger  against 
the  Japanese  restaurant  keepers  took  the  form  of  a  boycott  con- 
ducted by  the  Cooks  and  Waiters'  Union  against  the  Japanese 
eating  houses,  a  boycott  which  was  accompanied  by  much  violence 
toward  the  Japanese  of  all  classes.  A  Federal  investigation  fol- 
lowed, the  school  order  was  withdrawn,  and  the  so-called  "Gen- 
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tieman's  Agreement"  was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  whereby  the  Japanese  government  agreed  "to 
discontinue  giving  passports  to  laborers  desiring  to  come  directly 
to  the  United  States."  An  immigration  act  approved  February 
20,  1907,  excluded  from  the  continental  United  States  Japanese  or 
Korean  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  who  had  received  passports 
to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii.  Hence  the  United  States  by  agree- 
ment with  Japan  excluded  laborers  coming  directly,  and  by  law 
excluded  all  coming  indirectly.  Then  and  there  Japanese  exclusion 
practically  went  into  effect — an  exclusion  in  some  ways  "more 
effective  than  that  of  Chinese  under  our  drastic  Chinese  exckision 
law.  "16 

In  1907  and  1909  anti-Japanese  bills  in  the  West  took  all  manner 
of  forms  and  caused  the  Federal  government  on  both  occasions  to 
take  a  hand.  Especially  in  1909  was  the  sentiment  against  the 
Japanese  strong,  seventeen  more  bills  appearing  in  the  California 
legislature,  the  principal  ones  being  an  "alien  land  bill"  and  a 
"school  segregat'on"  measure;  but  no  anti- Japanese  bill  was 
passed.  Other  scattering  legislation  in  the  West  was  similar  in 
tone  during  these  years.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  some  of  the 
measures  directed  against  the  Japanese,  but  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  the  further 
immigration  of  laborers.  Only  now  and  then,  however,  had  the 
"immigration  of  Japanese  been  considered  aproblem  ofcommanding 
importance  in  other  Western  states  than  California,"  probably 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  Japanese  in  that  State,  the  activity 
of  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  League,"  and  the  previous  agitation 
against  the  Chinese,  which  undoubtedly  had  helped  to  develop 
feeling  against  the  Japanese." 

The  climax  of  the  Japanese  question  came  in  1913,  when  the 
California  legislature  succeeded  in  again  making  the  issue  an  inter- 
national one.  Its  chief  measure  was  the  Webb  Billi'  which,  when 
passed,  provided  that  Japanese  could  not  lease  agricultural  land 
in  the  State  for  more  than  three  years  at  a  stretch  and  that  they 
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could  not  purchase,  permanently  own  or  inherit  agricultural  land.^° 
As  first  introduced  the  bill  was  much  more  violent  against  the 
Japanese,  to  such  an  extent  that  President  Wilson  sent  Secretary 
Bryan  to  appear  before  the  California  legislature.  Together  with 
Governor  Johnson,  Mr.  Bryan  canvassed  the  situation,  but 
against  his  protest  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  the  Californians 
maintaining  that  it  in  no  way  conflicted  with  any  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.^'  Without  doubt  it  was  the  final  act 
that  strained  to  the  limit  the  ancient  friendship  which  had  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  Moreover,  it  created  a  needless  break, 
since  the  bill  has  been  characterized  by  an  authority  on  the  Japan- 
ese in  California  as  being  entirely  "unnecessary,  unjust,  and 
impolitic.  "^^  The  situation  created  by  this  bill  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  since  1913. 

These  constitute  the  outward  evidences  of  anti- Japanese  feeling. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  real  causes  underlying  the  general  senti- 
ment on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  particularly  in  California,  that  the 
Japanese  must  be  excluded  if  not  discriminated  against  contrary 
to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  our  treaty  with  Japan.  Briefly, 
there  are  two  reasons:  one  concerns  purely  economic  questions, 
and  is  based  in  the  main  on  the  difference  in  the  standard  of  living 
between  Americans  and  competing  Japanese;  the  other  narrows 
itself  down  into  a  race  problem — race  friction,  race  prejudice. 
That  is,  the  residents  of  the  Pacific  coast  fear  an  overwhelming 
inroad  of  Asiatics,  and  they  do  not  think  that  Japanese  and 
Americans  ever  can  "get  along  well  in  the  same  neighborhood." 
Complicating  the  real  problems  there  have  been,  without  question, 
much  exaggeration  of  the  real  peril  and  much  misrepresentation 
of  the  character  and  the  conditions  of  the  Japanese  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  what  may  be  justly  said  of  some  members  of  the 
Japanese  race  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  applicable  to 
the  whole.  As  a  Japanese  proverb  puts  it,  "If  one  dog  barks  a 
falsehood,  ten  thousand  others  spread  it  as  truth. '  '^^ 

To  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  problem  one  must 
reckon  in  the  Chinaman.^^   He  was  welcomed  when  he  first  entered 
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this  country,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  California,  when  his 
cheap  and  plentiful  labor  filled  a  real  need.  Later,  he  was  perse- 
cuted in  every  possible  way,  when  hard  times  threw  native  labor 
out  of  work,  and  when  his  competition  with  American  labor  in 
general  was  made  doubly  telling  through  his  lower  standards  of 
living.  He  suflfered  everything,  from  stoning  to  cold-blooded 
murder;  he  worked  long  hours  for  a  low  wage,  living  for  almost 
nothing  under  conditions  that  white  men  could  not  survive  and,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  Japanese,  submitted  to  his  persecutors  and 
was  finally  barred  by  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts.  But  the  race 
prejudice  he  aroused  and  endured  during  a  half  century  has  lived 
after  him;  within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  transferred 
almost  unabated  to  the  Japanese. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  the 
Japanese  problem  is  "jingoism, "^^  which  in  its  different  forms 
varies  from  the  efforts  of  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  League^'and  the 
yellow  newspaper  seeking  sensational  news,  to  those  of  the  politi- 
cian trying  to  get  votes  on  an  anti-Japanese  platform,  and  those 
of  the  armament  manufacturer  who  needs  war  talk  to  sell  his 
wares.  Without  doubt  there  have  been  much  misrepresentation 
and  exaggeration  of  the  Japanese  problem  through  these  agents;  and 
very  often  the  misrepresentation  is  bolder  than  one  would  think 
possible.  Lying  headlines^''  and  false  news  are  the  commonest  sort 
of  "jingoism."  Again,  all  three  political  parties  in  California  have 
had  anti- Japanese  planks  in  their  platforms  ;^^  the  Asiatic  Exclusion 
League  has  juggled  figures  ;^'  and  as  to  the  "  Yellow  Peril, ' '  any  one 
knows  what  a  mine  of  sensational  material  that  has  been  since  its 
promulgation  by  the  German  Emperor  a  few  years  ago,  although  no 
one  can  estimate  how  much  armament  it  has  sold.  The  effect  of  all 
this  agitation  has  been,  in  general,  to  stimulate  the  feeling  that  the 
Japanese  are  all  wrong,  and  to  lend  color  to  the  belief  in  California 
and  other  Western  States  that  exclusion  and  discrimination  are  the 
only  solutions  for  the  Japanese  problem. 

The  influence  of  this  agitation,  inherited  prejudice,  and  misrepre- 
sentation, shows  in  the  consideration  of  the  purely  economic  side  of 
the  Japanese  question.    Let  us  examine,  first,  the  matter  of  Japanese 
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labor— the  issue  that  probably  concerns  most  intimately  the  question 
of  the  difference  in  the  standard  of  living  between  Japanese  and 
Americans.    The  facts  are  that,  like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  in 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  work,  at  first  tended  to  underbid  other 
labor.s"   This  they  could  easily  do  because  they  could  live  much  more 
cheaply,  were  a  very  mobile  body  of  labor,  and  for  the  most  part 
had  no  famihes  with  them.    In  the  beginning  they  found  it  easy  to 
get  over  here  through  the  aid  of  immigrant  companies;  Japanese 
labor  contractors  secured  work  for  them.;  they  lived  under  conditions 
that  white  labor  could  not  endure,  occupying  in  many  cases  the 
deserted  huts  left  by  the  Chinese  whose  place  they  took;  and  in  the 
agricultural  regions  where  much  labor  is  needed  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  their  mobility  gave  them  an  advantage  over  other  labor 
almost  amounting  to  a  monopoly.    Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  mere 
presence  of  100,000  Japanese  in  this  country  is  concerned,  the  labor 
problem  could  never  be  said  to  have  been  a  vital  one;  only  excessive 
numbers  could  have  made  it  so.    Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  wages 
of  the  Japanese  have  tended  after  a  time  to  rise  and  approach  those 
of  white  labor,  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
labor  of  the  Japanese  has  gone  largely  into  work  that  other  classes 
of  labor  shun.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  beet  industry,  berry 
picking,  and  other  work  where  bending  labor  is  needed.^'    The  Jap- 
anese have  gained  almost  a  monopoly  there,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  they  displace  other  labor;  rather,  they  tend  to  develop 
industries  never  before  possible.    Indeed,  the  decreasing  Japanese 
population  of  the  last  five  years  has  in  some  cases  threatened  to 
cripple  industries  largely  dependent  on  Japanese  labor,  as  agricul- 
turists have  had  occasion  to  complain.^''    In  general,  then,  it  may 
be  said  with  reasonable  certainty  that  within  certain  limits  of  immi- 
gration the  Japanese  labor  question  is  not  a  grave  one,  but  that  with 
unrestricted  immigration  it  probably  would  be  a  serious  problem. 

The  Japanese  land  question  follows  the  labor  situation  in  its  main 
features.  The  Japanese  is  an  ambitious  fellow,  quite  the  opposite  of 
the  stolid  Chinaman,  and  just  as  soon  as  possible  he  tries  to  rise  from 
his  position  as  day  laborer  to  that  of  independent  farmer  or,  at 
least,  of  tenant,  just  as  the  Japanese  in  the  cities  have  left  their  first 
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positions  as  servants  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves.  This  tendency  to  become  independent'^  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  immigrant,  so  much  so  that  his  thrift 
and  quick  adoption  of  "Yankee"  business  methods  have  been  used 
as  reasons  for  his  exclusion.'^  Then,  too,  since  he  knew  little  English 
and  was  shunned  by  the  Americans,  he  naturaUy  kept  to  himself, 
gathering  others  about  him  until  in  a  neighborhood  a  Japanese 
colony  would  spring  up,  just  as  other  groups  of  Germans,  Russians 
and  the  like  have  gathered,  with  clannish  tendencies,  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  his  eagerness  to  become  independent  the  Japanese 
has  often  paid  unusually  high  prices  to  get  what  he  wanted, '^although 
some  critics  have  said  that  he  decreases  the  price  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  settles.  The  usual  result  was  that  communities 
in  which  the  Japanese  gathered  in  dominant  numbers  raised  a  cry 
of  danger:  the  Japanese  were  about  to  monopohze  the  best  land  of 
the  state.  But  the  real  danger  of  their  seizing  the  best  agricultural 
land  of  California,  for  example,  was  greatly  exaggerated,  as  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Special  State  Investigation  of  1909,  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  California :  twenty  sections  would  have  covered  the  entire 
ownership  of  land  by  Japanese  in  California  in  1909.'*  The  amount 
of  leased  land  controlled  by  the  Japanese  was  somewhat  larger,  but 
the  results  were  the  same :  an  aggregate  of  all  the  land  ever  owned  at 
one  time  by  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States  would  have  amounted 
to  such  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  land  of  even  one  State  that  to 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  them  from  owning  land,  or  from  leasing  it  for 
more  than  three  consecutive  years,  because  of  the  fear  that  they 
were  about  to  monopolize  the  best  land,  seems  hysterical,  to  say  the 
least.''  Only  an  overwhelming  Japanese  immigration  could  possibly 
make  their  acquisition  of  land  a  serious  menace  to  the  opportunities 
of  Americans.'^ 

The  foregoing  must  suffice  for  the  discussion  of  the  purely  economic 
problem  presented  by  the  Japanese  immigrants.  Objections  to 
them  economically  on  other  scores  because  of  their  competition  and 
skilful  adoption  of  "Yankee"  business  methods  could  be  cited,  but 
to  no  different  effect.     Whether  unlimited  Japanese  immigration 
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could  be  permitted  by  this  country  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only 
important  economic  question  involved  in  the  Japanese  problem. 

The  other  cause  of  objection  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  main  one, 
is  based  on  racial  differences.^'  This  problem,  more  subtle  and  more 
complex  than  the  economic  one,  and  harder  to  touch  by  figures  or 
reason,  has  also  been  exaggerated  and  misrepresented,  partly  through 
"jingoism"  and  the  legacy  left  by  the  Chinaman,  and  partly  through 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  both  Japanese  and 
Americans.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  a  race  problem  involving  political 
and  moral  considerations  (including  social  questions) .  The  cry  that 
the  Japanese  are  objectionable  because  they  are  not  citizens  may  be 
dismissed  at  once;  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese 
would  embrace  citizenship  if  they  had  a  chance.  On  moral  and 
racial  grounds,  then,  the  Japanese  seem  so  objectionable  that  the 
feeling  of  race  prejudice  against  them  involves  the  great  problem  to 
be  overcome  before  the  Japanese  question  is  settled. 

First,  on  moral  grounds,  many  serious  charges,  some  of  them  very 
sweeping  and  generally  accepted  as  appHcable  to  the  entire  race,  are 
made  against  the  Japanese.  A  good  example*"  is  the  allegation  that 
the  Japanese  are  extremely  immoral,  that  with  them  "prostitution  is 
a  characteristic  industry. '  '*^  Toward  refuting  all  charges  of  sexual 
immoraUty  I  shall  offer  only  one  bit  of  evidence,  and  that  is  an 
explanation  of  the  "Picture  Bride"  movement.*^  This  is  a  means 
by  which  Japanese  men  in  this  country  can  get  brides  from  Japan. 
The  young  man  here  sends  his  picture  home  and  his  parents  or  friends 
pick  out  a  wife  for  him.  Pictures  are  exchanged,  and  presently  the 
bride-to-be  arrives  in  America  and  becomes  a  wife.  This  may  sound 
like  a  clever  means  to  import  prostitutes,  but  the  evidence  is  almost 
all  in  favor  of  the  Japanese.  The  custom  of  Japanese  marriage 
through  having  another  select  the  bride  is  a  common  one,  even  when 
both  parties  reside  in  Japan.  Further  good  evidence  is  the  very  fact 
that  the  young  man  sends  back  to  Japan  for  a  bride  from  his  own 
race.  It  seems  rather  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  that  they  should 
desire  to  marry  and  settle  down  here  through  this  long-distance 
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arrangement;  that  desire  alone  shows  that  they  have  in  them  the 
making  of  good  citizens,  since  good  citizenship  is  so  largely  dependent 
on  the  family  relation,  the  settled  status  of  the  father,  and  his  desire 
to  make  a  home  for  himself.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  then,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country  come  from  the  "lowest"  or 
agricultural  classes  in  Japan,^^  their  desire  to  marry  women  of  their 
own  race,  and  their  desire  for  economic  independence  mentioned 
previously,  argue  strongly  against  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 
wholesale  charges  of  Japanese  immorality,  and  in  favor  of  their 
uprightness  and  the  hkelihood  of  their  becoming  good  citizens." 

The  sweeping  nature  of  the  charges  of  immorality,  as  well  as  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  "Picture  Bride"  movement  by  Americans 
ignorant  of  Japanese  customs  and  character,  is  characteristic  like- 
wise of  other  serious  charges  against  the  morals  of  the  Japanese.^' 
Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  these,  but  a  typical  one 
is  that  the  Japanese  do  not  keep  their  word;  that  they  are  unfaithful 
to  contract.  Perhaps  some  explanation  of  the  Japanese  character 
will  help  to  make  clear  why  charges  of  this  type  may  be  so  widely 
made,  and  help  determine  to  what  extent  the  faults  attributed  to 
them  in  these  charges  are  fixed  characteristics  of  the  whole  race.*^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  do  not  always  keep  their  word; 
but  what  is  the  cause  of  this  fault?  Hopeless  moral  defectiveness.'' 
Not  necessarily.  The  fault  probably  goes  back  to  the  Japanese  feudal 
system  maintained  for  a  thousand  years.*'  Under  this  system  cour- 
age, loyalty  and  politeness  were  stressed;  to  be  courteous  was  above 
being  accurate.**  Courtesy  even  changed  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Japanese  language,  developing  honorific  particles  in  place  of 
personal  pronouns.'"  Saying  the  pohte  thing,  even  under  unpleasant 
circumstances,  became  the  rule,  so  generally  accepted  that  the  Jap- 
anese always  knew  how  to  make  allowance  for  the  habit  and  were 
not  deceived  by  the  pohte  answer;  they  knew  by  other  signs  what 
the  real  answer  was.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  Japanese  could 
hardly  outgrow  the  influence  of  this  training  in  a  half  century.?  No 
wonder,  then,  that  we  think  they  deliberately  lie   when,  pohtely 
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saying  "yes,"  they  may  mean  "no."  (It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  Japanese  word  meaning  exactly  "yes."  "Yes"  to 
them  means  "I  am  paying  attention.")'"  And  in  this  connection, 
the  lack  of  time  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Japanese  should  also  be 
noted.''  Formerly,  clocks  were  almost  unknown  in  Japan;  time  was 
of  no  importance.'^  What  is  more  natural,  then,  than  that  the  Japanese 
should  be  called  unfaithful  to  contract,''  and  untrustworthy,  when 
the  leal  trouble  is  that  what  means  one  thing  to  them  often  means 
another  to  us,  or  that  we  fail  to  remember  their  past  training,  just 
as  they  fail  to  appreciate  our  standards  of  business  morality?  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  very  possible  that  in  the  light  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  Japanese  character  and  customs,'^  many  of  the  charges 
against  Japanese  moraUty  will  in  all  probability  assume  something 
of  their  just  proportions. 

So  much  for  the  moral  objections  to  the  Japanese.  Others  could 
be  cited,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  alike — a  combination  of  truth 
and  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding,  and 
often  of  a  kind  from  which  immigrants  from  other  nations  are  not 
free :  the  only  difference  is,  the  Japanese  with  these  faults  are  singled 
out  to  be  discriminated  against.  Something  of  the  same  misrepre- 
sentation and  misunderstanding  and  inconsistency  will  likewise  be 
found  to  color  the  racial  objections  which  furnish  so  strong  a  basis 
for  the  desire  to  banish  the  Japanese  from  the  United  States."  These 
objections  are  varied  and  often  contradictory,  but  in  general  the 
strongest  ones  run  something  like  this:  "The  'Jap'  insists  on  racial 
equality;"  "the  'Jap'  is  inferior  to  us;"  (or  he  is  not  inferior,'" 
whichever  you  choose,  for  exclusionists  do  not  always  agree);  "the 
'Jap'  is  deceitful  and  inscrutable;  you  never  know  what's  going  on 
behind  his  mask;"  "racial  differences  between  Americans  and  Jap- 
anese are  too  great  to  be  bridged;  they  won't  assimilate;"  and, 
climactically,  "would  you  let  your  daughter  marry  a  'Jap'?" 

These  are  characteristic  objections,  but  are  they  vahd  ones?  First, 
the  Japanese  insist  on  equality.  To  my  mind  the  fact  that  they  do 
so  does  them  credit,  especially  since  we  recognize  their  nation  as  a 
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world  power  and  yet  refuse  to  treat  their  citizens  in  this  country  on 
a  par  with  immigrants  from  other  world  powers.  Indeed,  the  very 
things  in  American  life  that  make  strongly  for  democracy  are  insist- 
ence on  the  man-to-man  equaUty  of  different  races  and  the  admission 
of  all  men  into  citizenship.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  has  proved  his 
equahty  far  more  than  the  Mexican,  for  example;  and  he  is  a  far 
more  desirable  citizen  than  many  that  have  come  over  from  Europe.^' 
The  Chinaman  submitted  and  was  barred;  the  Japanese  is  asserting 
his  rights**  and  one  of  these  days  he  will  get  them.  His  refusal  to 
submit  or  be  rated  as  an  inferior  is  a  point  in  his  favor;  and  is  not 
our  insistence  on  his  inferiority  a  point  against  our  supposed  super- 
iority ?  Should  we  fear  him  if  we  were  quite  certain  he  was  an  inferior  ?* ' 

Similarly,  let  us  examine  the  peculiarly  interesting  objection  to 
the  Japanese  based  on  his  "inscrutability, ' '  his  "impassive  face, ' '  his 
apparent  deceitfulness,  that  racial  something  that  makes  people  say 
he  is  not  frank  and  cannot  be  trusted.  Possibly  these  things  and 
our  aversion  to  the  Japanese  because  of  them,  whether  they  be  real 
or  fancied,  may  be  explained  in  part  from  physiological  and  histori- 
cal standpoints.  The  immobile  face,  the  absence  of  unconscious  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  the  mask-like  inscrutability — all  are  probably  an 
outgrowth  of  social  habit  and  tradition,  the  result  of  the  practice 
of  stoicism.  FeudaUsminJapanmadeit  "imperative  that  menshould 
not  wear  their  hearts  or  minds  on  their  sleeves.  Stolid  expression, 
concealing  whatever  might  be  going  on  within,  was  more  useful  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  than  a  coat  of  mail;  and  this  became  the 
social  custom  .  .  .  and  long  since  a  race  character, ' '  apparently  but 
not  necessarily  congenital.  For  Japanese  children,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  when  reared  from  infancy  in  this  country,  develop  habits  of 
facial  expression  like  those  of  American  children;  even  native  Jap- 
anese who  come  to  America  acquire  enough  mobility  of  face  later  to 
appear  different  to  comrades  fresh  from  Japan. ^^ 

Another  objection  to  the  Japanese  is  frequently  expressed  as  fol- 
lows: "Racial  differences  between  Japanese  and  Americans  are  too 
great;  they  aren't  assimilable.  The  Japanese  is  a  MongoUan;  and 
look  at  the  negro  problem ;  let  us  not  add  another  race  problem  to 
that. ' '    The  answers  to  these  objections  depend  more  or  less  on  the 
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difference  between  facts  and  misconceptions,  and  on  the  definition 
of  assimilation  and  wliat  makes  for  it.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  fact  that  tlie  Japanese  is  a  Mongolian.'^  "It  will  not  be  easy  to 
prove  the  Japanese  a  MongoUan,"  says  David  Starr  Jordan. ^^ 
Again,  the  plea  that  we  do  not  want  another  race  problem,  suggests 
that  our  objections  to  the  Japanese  are  based  on  race  prejudice  and 
a  willingness  to  judge  first  and  then  fit  the  facts  in,  rather  than  to  go 
by  facts  and  then  judge.  Our  narrow  conception  of  assimilation 
proves  this.  What  is  assimilation?  Is  it  necessarily  bloo'd  amalga- 
mation through  intermarriage,  or  is  it  a  thorough  adoption  of  our 
customs,  our  standards  of  living,  and  the  attainment  of  a  respect  for 
our  ideals,  political  and  moral.'  Those  who  assert  Japanese  unassim- 
ilabiUty  because  there  cannot  safely  be  intermarriage  between  Jap- 
anese and  Americans,  as  well  as  those  who  hold  that  there  can  be 
assimilation  only  through  intermarriage — ^which  they  will  not  toler- 
ate— are  surely  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the  assimilation  question. 
Intermarriage  is  not  necessary.^'  Assimilation  is  largely  a  matter 
of  being  an  American  in  America;  of  being  identified  "with  the  high- 
est and  best  American  ideals,  without  any  implication  of  identity  in 
racial  physical  phenomena. ' '  If  that  is  true,  then  indeed  the  Jap- 
anese have  made  very  definite  progress  toward  assimilation,  more 
so  than  hundreds  of  clans  of  Russians,  Poles,  Germans  and  other 
European  immigrants-  who  have  successfully  resisted  assimilation 
with  our  civilization.  Dozens  of  instances  point  toward  the  assimi- 
lative abiUty  of  the  Japanese;  they  are  eager  to  learn  Enghsh;  they 
read  and  take  many  English  magazines  and  newspapers;"  they 
insist  on  schooling  for  their  children;  and  they  adopt  American  dress 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Do  not  these  facts  indicate  a  capability  of 
assimilation  that  belies  the  charge  that  the  Japanese  are  unassimi- 
lable?^  Indeed,  Japanese  American-born  children  have  been  known, 
for  example,  to  grow  up  American  in  every  way,  even  to  the  extent 
that  they  side  with  American  children  against  Japan  in  the  war  talk 
between  these  two  nations.^ 
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And  finally,  what  about  the  matter  of  marriage?  Does  the  possi- 
bility of  intermarriage  involve  a  valid  objection  to  the  presence  of 
the  Japanese?  If  there  is  intermarriage,  would  resulting  offspring 
necessarily  be  more  Japanese  than  American?  Will  there  be  danger- 
ous physiological  effects  from  the  intermixture  of  the  two  races  ?  The 
facts  are  that  intermarriage  between  Americans  and  Japanese  has 
been  the  exception,  not  the  rule — except  the  marriage  in  the  biological 
sense  which  Americans  apparently  do  not  shrink  from  with  any 
colored  race.  The  Japanese  have  themselves  tended  always  to  keep 
their  race  pure  and  even  under  diflSculties  marry  within  the  race,  as 
the  "  Picture  Bride ' '  movement  shows.  On  the  other  hand,  success- 
ful and  happy  marriages  of  Americans  and  Japanese  are  not  unknown, 
and  the  Americanization  of  children  of  mixed  parentage  reared  in 
this  country  among  American  children  has  been  all  that  any  one 
could  ask.*^  It  is  true  that  evidence  enough  has  not  yet  been  gathered 
to  prove  anything  with  finality  one  way  or  another;  but  examination 
of  the  facts  wiU  show  that  there  is  as  much  evidence  toward  the 
successful  intermingUng  of  Japanese  and  American  blood  as  there  is 
to  the  contrary. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  Japanese  problem  in  the  United  States 
has  two  aspects :  economic  and  racial.  On  the  one  hand,  California 
and  other  Western  States  are  justified  in  demanding  freedom  from 
the  fear  of  an  overwhelming  inroad  of  cheap  laborers  who  have  much 
lower  standards  of  living  than  Americans;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  fact  that  Japanese  immigrants,  while  they  have  proved  as  satis- 
factory in  practically  all  ways  as  immigrants  from  other  nations,  are 
denied  ownership  of  land  in  the  State  where  half  of  them  live,  and, 
in  general,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  treaty  with  Japan,  are  made 
to  feel  the  effects  of  race  discrimination,  which  they  deeply  resent. 
The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  involves  the  more  vital  matter 
— race  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Americanstowardthe  Japanese,  a  feel- 
ing that  has  not  sprung  up  in  a  day,  yet  which  is  perhaps  as  much 
due  to  misunderstanding  and  ignorance  on  our  part  as  to  the  faults 
of  the  Japanese  nation. 

A  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  found,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a 
practical  appUcation  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  situation:  in 
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facing  the  facts,  and  then  finding  a  remedy  in  harmony  with  the 
Golden  Rule.** 

Let  us  first  see  how  Christ  would  regard  our  problem.  We  know 
in  general  that  his  view  of  immigration  would  harmonize  with  the 
Golden  Rule;  but  more  specific  ideas  of  what  he  would  have  us  do 
for  immigrants  are  deducible  from  his  teachings.  From  his  remarks 
about  the  "  stranger  within  thy  gates ' '  and  the  example  he  set  every 
time  opportunity  offered  itself,  we  know  that  Christ  would  first  of  all 
be  practical.  If  he  were  on  earth  now  and  were  living  in  Cahfornia 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  welcome  the  immigrant,  not  exclude 
him;  and  then  he  would  supply  the  stranger  with  material  assis- 
tance if  the  alien  happened  to  need  it.  More  than  that,  he  would 
welcome  the  immigrant  as  a  brother,  which  means  that  no  stranger 
would  be  discriminated  against  because  of  color  or  race;  all  men  alike 
would  be  welcome.  His  teachings  concerning  the  unity  of  mankind 
the  world  over  woiild  be  exemplified  in  his  actions  toward  the  Jap- 
anese immigrant.  This  we  know  from  what  he  says  in  Matthew 
VIII,  11 :  "And  I  say  unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. ' '  He  says  this  because  he  had  seen  in  his 
own  day  the  persecution  of  one  so-called  race  by  another.  Indeed, 
the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
doctrines  that  he  teaches  most  strongly;  and  his  teaching  in  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  treatment  of  the  Japanese. 

These  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  in 
general  are  certainly  appKcable  in  a  practical  way  to  the  economic 
problem  presented  by  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States.  That 
problem,  involving  on  the  one  hand  the  just  protection  of  our  citizens 
from  an  influx  of  immigrants  of  very  different,  and  lower,  standards 
of  Hving,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  discrimination  by  the  United 
States  against  ahens  who  are  as  good  immigrants  as  those  from  other 
nations  of  the  same  rank,  should  be  solved  only  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  undiscriminating  treatment  for  the  Japanese.*"  That  is,  the 
Japanese  should  be  accorded  the  same  rights  as  immigrants  from  other 
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countries  at  the  same  time  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  protected.  Prac- 
tical measures  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  that  will 
satisfy  both  of  these  requirements,  and  the  means  of  securing  them, 
will  now  be  considered. 

First  we  must  decide  whether  we  are  to  continue  virtually  to 
exclude  the  Japanese  as  we  now  do.™  Is  exclusion  of  this  sort  to 
be  dreamed  of?  Surely  not.  For  several  reasons  it  seems  absurd  and 
even  senseless  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are  not  at  all  wanted  in  this 
country.  First  of  all,  if  we  keep  the  spirit  of  our  treaty  with  Japan 
we  will  relax  our  present  laws.  The  treaty  referred  to  is  that  made 
in  1911,  which  stresses  the  idea  of  equality  and  treatment  similar  to 
that  accorded  the  "most-favored"  nation,  but  which  carefully  omits 
any  reference  to  citizenship  and  the  like.'^i  Again,  the  present  policy 
of  exclusion  means  that  we  virtually  isolate  ourselves  from  the  Jap- 
anese nation.  That  we  could  practice  such  a  policy  in  these  days  of 
international  intercommunication  seems  ridiculous;  did  not  Japan 
herself  relinquish  a  similar  policy  of  exclusion — at  our  request?  Surely 
the  benefits  of  over-sea  acquaintanceship  should  not  be  scorned  thus. 
We  need  Japan,  and  Japan  needs  us;  and  no  better  way  of  complete 
national  understanding  is  open,  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  of  migra- 
tion from  one  country  to  another  and  the  spread  of  friendly  intelli- 
gence that  always  follows.  This  most  natural  means  of  really 
acquainting  the  two  peoples  we  are  totally  disregarding;  instead,  we 
are  permitting  misunderstanding  and  ill  feeling  to  be  provoked. 
And  finally,  besides  the  necessity  of  treaty  keeping  and  the  folly  of 
national  isolation,  we  should  allow  Japanese  immigration  if  we  allow 
other  immigration,  simply  because  the  Japanese  have  proved  them- 
selves as  good  citizens  as  other  immigrants,  even  though  laboring 
under  the  handicaps  of  economic  discrimination  and  race  prejudice. 

The  objection  is  at  once  offered :  we  simply  cannot  have  Japanese 
immigration,  or  millions  of  Japanese  will  swarm  in  each  year,  as 
other  immigrants  have  done  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  must  be  considered.  We  Americans  have  always 
recognized  the  right  of  a  people  to  emigrate,  to  seek  better  homes,  to 
improve  their  condition.    We  have,  moreover,  been  so  liberal  that 
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until  recently  we  have  failed  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  degree  our 
rights  concerning  immigration:  namely,  the  right  of  the  country 
entered  by  immigrants  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  enter.'^ 
Thousands  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  diseased  victims  of  the  slums 
of  Europe  have  been  dumped  upon  our  shores  in  the  last  century; 
only  in  the  past  few  years  have  we  been  at  all  adequately  protecting 
ourselves  by  disqualifying  prospective  immigrants  on  such  grounds 
as  lack  of  money,  disease,  and  criminality.  That  we  have  a  right  to 
do  this  and  should  exercise  that  right,  no  one  can  deny.  We  have 
something  to  gain,  but  often  more  to  lose  through  the  entrance  of 
any  immigrant.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  become  a  citizen  almost 
immediately,  thereby  participating  at  once  in  our  political  and 
economic  life;  he  has  almost  everything  to  gain  and  little  to  lose.  In 
one  way  he  is  an  asset,  but  in  another  he  is  a  great  liability;  so  we 
have  a  just  right  to  consider  carefully  the  effects  of  his  entrance  on 
our  institutions,  and  to  exclude  him  if  his  presence  here  would  tend 
to  endanger  our  national  life. 

We  need,  then,  a  way  to  meet  the  fear  of  an  overwhelming  influx 
of  Japanese,  and  yet  a  means  that  will  not  violate  the  Golden  Rule : 
we  want  to  let  Japanese  enter,  but  we  know  that  too  many  would 
undoubtedly  seriously  endanger  our  political,  social,  and  economic 
life — ^probably  to  an  unusual  extent,  because  of  the  consequent  race 
friction,  which  is  less  important  in  the  case  of  European  immigrants. 
But,  according  to  the  Golden  Rule,  we  have  a  right  first  of  all  to 
protect  ourselves,  if  too  many  Japanese  would  injure  us,  just  as 
Japan  would  have  a  right  to  restrict  excessive  and  injurious  immigra- 
tion of  Americans  into  Japan;  yet  we  do  not  want  complete  isolation. 
The  solution,  then,  is  neither  complete  exclusion  nor  unrestricted 
Japanese  immigration  but,  in  a  word,  limited  Japanese  immigration." 
The  means  of  securing  this  will  be  explained  presently. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  Japanese  are  allowed  to 
enter  this  country  in  limited  numbers.  Even  then  they  would  still 
be,  imder  present  circumstances,  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Right 
now  they  cannot,  in  California  at  least,  where  about  half  of  them 
have  always  lived,  own  any  agricultural  land  permanently,  or  pur- 
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chase  any,  or  lease  agricultural  land  for  a  period  longer  than  three 
years;  and  in  other  States  they  are  favored  little  more.  Neither  may 
they  become  citizens  in  any  State.  Since  they  would  have  no  polit- 
ical rights  and  would  have  at  best  an  unsteady  economic  standing, 
the  mere  allowing  of  limited  immigration  would  help  the  Japanese 
problem  Uttle.  The  Japanese  would  still  have  just  reason  to  resent 
being  discriminated  against — and  they  feel  discrimination  keenly.'* 
These  and  other  considerations  urge  the  final  step  that  will  solve 
the  economic  problem  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  and 
solve  it  with  justice  to  all  concerned :  namely,  the  admission  of  the 
Japanese  to  citizenship. 

The  admission  of  the  Japanese  to  citizenship  would  automatically 
solve  practically  all  of  our  economic  difficulties  with  the  Japanese, 
except  that  regarding  the  amount  of  immigration  to  be  allowed. 
Once  they  were  citizens,  they  would  have  the  right  to  vote;  they 
could  own  land;  their  feeling  that  they  were  being  unjustly  discrimi- 
nated against  would  cease;  and  the  story  of  their  just  treatment  here 
would  spread  to  their  friends  in  Japan,  convincing  the  great  body  of 
Japanese  people  of  our  good  will,  better  than  any  number  of  well 
phrased  diplomatic  notes  possibly  could.  Economically  and  politi- 
cally, then,  the  problem,  so  far  as  Japan's  interests  are  concerned, 
would  be  completely  solved,  and  the  racial  problem  would  be  far 
nearer  solution,  simply  through  our  allowing  Japanese  to  become 
citizens,  and  giving  them  a  certain  though  not  unrestricted  right  to 
enter  this  country. 

Limiting  the  immigration  of  the  Japanese,  however,  is  reaUy  a 
corollary  of  a  major  proposition,  that  all  immigrants,  of  whatever 
race,  should  be  treated  alike.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  limit  Japanese 
immigration  means  to  limit  all  immigration.  This  would  seem,  at 
first  glance,  like  upsetting  our  entire  immigration  regulations,  just 
to  humor  the  Japanese.  But  aside  from  the  mere  matter  of  being 
consistent  and  treating  the  Japanese  equally  with  the  immigrants 
from  other  nations,"  it  is  a  fact  that  a  general  law  limiting  the  immi- 
gration from  other  nations  as  well  as  Japan  is  not  an  idle  or  imtimely 
suggestion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  immigrants  received  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  recent  years  have  been  in  almost  every  way  far 
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inferior  to  those  received  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago:  in  literacy, 
standards  of  living,  and  capability  of  being  readily  assimilated  into 
our  national  life.  We  have  been,  more  and  more,  getting  "  undesirable 
citizens"  by  letting  in  everybody.'* 

A  law,  then,  not  discriminating  between  races,  but  limiting  the 
number  of  immigrants  of  any  one  race  or  country  to  a  certain  number 
each  year,  would  not  only  solve  the  Japanese  problem  without  dis- 
criminating against  Japan,  but  would  also  protect  us  in  more  than 
one  way.  Such  a  law  has  already  been  suggested  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  NaturaUzation.'^  Briefly,  it  would 
provide  that  immigration  into  this  country  be  based  upon  the  number 
of  members  of  any  one  race  already  here,  and  would  allow,  let  us  say, 
five  per  cent,  each  year,  the  idea  being  that  assimilation  of  new 
immigrants  depends  largely  on  their  finding  friends  or  countrymen 
here  who  "know  the  ropes."  "If,  for  example,  there  were  100,000 
Austrians  here,  then  in  one  year,  at  the  five  per  cent,  rate,  no  more 
than  5,000  new  Austrian  immigrants  might  enter  this  country.  In 
the  case  of  a  nation  that  was  unrepresented  here,  a  maximum  number 
of,  let  us  say,  5,000  might  first  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  practica- 
bility of  this  plan  is  evident.  There  could  not  be  an  overwhelming 
immigration  from  any  one  country  in  any  one  year;  our  standards  of 
living,  our  social  and  political  institutions,  could  not  be  greatly 
affected  by  this  gradual  seepage  of  immigrants.  Only  the  arrival  of 
great  numbers  would  be  prevented  by  this  law;  assimilation  would 
not  be  prevented  but,  rather,  facilitated. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  these  provisions  would  solve  the  economic 
problem;  now  for  a  solution  of  the  racial  issue.  For  even  though  the 
Japanese  were  treated  on  a  par  with  all  other  immigrants,  the  race 
problem  resulting  from  their  rubbing  against  the  none  too  enlightened 
or  sympathetic  American  would  by  no  means  be  solved  by  the  purely 
economic  reforms  brought  about  through  a  new  immigration  law. 
The  more  serious  matter,  therefore,  is  essentially  that  of  overcoming 
race  prejudice.  The  only  remedy  that  seems  suitable — and  it  is  one 
that  cannot  accomplish  the  desired  result  in  a  day — is  education:  of 
the  Japanese  immigrant,  and  of  us  Americans."    That  is,  the  Jap- 
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anese  immigrant  should  be  educated  in  our  customs  and  institutions 
so  that  he  will  not  needlessly  provoke  criticism  through  his  ignorance 
of  our  ways.  He  owes  it  to  this  country  to  fall  in  with  what  is  desira- 
ble in  our  civilization,  to  uphold  our  institutions,  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  as  far  and  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  can.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  Americans  need  to  know  more  about  the  Japanese  in 
order  to  do  him  justice.  Without  doubt,  much  of  our  feeling  against 
him  is  the  result  of  our  ignorance  of  his  history,  of  the  facts  about 
racial  differences,  of  the  truth  about  what  is  possible  and  desirable 
when  two  such  different  races  and  civihzations  as  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  meet  and  try  to  exist  side  by  side.  We  are  ignorant, 
woefully  ignorant,  of  facts  about  the  Japanese,'^  and  of  the  problems 
of  assimilation  in  connection  with  the  immigrant.  Without  such 
knowledge  we  can  never  treat  the  Japanese  fairly;  and  the  worst  part 
of  it  is,  we  are  almost  wholly  indifferent  as  to  whether  we  ever  learn 
anything  about  the  problem  or  not.*" 

Not  so  with  the  Japanese.  They  have  made  decided  efforts  to 
adapt  themselves  to  our  civilization,  even  though  they  lack  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  suffer  general  racial  discrimination.*^  Indeed, 
they  have  seemed  more  than  willing  to  do  their  part;  now  let  us  do 
ours.  First,  let  us  take  a  hand  in  the  education  of  the  Japanese 
immigrant  and  help  make  him  a  good  citizen.  This  probably  spells 
more  or  less  government  direction  of  the  immigrant  from  the  moment 
he  arrives  until  he  has  become  a  naturalized  citizen.  The  first  thing 
we  should  do  is  to  register  all  aUens,  and  then  see  that  steps  are  taken 
toward  their  education  in  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our  history. 
Not  only  should  they  be  kept  track  of  and  educated,  but  they  should 
all  the  time  be  preparing,  under  our  direction,  to  renounce  all  alleg- 
iance to  Japan  and  as  speedily  as  possible  to  become  naturalized 
citizens  cognizant  both  of  their  rights  and  of  their  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens.  Especially  should  assistance  be  given  to  help 
them  acquire  the  English  language.  This  could  be  done  by  govern- 
ment aid  to  States,  cities,  and  towns  providing  facilities  for  the 
education  of  aliens.   To  be  sure,  this  would  take  time  and  money  and 
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trouble;  but  if  we  honestly  desire  that  the  ahen  become  a  good  citizen, 
we  shall  not  shrink  from  our  responsibihty,  once  we  allow  him  to 
enter  this  country.  We  have  long  been  indifferent,  but  the  time  for 
indifference  to  the  education  of  immigrants,  to  the  continuation  in 
this  country  of  clannish  "Little  Russias, ' '  is  past.  We  must  do  our 
part  toward  making  the  immigrant  one  of  us.*^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we,  the  American  people,  need  to  know  more 
about  the  Japanese:  to  understand  why  we  fear  his  color,  his  strange 
looks,  why  we  shudder  at  intermarriage  with  him,  and  how  we  are 
both  inconsistent  and  unjust  in  our  race  prejudice.  In  considering 
the  purely  racial  side  of  the  problem,  we  need  light  on  such  things  as 
this  question  of  intermarriage,  and  on  the  much  discussed  matter  of 
assimilation.  First,  what  about  the  intermarriage  of  Japanese  and 
Americans  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  two  races  so  different?  Does 
it  mean  that  the  offspring  is  Japanese  rather  than  American?  Will 
such  intermarriage  result  in  unfavorable  physiological  effects?^  It 
is  true  that  the  tendency  has  been  against  any  marked  amount  of 
intermarriage  between  the  Japanese  and  Americans;  yet  the  facts 
about  the  possibilities  should  be  known,  for  one  of  the  commonest 
means  of  assimilating  any  new  people  is  intermarriage  with  our 
native  stock. 

The  other  phase  of  assimilation  on  which  more  light  is  needed  is 
the  sort  of  assimilation  that  goes  on  without  intermarriage.  It  may 
be  called  social  assimilation.*^  Its  possibilities  are  suggested  by 
numerous  examples  that  could  be  cited  of  the  complete  Americaniza- 
tion of  Japanese  children  who  have  been  reared  and  educated  in 
America.  The  idea  is  that  one  inherits  biological  but  not  social 
characteristics :  a  Japanese  child  raised  in  America  by  Americans  and 
sent  to  our  public  schools  becomes  completely  one  of  us.  It  is  the 
same  transformation  that  occurs  in  the  children  of  Jews,  Italians, 
Poles  and  others  when  they  have  grown  up  with  American  children, 
learned  our  language,  thought  our  thoughts  and  reverenced  our  ideals. 

How  can  we  learn  the  facts  about  the  assimilabiUty  of  different 
peoples,  either  through  intermarriage  or  social  assimilation?     A 

82.  Gulick:  The  American  Jap-  84.  Gulick:  The  American  Jap- 
anese Problem,  chapter  17,  anese  Problem,  chapters  7 
outlines  a  policy  which  this  and  8,  goes  tvills  into  the 
paper  in  the  main  follows.  problems  of  assimilation. 
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ern Social  Problems,  p.  207. 
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government  commission  to  investigate  seems  a  reasonable  solution  ;'* 
indeed,  the  number  of  immigrants  constantly  entering  this  country 
and  the  necessity,  more  and  more,  of  meeting  on  equal  terms  such 
different  peoples  as  the  Chinese,  the  Malays,  even  the  Asiatic  Indians, 
and  the  Russians,  alone  would  seem  to  justify  the  estabUshment  of 
such  a  commission.  At  least,  it  would  help  solve  the  problem,  even 
though  it  reported  unfavorably,  and  would  guide  us  in  the  direction 
of  a  wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Japanese. 

A  second  sort  of  education  is  needed  for  us  to  cope  with  the  Jap- 
anese problem.  What  do  we  Americans  know  of  Japanese  civUiza- 
tion:  of  Japanese  history,  literature,  heroes,  development?  We 
know  all  about  the  rise  of  theRomanEmpire  and  the  story  of  medie- 
valism in  Europe,  but  we  know  practically  nothing  of  Japan  or  China. 
Yet  one  of  these  days  we  are  undoubtedly  going  to  have  as  broad 
international  dealings  with  both  of  these  nations  as  we  have  had 
with  Europe;  and  in  many  ways  we  shall  benefit  by  the  Eastern 
contact,  just  as  we  have  by  the  European,  if  we  try  to  understand 
the  East  as  it  really  is,  not  as  the  "Yellow  Perilists ' '  picture  it.  The 
simplest  means  to  get  more  light  on  the  Japanese  would  be  to  teach 
more  about  Japan  in  our  public  schools.  That  education  in  Japanese 
history  and  customs  would  go  far  toward  breaking  down,  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  or  two,  this  anti-Japanese  feeling  that  is  too  often 
unreasonable  or  based  on  misconceptions,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
beheves  in  finding  out  the  facts  first,  and  judging  afterwards. 

In  conclusion:  the  American  Japanese  problem  has  been  analyzed 
and  found  to  involve  questions  dependent  mainly  on  economic  and 
racial  differences;  questions  which  can  be  reasonably  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  nations  by  a  practical  apphcation  of  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  Golden  Rule.  True,  only  the  outlines  of  a  possible 
solution  have  been  given  here;  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  absolute 
feasibility  of  the  remedies  suggested  is  too  much  to  demand  in  the 
limits  of  this  paper;  indeed,  the  author  will  consider  this  discussion 
successful  if  even  the  possibility  of  a  solution  based  on  the  Golden 
Rule  is  made  to  seem  worthy  of  consideration.  But  it  seems  reason- 
able, if  we  look  around  us,  to  say  that  Golden  Rule  treatment  will 
succeed;  and  that  is,  after  all,  everything  that  any  one  could  ask  for 
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in  solving  the  Japanese  question.  Nor  is  the  idea  a  new  or  imprac- 
ticable one;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  Americans  are  ready  for  just  this 
sort  of  international  relationship.  Recent  movements  in  the  United 
States  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  tendency  to  accept  the  idea  that 
right  treatment  pays.  It  may  be  seen  internally  in  the  desire  of  the 
employer  to  treat  the  employee  better,  the  results  showing  in  better 
feehng  between  employer  and  employee,  and  in  better  returns  from 
capital  invested.  It  may  be  seen  externally  in  the  striking  tendency 
of  our  government  recently  to  try  the  Golden  Rule  in  international 
relations,  even  though  maiutenance  of  that  policy  is  by  no  means  the 
rule  as  yet.  Witness  our  restraint  as  regards  Mexico;  our  expression 
of  our  wilUngness  to  pay  Colombia;  our  repeal  of  the  "free  toUs" 
provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  act;  our  pledge  of  no  more  territorial 
conquest  on  the  American  continent.  The  tendency  is,  I  repeat, 
toward  the  square  deal  among  nations,  and  probably  foremost 
among  the  nations  that  are  going  to  forward  that  tendency  is  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  would  be  the  possible  benefits  to  the 
United  States  if  we  should  treat  the  Japanese  somewhat  as  outUned 
in  this  paper,  on  the  basis  of  Golden  Rule  considerations.  And  I 
wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  this  idea:  that  practical  or 
material  benefits  should  result  from  practical  Christian  treatment, 
just  as  there  should  result  benefits  which  may  be  called  ethical  or 
spiritual.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  sort  of 
rewards  or  benefits  will  come  for  all  good  deeds;  but  the  material 
sort  should  not  be  neglected.  They  are  the  visible  fruits  of  good 
conduct,  and  their  very  concreteness  goes  a  long  way,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  toward  giving  the  essentially  commercial  spirit  of  the  modern 
world  a  respect  for  the  Golden  Rule  in  business  as  well  as  in  church 
on  Sundays.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  move- 
ments in  the  United  States  for  better  hours,  "safety  first, ' '  and  better 
relations  between  employer  and  employee,  are  not  initiated  solely 
for  economic  purposes,  the  spiritual  benefits,  like  the  inward  glow 
that  one  feels  after  doing  a  good  deed,  coming  afterward  to  show  that 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  reward  for  doing  the  right  and  the  square 
thing. 

There  should  be,  then,  both  material  and  spiritual  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  practical  application  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the 
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Japanese  problem.  Something  of  the  immediate  material  benefits 
that  would  come  in  the  United  States  has  already  been  hinted  at  in 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  good  farmers :  their  presence  tends  to 
increase  the  value  of  land,  they  develop  new  agricultural  industries, 
they  furnish  a  supply  of  labor  hard  to  obtain  otherwise,  and  their 
standards  of  living,  tending  to  approach  ours,  will  in  time  make  them 
as  good  customers  of  our  captains  of  industry  as  any  other  people. 
If  the  Japanese  become  good  citizens  and  are  given  their  rights,  they 
will  undoubtedly  add  greatly  to  the  material  wealth  of  this  country.*^ 

But  far  greater  possibiUties  in  material  benefits  lie  beyond  the 
Pacific, — ^possibilities  that  we  are  going  to  reaHze  as  much  through 
good  will  as  any  other  thing.  We  know  from  experience  what  a 
Chinese  boycott  can  do  to  trade;  yet  we  continue  by  our  discrimi- 
nation against  not  only  Japan  but  China,  gradually  to  build  up  in 
the  Orient  a  feeling  against  ourselves — and  that  means,  first  of  all, 
against  our  goods.  The  boundless  possibilities  for  commercial 
exchange  now  developing  in  China  have  attracted  all  the  great  trading 
nations  of  the  world.  This  Oriental  trade  is  going  to  be  reached,  I 
repeat,  as  much  through  good  will  as  anything  else.*'  But  how  can 
good  will  exist  in  the  Orient  toward  the  United  States  when  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  are  discriminated  against  by  the  United 
States?  Restricting  the  discussion  to  Japan  alone  does  not  alter  the 
result.  Japan  is  the  interpreter  of  the  East,**  and  is  probably  going 
to  be  more  influential  in  China  than  any  other  nation.  If  we  continue 
to  discriminate  against  the  Japanese  and  exclude  them,  as  at  present, 
the  Chinese  will  share  the  feeling  of  the  Japanese  against  us ;  and  when 
the  story  of  the  outrages  on  Chinamen  in  this  country  between  1860 
and  1900  becomes  generally  known  in  China,  it  is  going  to  take  more 
than  kind  words  on  our  part  to  keep  the  good  will  of  China.  The 
point,  then,  is  simply  this :  commercial  reasons  alone,  if  not  the  desire 
to  do  the  right  thing,  should  show  us  that  we  should  change  our 
tactics  toward  the  Japanese  immigrants  in  the  United  States  and  treat 
them  on  a  par  with  other  immigrants.  Let  us  by  this  means  get 
started  right  and  first  gain  the  good  will  of  Japan,  the  most  advanced 
nation  of  the  Orient;  the  good  will  of  China  will  come  in  time  if  our 
practical  Christian  policy  is  maintained. 

For  those  of  us,  therefore,  who  must  see  financial  returns  before 
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we  do  the  right  thing,  let  the  foregoing  suffice.  But  there  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  still  greater  rewards  in  store  for  the  United  States  in 
treating  the  Japanese  immigration  problem  on  a  Christian  basis, 
and  with  a  brief  indication  of  these  I  shall  end.  Here  stands  the 
United  States  today  in  a  unique  and  commanding  position  among 
the  world  powers.  She  is  the  one  great  nation  not  at  war  at  the 
present  time;  and  that  she  will  have  a  prominent  place  at  the  confer- 
ence table  when  the  treaty  of  peace  is  at  last  signed  in  Europe  no  one 
doubts;  the  frantic  desire  of  every  one  of  the  warring  nations  to  win 
our  sympathy  and  to  justify  themselves  in  our  eyes  shows  what  a 
remarkable  position  we  now  hold. 

But  this  position  is  fully  as  striking  as  regards  the  Orient  as  it  is 
toward  war-shaken  Europe;  for  there  in  the  far  East  is  another  ques- 
tion that  we  shall  some  day  have  a  hand  in  solving:  Is  there  anything 
in  this  "Yellow  Peril"  talk.?  Will  the  "teeming  millions"  of  China 
and  Asia,  armed  with  modern  inventions,  some  day  become  involved 
in  a  war  comparable  to  the  present  European  struggle?  Is  the 
modernization  of  Asia,  too,  going  to  proceed  with  the  sword?  If 
there  is  any  such  danger,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  use  our  opportunity. 
We  are  at  peace;  we  alone  are  able  to  carry  on  missionary  work  in 
the  Orient  without  entirely  being  hypocrites ;  we  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  have  at  the  present  time  some  slight  ethical  standing;  we  alone 
canwithconsistencysow  the  seeds  of  peaceand  international  brother- 
hood in  Asia. 

To  be  able  to  solve  the  Japanese  problem  on  a  Christian  basis, 
thus  setting  an  example  of  Christian  relations  between  two  nations 
as  far  apart  as  two  nations  can  possibly  be — is  this  not  our  opportu- 
nity to  do  the  world  a  great  good?  Not  that  our  treating  the  Jap- 
anese fairly  will  at  once  make  for  eternal  peace  or  Christian  relations 
with  the  Orient;  not  at  all.  But  it  will  be  a  start,  something  which 
we  have  not  definitely  made  as  yet,  a  step  that  wiU,  at  least,  involve  us 
in  no  inconsistencies.  Already  we  have  been  a  great  force  in  building 
up  both  Japan  and  China;  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  practically  all 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Revolutionists  in  China  were  Chinese 
educated  in  American  universities.^'  But  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  professed  the  greatest  friendship  toward  them,  there  have  always 
been  great  inconsistencies  in  our  treatment  of  Japan  and  China,  and 
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there  is  a  great  one  right  now  in  our  treatment  of  their  immigrants  in 
this  country.  The  inconsistency  must  be  removed,  the  profession 
must  be  backed  up  by  concrete  action,  before  we  can  hope  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Axid  the  first  step  toward  such  a  policy  of  inter- 
national Christian  relationship  between  nations  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  the  solving  of  the  American  Japanese  problem  on  the  basis 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  To  have  the  honor  of  having  taken  the  first 
step  toward  promoting  international  good  will  between  the  East  and 
West  is  surely  a  reward  worth  working  for.  To  take  that  step  would 
be  to  do  something  toward  reaUzing  the  brotherhood  of  man, — some- 
thing that  would  carry  increased  significance  and  bear  fruit  endlessly 
in  the  years,  to  come  when  the  nations  of  the  world  will  forget  racial 
differences  and  national  selfishness  and  work  together  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  mankind. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a  former  student  of 
the  University.  It  was  founded  by  Professor  George  Edward 
Patrick,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  maintained  out  of  funds  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  a  few  months 
before  Professor  Patrick's  death,  which  occurred  March  22,  1916. 
Professor  Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  from  1874  to  1883.  He  and  Miss  Lewis  were  married 
in  1883.     Mrs.  Patrick  died  in  1909. 

The  Memorial  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competition  in  essay 
writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The 
general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted  in  this  competition  is  "The 
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WORLD 

I. 

World  organization  is  simply  a  problem  of  humanity.  It  is  part 
only,  but  an  important  part,  of  the  social  -problem,  which  a  recent 
writer'  has  said  to  be  "  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  men  to  one 
another".  To  urge  the  necessity  of  an  orderly  method  of  adjust- 
ing international  differences  and  regulating  international  relation- 
ships is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  questions  as  "the  distri- 
bution of  wealth",  "labor",  or  "control  of  heredity",  which  are 
only  a  few  of  the  perplexing  problems  that  constitute  various 
phases  of  the  all-inclusive  problem  of  human  relations.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  discussion  of  any  part  of  the  social 
problem,  to  keep  in  view  the  relation  of  that  part  to  all  other 
parts;  no  part  or  phase,  however  much  of  a  problem  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  seK-sufficient  or  an  end  in  itself.  World  organization, 
then,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  question  of  government  or 
politics  alone;  it  is  that  and  more.  It  is  a  problem  of  humanity 
and  human  relationships. 

He  who  would  organize  the  world  and  bring  the  dealings  of  nations 
with  one  another  under  rational  control,  must  bear  in  mind  from 
the  outset  that  nations  are  merely  groups  of  men.  Nations  may 
be  considered  as  artificial  persons  or  personified  entities  in  no  way 
subject  to  the  ethical  or  religious  principles  of  individuals^ — an  idea 
which  the  philosophies  of  Machiavelli  and  Hegel  have  firmly 
established  in  European  thought — ^if  the  goal  to  be  attained  is 
national  greatness  and  world  dominion.  But  it  is  palpably  evident 
to  thinkers  who  have  once  recognized  the  need  of  world  organi- 
zation that  the  philosophy  of  power  afe  the  greatest  good  attainable 
by  a  state  has  served  its  purpose  in  uniting  quarrelsome  commu- 
nities, and  that  in  a  cosmopolitan  age  it  is  a  perniciously  negative 
doctrine.'  Ultra-nationalism  negates  internationalism  just  as 
ultra-individualism  precludes  the  possibility  of  mutually  helpful 
social  intercourse. 

If  a  nation  or  national  sovereignty  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an 

1.  Ellwood:    The  Social  Problem,  p.  3.  Santayana:   German   Freedom,   in 
13.  The    New    Republic,    August    28, 

2.  Bernhardl:  Germany  and  the  Next  191,5. 
War,  p.  29. 
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end  in  itself,  it  follows  that  even  national  sovereignty  is  a  respon- 
sible entity.  The  blind  patriotism  expressed  in  the  fine  phrase, 
"our  country,  right  or  wrong",*  is  only  a  euphemistic  way  of 
making  nationaUty  superhuman  and  irresponsible,  all  of  which 
leads  to  the  irrational  conclusion  that  men  are  the  unquestioning 
puppets  and  slaves  to  an  artificial  system  of  their  own  creation. 
National  sovereignty  has  been  called  the  final  authority,  the  thing 
greater  than  the  law,  that  indeed  protects  the  law.'  This  is  so 
patent  an  error  in  the  light  of  recent  world  history,  so  destructive 
of  all  that  men  have  striven  for  centuries  to  gain,  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  refute  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  national 
sovereignty  is  not  the  final  authority,  for,  though  it  be  behind  the 
law  and  the  protector  of  the  law,  still,  behind  national  sovereign- 
ty is  its  creator,  humanity,  and  reason  cannot  countenance  a 
philosophy  that  enthrones  the  thing  created  and  makes  the  crea- 
tor its  slave.  Nations  and  national  sovereignty  are  only  means 
to  an  end.  The  end  is  humanity.  Throughout  the  wiles  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy  men  are  toying  with  men;  in  international 
wars  men  are  killing  men;  in  all  international  relations  men  are 
dealing  with  men. 

When  we  have  grasped  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  world  organ- 
ization is  a  problem  of  human  relations  not  different  in  kind,  but 
only  greater  in  extent  than  other  problems  of  social  regulation 
that  we  have,  comparatively  speaking,  succeeded  in  solving,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  make  practical  application  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

II. 

Christ  emphasized  humanity  individually  and  collectively.  It 
was  the  individual  who  was  to  receive  his  teaching  and  bear  the 
fruits  of  that  teaching.*  It  was  the  individual  who  was  to  receive 
the  reward  of  obedience.'  It  was  the  individual  who  was  to  be 
held  responsible  for  disobedience.*  From  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  this  message  to  individuals  as  such,  by  an  essentially  scholas- 
tic theology,  there  has  arisen  a  general  understanding  that  Christ 

4.  Stephen   Decatur:    Mackenzie's  6.  Matthew  XIII,  23. 
Life  of  Stephen  Decatur,  ch.  XIV.  7.  John  VI,  37. 

5.  Klngsley:  The  World's  Fundamen-  8.  Matthew  Til.  23. 
tal  Error,  in  The  Independent,  Jan- 

uarr  31,  1916. 
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preached  an  "individual  gospel";  but  this  belief  is  evidence  of  a 
failure  to  understand  the  second  half  of  his  teaching,  without 
which  the  first  half  will  be  of  no  avail. 

The  individual  is  responsible  for  receiving  individually,  and 
utilizing  socially,  a  teaching  that  is  social  from  beginning  to  end. 
That  teaching  is  intended  to  train  him  for  social  service,  for  life 
as  a  man  among  men.  He  is  responsible  if  he  does  not  obey,  but 
of  what  does  obedience  consist?  The  conception  that  to  obey  is 
merely  to  repent  and  "be  saved"  is  a  half  truth  that  amounts  to 
a  complete  misconstruction  of  Christ's  teaching.  Jesus  insists 
that  men  shall  come  to  him,  and  he  makes  it  plain  that  this  coming 
is  to  be  a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  his  teaching  and  of  himself 
as  Teacher,  Savior,  Ideal.  Men  are  asked  to  enroll  in  his  school 
and  learn  of  him.^  "  If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me";^"  but  following  Christ 
cannot  mean  mere  salvation  in  an  individual  and  selfish  sense,  for 
"Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it","  and  taking  up  the 
cross  of  Christ  can  have  no  significance  other  than  going  about 
doing  good,  loving  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self,  and  humbling  one's 
self  just  as  Jesus  did.  In  fact,  Christ's  teaching  is  intrinsically 
social  to  the  extent  that  man  is  to  "lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends",'^  and  where  circumstances  require  it,  he  is  to  leave 
home,  family,''  and  occupation"  in  order  to  minister  to  the  very 
least  of  earth's  needy  ones. 

The  social  psychology  of  Jesus  is  an  inseparable  part  of  his 
gospel.  He  recognized  the  family  as  the  primary  social  institu- 
tion^'  about  which  the  group  consciousness  of  man  is  fundamentally 
centered.  He  describes  his  ministry  as  primarily  to  the  Jews,'^  a 
nation  of  patriarchal  origin,  thus  afiSrming  the  legitimate  growth 
of  group  consciousness  from  family  to  clan  and  from  clan  to  tribe 
and  nation.  He  even  accepted  one  state  as  the  over-lord  of  an- 
other and  advised  the  Jews  to  pay  Rome  the  homage  that  was 
due." 

But  on  the  basis  of  man's  social  consciousness,  he  revealed  God 
as  the  Father  in  heaven,  an  intere.sted  and  loving  Father  of  all. 
Having  one  Father,  all  men  are  therefore  brothers;  and  herein  is 

9.  Matthew  XI,  29.  14.  Mark  X,  21. 

10.  Matthew  XVI,  25.  15.  Matthew  XIX,  5-6. 

11.  Matthew  XVI,  26.  16.  Mark  VII,  27. 

12.  John  XV,  13.  17.  Matthew  XXII,  21. 

13.  Luke  XIV,  26. 
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the  key  to  the  world  organization  of  Jesus,  a  higher  social  order 
than  any  men  had  preAQOiisly  conceived. 

Christ  took  for  granted  the  existence  of  human  governmental 
institutions,  and  with  all  their  imperfections'*  he  recognized  the 
need  for  them  and  the  possibility  of  instilhng  into  those  very  in- 
stitutions the  principles  that  would  ultimately  make  them  con- 
structive factors  in  a  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  He  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  revolutionist.  His  disciples  were  taught  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens;  and  his  apostles  urged  servants  to  be  obedient 
to  their  masters. ''  Yet  he  laid  emphasis  upon  the  infinite  worth 
of  individual  man^°  and  the  importance  of  social  service  and  all 
righteousness,  whether  individual,^'  social,^^  or  civil,^'  as  to  work 
in  nineteen  hundred  years,  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  leaven  in 
the  meal,^*  a  complete  revolution  in  human  conceptions  of  social 
institutions  and  government.  Human  slavery  was  an  accepted 
institution  of  the  highest  civilization  in  the  time  of  Christ,  just  as 
the  most  absolute  despotism  was  a  common  and  legitimate  form 
of  government;  but  the  civilization  that  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  Jesus  has  completely  destroyed  slavery 
and  has  already  greatly  modified  and  restricted  the  prerogatives 
of  despots. 

In  Christian  civilization  a  new  ideal  of  government  has  gradually 
gained  headway  until  now  it  is  stronger  than  the  armies  and  navies 
of  autocrats.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  men  had  not  learned  to  express 
their  patriotism  or  group  consciousness  adequately  except  when 
the  group  was  personified  in  a  king  or  an  assemblage  of  aristocrats. 
After  Christ  had  expounded  the  all-embracing  individual  and 
social  significance  of  his  doctrine  of  humanity,  men  began  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  being  patriotic  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  their  group 
without  the  necessity  of  an  actual  or  fictitious  governmental  head 
as  the  object  of  their  loyalty.  It  was  then  that  democracy  threw 
off  the  stigma  of  its  classification  by  Greek  philosophers  with 
ochlocracy  or  mob  rule,^^  and  became  a  legitimate  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  apostles  of  Jesus  recommended  its  principles  for  the 
organization  of  the  church,^^  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
church,  the  spirit  of  democracy  went  everywhere  the  Christians 

18.  Matthew  XXII,  21.  23.  Matthew  XVIII,  24-27. 

19.  Ephesians  VI,  5;  I  Peter  II,  18.  24.  Matthew  XIII,  33. 

20.  Luke  XV.  7.  25.  Aristotle:  Politics,    Book    III, 

21.  Mark.  XVI,  16.  Chapter  7. 

22.  Luke  XIX,  8-9;  Matthew  X,  42.  26.  Acts  VI,  3. 
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were  scattered  by  the  persecutions  that  followed  them  until  even 
the  Roman  Senate  passed  away  and  the  emperor  was  surrounded 
instead  by  a  cabinet  of  Christian  pastors^'  whose  only  qualification 
for  their  office  was  the  humanitarianism  they  had  learned  from 
their  Master. 

III. 

It  is  historically  evident — and  for  psychological  and  educational 
reasons  to  be  developed  in  succeeding  pages — ^*  that  Jesus  did  not 
give  democracy  to  men  as  a  finished  product,  but  only  in  the  form 
of  a  practical  and  reaUzable  ideal  with  all  the  principles  and  in- 
structions necessary  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  that  ideal. 
He  did  not  overthrow  a  single  nation  or  directly  condemn  any 
despotic  ruler  as  such,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  drew  up  the 
fundamental  democratic  constitution.  He  came  to  bring  a  sword^' 
and  to  cause  divisions  and  strife  among  men'"  because  he  knew 
that  sinning  and  selfish  humanity  would  not  accept  his  altruistic 
teachings  without  stubborn  resistance  and  that  kings  would  not 
respect  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  down-trodden  until  they  were 
forced  to  do  so.  Not  depriving  despots  of  their  most  powerful 
weapons,  he  yet  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  unlearned  and  lowly'* 
the  power  of  a  Name'^  and  the  potency  of  a  teaching  that  would 
insure  the  gradual  rise  of  the  masses  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
all  the  varied  conceptions  of  the  "divine  right  of  kings". 

The  term  "democracy"  is  generally  taken  to  mean  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  or  Canada;  but 
according  to  Jesus,  democracy  cannot  be  defined  merely  as  a  sys- 
tem of  goverimient  nor  can  it  be  adequately  illustrated  by  taking 
the  most  advanced  government  of  the  twentieth  century  for  an 
example.  The  democracy  of  Jesus  is  an  ideal  toward  which  human- 
ity is  to  grow,  and  the  states  that  have  adopted  democratic  forms 
of  government  are  striving  toward  that  ideal  but  may  as  yet  be 
far  from  reaching  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  states  are 
not  democracies,  but  that  they  are  such  only  in  a  growing  and  ever 
developing  sense  and  not  in  an  ultimate  sense  at  all.  This  ideal  of 
democracy  is  in  no  way  an  unrealizable  abstraction;  with  Jesus  it 

27.  Fairbairn:   The  Philosophy  of  the            30.  Matthew  X,  35-36. 
Christian  Religion,  p.  321.  31.  Acts  IV,  13. 

28.  See  VI,  below.  32.  John  XIV,  13;  Acts  IV,  12. 

29.  Matthew  X,  34. 
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was  a  simple  brotherhood  of  men  which  he  made  eminently  con- 
crete in  his  own  life"  and  which  the  comparatively  successful 
attempts  of  modern  nations  have  proved  to  be  practical  through- 
out. 

To  demonstrate  the  practical  success  of  democracy,  let  the  most 
successful  of  undemocratic  nations  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison: 

Modern  Germany  is  the  result  of  unique  historical  conditions. 
These  conditions  have  been  the  occasion  out  of  which  have  grown 
a  national  philosophy  and  ideals  of  state  radically  different  from 
those  of  her  democratic  neighbors.  While  democratic  nations 
have  been  stumbling  along,  however  lamely,  in  the  paths  of  the 
universal  humanitarianism  of  Jesus,  the  teachings  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Hegel  have  engendered  within  the  German  people  an  intense 
patriotism  that  in  effect  deifies  the  state  and  conceives  for  Ger- 
many a  peculiar  mission  and  destiny  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  was  Fichte  who  declared  patriotism  to  be  the  will  that 
the  end  of  cosmopolitanism  be  first  realized  by  the  German  nation 
and  should  then  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  world.'^  The  inculcation 
of  these  ideas  has  been  promoted  and  made  permanent  by  a  gov- 
ernment that  entrenches  itself  behind  the  most  powerful  military 
machine  the  world  has  ever  known,""  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
for  the  welfare  of  the  German  people  by  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  organization  of  social  life  according  to  the  most 
scientific  ideals  of  an  enlightened  age.  Government  supervision 
of  schools'*  and  the  suppression  of  certain  classes  of  anti-militar- 
istic literature,"  combined  with  an  undoubted  eflSciency  of  educa- 
tional, industrial  and  administrative  methods,  has  served  to 
enmesh  the  German  people  in  a  united  conception  of  their  own 
excellence  and  the  supreme  duty  of  imposing  that  excellence  upon 
the  world.^' 

It  is  claimed  for  Germany  that  this  admitted  proficiency  in 
governmental,  industrial  and  social  methods  proves  her  to  be  the 
most  successful  of  modern  nations.  Without  attempting  to  take 
account  of  how  much  she  may  have  lost  or  may  yet  lose  by  barter- 
ing individual  initiative  for  machine-like  precision,  we  must  note 

33.  John  XIII,  14.  36.  Ibid.,  pp.  241-259. 

34.  Dewey:    German   Philosophy   and  37.  Ward:  Applied  Sociology,  p.  78. 
Politics,  p.  99.  38.  Bernhardi:  Germany  and  the  Next 

35.  Bernhardi:  Germany  and  the  Next  IVar,  pp.  72-84. 
War,  pp.  183-205. 
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that  there  are  other  considerations  bearing  so  directly  upon  the 
question  of  her  success  or  failure  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked. 

As  a  standard  by  which  the  success  of  nations  may  be  judged,  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  discussion  to  refer  to  the  outline  of 
essential  functions  set  forth  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  treatise  on 
"The  State"."  Without  enumerating  these  essentials,  or  consid- 
ering the  detrimental  phases  of  universal  military  service,  that 
deprives  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  German  Empire  of  several 
of  his  most  productive  years  and  taxes  the  entire  population  to 
support  the  horde  of  professional  non-producers  of  the  military 
aristocracy,  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  martial  exactness  of  German 
life  makes  for  success  and  that  modern  Germany  has  been  the  most 
successful  of  nations.  Even  then  it  does  not  follow  that  Germany 
is  successful  in  any  permanent  sense. 

It  is  common  for  men  to  be  misled  by  conditions  that  break 
down  under  a  crisis.  To  grant  the  success  of  Germany  prior  to  the 
present  Euproean  war,  is  not  to  conclude  that  she  has  maintained 
that  state  of  national  fortune.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  the 
success  of  German  arms,  but  military  success  is  only  one  of  Dr. 
Wilson's  eight  essential  functions  of  a  state.  The  protection  of 
citizens  from  personal  violence  is  another  essential  function,  and 
in  this  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  German  people  consider  their 
government  successful.  They  know  only  what  the  government 
has  told  them  about  the  causes  of  the  war,  but  they  know  that  two 
millions  of  their  finest  men  were  sacrificed  in  the  first  sixteen 
months  of  conflict.  It  matters  little  what  the  final  result  of  the 
war  may  be,  or  what  terms  of  peace  may  be  agreed  on;  the  most 
sweeping  victory  for  German  arms  can  never  compensate  the 
German  people  for  even  the  present  situation.  However  efficiently 
Germany  may  in  the  past  have  been  executing  for  her  people  the 
essential  functions  of  a  state,  she  has  failed  in  the  end  to  protect 
their  lives  and  their  homes.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  a  few 
years  ago  in  favor  of  the  German  system,  it  is  now  patent  to  the 
whole  world  that  its  success  was  only  temporary,  and  that  Ger- 
many stands  today,  a  most  dismal  failure  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

If  Germany,  unquestionably  the  most  powerful,  efficient  and 
civilized  of  bureaucracies,  cannot  be  classed  as  one  of  the  truly 

80.  Wilson:  The  State,  p.  639. 
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and  permanently  successful  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  a  conclusion 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  needs  no  further  demon- 
stration, that  democracy  is  the  prevaiUng  form  of  government 
among  the  nations  that  are  successful.  This  conclusion  need  not 
imply  that  aU  governments  in  any  way  autocratic  or  bureaucratic 
are  total  failures,  or  that  democracy  has  yet  reached  its  ideal;  it 
may  recognize  several  legitimate  forms  of  government,  as  Aristotle 
did;'"'  but  it  does  mean  that  among  these  successful  forms,  democ- 
racy stands,  without  possibility  of  impeachment  by  a  modern 
world,  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

In  the  evolutionary  conception  of  Jesus,  national  government 
is  as  essential  to  a  democracy  as  to  a  monarchy,  but  in  principle 
and  practice  it  is  so  organized  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people 
that  it  cannot  easily  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  end  but  only  as 
a  means.  Democratic  governments  at  their  present  state  of  devel- 
opment are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  human  intelhgence  to  apply 
the  principles  and  the  sentiments  of  social  consciousness  directly 
to  man  as  their  ultimate  object  and  end.  In  order  to  carrj'  out 
this  ideal  of  patriotism  on  behalf  of  man,  democratic  nations  have 
developed  institutions  and  practices  varying  according  to  different 
conceptions  of  democracy,  yet  characteristic  in  their  emphasis  of 
fundamental  principles.*'  These  principles  are  founded  on  the 
central  theme  of  individual  liberty  combined  with  social  and  civil 
justice. 

By  the  principles  of  Jesus  it  is  certainly  justifiable  for  a  democ- 
racy' to  protect  its  citizens  from  foreign  oppression,*^  but  it  cannot, 
in  consistency  with  its  character,  require  them  to  pay  for  that 
protection  the  price  of  oppression  at  home.  For  when  a  democratic 
state,  even  to  protect  herself  against  the  aggressive  ambitions  of 
a  military  neighbor,  saddles  upon  her  people  a  system  that  deprives 
them  of  their  freedom  to  live  and  love  all  men  as  neighbors  and 
brothers,  she  has  sacrificed  the  very  principles  that  make  her  a 
democracy. 

IV. 

If,  from  Christ's  justification  of  national  defense  and  from  the 
relative  national  liberty  of  Americans  and  Canadians,  it  would 
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seem  to  a  casual  observer  that  the  democratic  conception  of  Jesus 
was  Hearing  reaUzation  at  least  in  the  two  great  sister  states  of 
North  America,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  Christ  "the  field  is  the  world".*'  No  human  organization, 
however  high  and  irreproachable  may  be  its  motives  and  ideals, 
can  be  truly  said  to  be  an  actualized  counterpart  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  until  its  beneficent  influence  is  extended  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.^  The  problem  of  human  governmental  organization  is 
one  of  the  establishment  of  justice  and  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  throughout  the  world.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  a  world  sovereignty  similar  to  that  of  Rome  or  by  any  world 
empire,  whatever  its  government,  that  relies  on  the  philosophy  of 
power  to  extend  its  dominion.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a 
nation  might  become  sufficiently  strong  to  conquer  a  twentieth 
century  world,  but  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  conception  of  reason 
that  this  nation  could  long  retain  its  rule  over  the  world  it  had 
subjugated. 

But  if  the  possibility  of  permanent  world  organization  on  the 
basis  of  power  were  granted,  it  would  not  be  the  organization  of 
Jesus.  In  his  teachings  arbitrary  might  has  no  standing  what- 
ever ;''^  the  only  aristocracy  shall  be  one  of  service  and  the  first  in 
society  shall  be  the  most  humble  servant  of  all.  The  world  organ- 
ization of  Jesus  must  be  based  on  the  principles  of  social  service 
and  worked  out  by  a  system  of  government  that  will  overlook  the 
rights  of  none  and  jealously  guard  the  welfare  of  all.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  what  men  have  called  democracy  may  become 
so  perverted  as  to  be  democracy  no  more;  nevertheless  the  democ- 
racy of  Jesus,  a  government  of  men  organized  and  administered 
by  men  and  for  men,  has  grown  steadily  in  importance  and  power 
ever  since  Christianity  threw  off  the  fetters  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
until  now,  with  all  its  variations  and  in  spite  of  its  difficulties  and 
occasional  retrogressions,  it  is  the  form  of  government  that  has 
shown  itself  most  ready  to  adopt  measures  for  the  restriction  of 
national  armaments  and  for  international  conciliation. 

The  responsibiUty  for  the  present  European  war  rests  primarily 
upon  the  governments  that,  in  holding  to  mediaeval  ideas  of 
militarism,  have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  of  the  world 

43.  Matthew  XIII,  38.  45.  Mark  IX,  35. 
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toward  democracy.  The  effort  of  Ix)rd  Roberts  to  establish  uni- 
versal military  service  in  England  failed  because  democratic  ideals 
had  become  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Churchill's  proposal  of  a  "naval  holiday"  was  scorned 
by  the  German  government  because  in  Germany  there  were  no 
untrammeled  democratic  ideals  that  could  lead  the  people  to  veto 
the  vaulting  ambitions  of  autocracy.  Europe  armed  herself 
because  neighboring  military  autocrats  forced  defensive  measures 
upon  each  other  and  upon  democracies;  in  such  a  situation  it 
required  but  a  spark  of  autocratic  arrogance  to  enkindle  popular 
dread,  and  the  war  came. 

It  is  evident  that  the  European  war  is  not  a  clash  of  merely 
national  ideals;  no  Englishman  seriously  objects  to  the  coUectivistic 
social  habits  of  his  Teuton  neighbors,  and  few  citizens  of  Berlin 
would  do  more  than  satirize  the  individualism  of  the  people  of  the 
island  democracy.  The  only  really  vital  point  in  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  German  and  English  popular  ideals,  is  the  fact  that 
the  German  ideals  have  permitted  a  bureaucracy  to  exploit  the 
wealth  and  the  people  of  the  nation,  to  the  end  of  its  own  military 
aggrandizement . 

But  the  European  war  is  a  clash  of  ideals.  The  ideals  at  issue 
are  evident  only  when  the  various  ideas  of  government  held  by 
the  nations  involved  are  analyzed  in  connection  with  the  general 
trend  of  history.  This  analysis  brings  to  light  two  inherently 
antagonistic  factors:  on  the  one  hand,  democracy,  desiring  and 
even  proposing  limitation  of  armament,  and  on  the  other,  autoc- 
racy, preparing  for  war.  The  fact  that  autocratic  Russia  is  fighting 
against  Germany,  is  a  seeming,  but  not  a  real  complication  in  the 
problem,  for  autocrats  have  always  feared  each  other  no  less  than 
their  aggressive  ambitions  have  been  feared  by  democracies.  The 
ideal  of  democracy  is  the  one  most  at  odds  with  the  ideal  of  the 
absolute  value  of  the  state,  and  the  issues  are  joined  when  we  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  armies  and  navies,  the  bond-servants 
of  autocrats,  are  struggling  against  the  aggressive  militarism  of 
other  autocrats  and  the  defensive  preparations  of  democracy. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  Entente  Allies  are  con- 
sciously fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  common  people  of  Germany 
or  even  of  England,  for  in  the  British  Empire  with  all  her  self- 
governing  dominions,  there  are  influential  reactionaries,  bureau- 
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crat5  at  heart,  who  are  contending  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
monarchical  elements  in  their  own  system,  elements  that  furnish 
opportunities  for  the  continued  subjugation  of  the  masses.  But 
it  does  mean  that  if  the  war  shall  cease  with  autocrats  still  en- 
throned under  the  principles  of  supreme  national  sovereignty,  it 
will  be  but  a  matter  of  time  until  their  selfishness  will  again  drive 
men  at  the  throats  of  their  fellows;  while  if  the  predominant  factor 
in  regenerated  Europe  is  humanity  organized  nationally  upon  the 
basis  of  the  democracy  of  Jesus,  there  will  be  every  incentive  and 
opportunity  for  world  organization  that  will  make  international 
wars  an  impossibility. 


In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  responsibility  for  international  wars, 
it  is  singularly  striking  and  revelant  to  note  that  while  democracies 
have  not  succeeded  in  avoiding  war  with  autocratic  neighbors,  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  keep  peace  among  themselves.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation;  it  is  an  established  fact.  Common 
democratic  ideals  have  enabled  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
live  side  by  side  for  a  hundred  years  with  an  undefended  border 
line  four  thousand  miles  long  and  with  not  a  single  war.  No  one 
who  has  faithfully  sought  to  interpret  history  would  think  of  con- 
sidering such  lack  of  preparedness  and  its  consequent  peace  in  the 
slightest  degree  possible,  if  either  the  United  States  or  Canada  had 
been  an  autocracy  in  practice.  The  leading  nations  of  South 
America  are  fast  attaining  to  this  state  of  mutual  trust.  The  time 
has  assuredly  come  when  it  is  reasonable  for  humanity  to  plan  con- 
structively for  a  similar  mutual  confidence  and  understanding  to 
prevail  among  nations  throughout  the  world;  and  to  attain  this, 
it  is  eminently  fitting  that  democracy,  the  ideal  that  has  brought 
peace  to  nations  and  states  that  formerly  fought  with  each  other, 
should  be  applied  to  the  whole  world. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  last  two  thousand  years  of  the 
world's  history  shows  the  inevitable  tendency  of  nations  to  grow 
larger  and  larger.  The  motive  behind  this  general  evolution  has 
been  in  some  nations  the  power  and  ambitions  of  a  ruling  class  or 
family,  while  others  have  grown  because  the  democratic  principles 
of  their  governments  proved  attractive  to  men  who  flocked  from 
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all  parts  of  the  earth  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  growing  democracy. 
Rome,  a  typical  example  of  the  former  class,  extended  her  bound- 
aries until  she  became  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  world;  then  her 
power  passed  more  quickly  than  it  had  come.  Her  eflForts  and 
methods  have  been  reproduced  in  all  essential  details  by  Charle- 
magne, Napoleon,  and  William  11,  each  with  less  show  of  success 
than  his  predecessor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  humanitarianism  of  Jesus  has  constantly 
led  to  an  increased  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  formu- 
lation of  principles  of  government  to  enforce  those  rights.  Demo- 
cratic ideals  led  the  American  people  to  throw  off  the  autocratic 
yoke  of  George  III,  and  inspired  the  French  to  endure  the  horrors 
of  their  own  revolution  to  the  end  of  an  established  republic.  The 
very  same  principles  of  humanity  deprived  Spain  of  all  her  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  created  the  great  self-governing  dominions  of 
the  British  Empire.  German  bureaucrats  have  contended  that 
the  British  Empire  would  fall  to  pieces  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
war;*^  but  the  part  that  Australia  and  Canada  have  played  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe  shows  conclusively  that  the  bond  of  human 
freedom  is  stronger  than  the  iron  rule  of  autocrats. 

The  common  democratic  ties  of  the  far-extended  British  Empire 
is  a  beginning  of  world  organization  that  the  militarism  of  German 
bureaucracy  has  completely  failed  to  shake.  Is  it  contended  that 
British  democracy  has  not  been  left  to  cope  single-handed  with 
German  militarism?  Granted.  The  call  that  brought  England 
and  France  to  each  other's  aid  when  German  absolutism  was 
advancing  on  Paris,  was  the  common  danger  to  the  democracy  of 
both  peoples.  The  objection  that  the  entrance  of  England  into 
the  war  was  favored  by  her  upper  classes,  is  little  more  than  a 
quibble,  for  no  one  believes  that  Australians,  Canadians,  and  the 
working  classes  of  England  would  have  fought  on  the  side  of 
bureaucracy  merely  to  please  London  aristocrats.  The  very  same 
reason  accounts  for  the  sympathies  of  practically  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  hyphenated 
with  the  Central  Powers. 

No  one  would  think  of  the  possibility  of  war  between  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  and  Canada.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Napo- 
leons there  has  not  been  a  hint  of  possible  war  between  the  United 
46.  Usher:  Pan-Oermanism,  pp.  37-47. 
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States  and  France.  American  militarists  never  talk  about  a  com- 
ing conflict  with  Great  Britain;  they  say  our  common  interests  are 
too  great.  And  it  must  be  noted  also  that  no  one  has  deemed  it 
worth  while  to  mention  the  likelihood  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina,  Brazil,  or  Chile. 

Why  all  this  past  and  anticipated  future  harmony  among  demo- 
cratic nations,  and  why  do  American  preparedness  advocates 
always  point  out  Germany  or  Japan  as  the  possible  enemies  of  the 
United  States?  The  reason  is  obvious:  democracy  does  not  care 
to  destroy;  it  is  capable  of  defensive  mihtary  preparation,  and  it 
will  fight  a  defensive  war,  but  history  proves  that  democracy  is 
not,  like  autocracy  or  bureaucracy,  inherently  inclined  toward 
aggressive  mihtary  conquest.  Give  universal  manhood  a  right  to 
rule  and  it  M-ill  be  seen  that  civiUzed  men  are  not  man-killers  at 
heart  and  they  do  not  desire  to  live  by  pillage  and  exploitation  of 
their  fellows.  Herein  is  evident  the  extent  to  which  the  leaven  of 
Christ's  teaching  has  already  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  human 
society. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  eulogies  of  ultra-militarists  upon  the 
glories  and  spiritual  benefits  of  war,  the  popular  conception  of 
that  time-honored  method  of  settling  international  disputes  is 
rapidly  undergoing  a  change.  Throughout  all  human  history  par- 
ents have  trained  their  sons  for  battle  and  on  countless  occasions 
the  sons  have  gloried  in  the  priceless  privilege  of  giving  their  lives 
for  their  countries.  Over  and  over  again  multitudes  of  people 
have  experienced  and  rejoiced  in  the  emotional  exaltation  that  has 
taken  possession  of  their  souls  when  a  common  danger  has  welded 
their  bonds  of  mutual  fellowship  and  made  them  grandly  conscious 
of  their  kind.  In  these  hours  of  self-forgetfulness  and  unrestrained 
devotion  to  their  fellows,  men  have  achieved  their  loftiest  heights 
of  self-reahzation  and  have  testified  that  then  only  have  they 
truly  lived.*'  No  one  conversant  with  social  psychology  will  doubt 
the  siucerity  of  their  testimony  or  the  value  of  their  experiences; 
still,  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  among  democratic 
peoples,  there  is  an  irresistible  growth  of  sentiment  that  war  with 
all  its  glories,  is  yet  a  relic  of  barbarism  and  an  unmitigated  evil; — 
and  militarists  are  answering  with  the  cry  of  race  degeneration. 
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This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  short-sightedness  of  man  has 
read  as  social  degeneracy  the  signs  that  have  really  portended 
social  growth.  The  decline  of  the  ancient  war  spirit  does  not 
indicate  that  man  has  forgotten  his  fellow  citizens,  but  that  he  has 
remembered  his  fellowship  with  humanity  as  a  whole.  Patriotism 
is  not  dying  out;  it  is  pressing  forward  to  keep  abreast  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  group  consciousness  of  man.  When,  through 
Twentieth  Century  intercommunication,  men  have  learned  to 
recognize  their  fellowship  with  men  of  other  nations,  it  is  psycho- 
logically inevitable  that  their  sentiments  should  follow  their 
knowledge;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  patriotism,  in  its  real 
and  highest  sense,  is  an  exalted  consciousness  of  group,  and  not  a 
mere  passion  of  mutual  admiration  among  those  who  domicile 
within  the  political  limits  of  nations.  A  casual  observer  in  the 
habit  of  marking  a  river  by  its  banks,  might  conclude,  when  a 
flood  had  obliterated  the  banks,  that  the  river  itself  had  disappear- 
ed; thus  have  militarists  drawn  superficial  conclusions  in  deciding 
that  patriotism  is  lost  because  it  is  no  longer  hemmed  in  by  national 
boundaries. 

All  of  the  truly  organic  groups  of  every  nation,  such  as  labor, 
science,  religion,  finance,  and  capital — ^when  not  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war — are  unanimous  in  their  desire 
for  world  peace.  The  rank  and  file  of  humanity  throughout  the 
civilized  world  is  agreed  as  to  the  futility  as  well  as  the  pernicious 
character  of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
Mankind  agrees  that  war  should  be  abolished;  only  a  method  is 
lacking. 

The  method  should  be  the  elimination  of  the  cause. 

It  is  true  that  the  causes  of  the  various  wars  of  history  have  been 
as  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  to  men  of  a  cosmopolitan  age  that  nations  no  longer  go  to 
war  on  grounds  that  were  once  considered  adequate.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  factors  involved  in  occasioning  the  present  European 
war  are  intricate  beyond  all  hope  of  accurate  classification,  but 
it  is  not  illogical  to  look  beneath  the  tangled  maze  of  causes  for 
the  fundamental  cause  without  which  the  others  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  come  to  naught.  We  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  European  war  is  primarily  a  clash  between  democratic 
and  autocratic  ideals,  and  that  it  would  not  and  could  not  have 
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assumed  more  than  comparatively  insignificant  proportions  but 
for  the  military  preparations  and  ambitions  of  autocrats  who  rule 
under  systems  of  government  that  do  not  hold  them  directly 
responsible  and  subject  to  the  will  of  their  people.  If  autocracy  has 
been  shown,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  to  be  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  modern  warfare,  it  is  legitimate  to  propose  a  plan 
for  its  ultimate  elimination  and  the  substitution  of  democracy. 

No  one  would  deem  it  within  the  bounds  of  reason  for  the  dem- 
ocratic nations,  in  urging  democracy  as  a  plan  for  world  organiza- 
tion, to  overthrow  autocrats  by  force  and  compel  their  subjects 
to  undertake  the  problems  of  self-government.  Democracy  is  an 
ideal  that  must  develop  and  exist  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  before 
it  can  become  an  established  principle  in  their  government.  Dem- 
ocratic states  must  proceed  by  methods  consistent  with  their  char- 
acter if  they  would  hope  to  lead  a  war-impoverished  world  into  the 
fields  of  industry  and  prosperity  that  they  are  developing  for 
themselves.  Democratic  methods  are  primarily  methods  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  now  the  problem  and  duty  of  all  men  who  cherish 
democratic  ideals  to  teach  those  ideals  to  their  fellows  throughout 
the  world. 

VI. 

This  brings  us  to  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  methods  Christ 
has  recommended,  and  through  his  apostles  actually  established, 
for  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  world  organization.  It  is  one 
thing  to  point  out  Christ's  ideal  of  human  brotherhood,  and  it  is 
quite  another  to  state  in  practical  terms  a  feasible  means  of  attain- 
ing that  ideal.  Men  have  conceived  and  have  earnestly  sought  to 
utilize  many  agencies  for  social  uplift,  none  of  which  have  been 
more  than  partially  successful.  The  futility  of  power  as  a  means 
of  human  regeneration  has  grown  increasingly  apparent.  History 
proves  that  a  people  cannot  be  driven  into  anything  better  than  a 
temporary  and  artificial  civilization,  the  final  break-down  of  which 
will  be  appalling  and  destructive  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  the  inherent  strength  of  the  system  has  enabled  it  to  stand. 
Men  have  found  no  other  means  of  lifting  the  fellow  who  is  down 
than  by  teaching  him. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  Jesus  pre-eminently  a  teacher; 
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his  disciples^^  and  his  enemies'*^  alike  regarded  him  as  such,  and 
after  nineteen  centuries  he  is  still  recognized  as  the  greatest 
Teacher  of  men.  He  has  provided  no  other  way  for  the  social 
regeneration  of  hurnanity  than  that  men  shall  learn  of  him  and  test 
his  teachings  in  the  laboratory  of  life.  He  is  the  consistent  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  record  of  the  educational  preparation 
of  the  Jewish  people  for  his  coming.  Israel  was  a  preparatory 
school  for  enrollment  under  the  Teacher  who  was  to  universalize 
the  fundamentals  of  social  and  individual  righteousness. 

The  development  of  social  institutions  has  always  been  subject 
to  the  educational  progress  of  mankind.  It  was  a  psychological 
prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  a  nation  that  the  tribes  com- 
posing that  nation  should  learn  to  think  in  national  terms.  Exper- 
ience had  taught  them  the  futility  and  suicidal  character  of  inter- 
tribal wars,  and  they  had  come  to  see  how  their  common  interests 
could  be  conserved  and  promoted  by  a  more  comprehensive  organ- 
ization along  lines  of  federation  and  national  unity. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  continued  advance  of  learning,  a  world 
system  based  on  separate  national  governments  might  have  pre- 
sented no  insuperable  difficulties.  But  hand  in  hand,  or  as  a 
precursor  to  governmental  evolution,  science  and  invention  has 
been  shortening  the  distance  and  increasing  the  intercourse  between 
nations,  until  now  commercial  and  racial  ties  bind  the  whole  world 
into  one  vast  community.  As  a  result  of  the  wide  dissemination 
of  knowledge  made  possible  by  the  development  of  printing,  men 
of  all  nations  have  come  to  think  the  same  thoughts  and  to  be 
guided  by  kindred  motives.  Twentieth  century  cosmopolitanisnj 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  nation  to  preserve  its  institutions 
uninfluenced  by  those  of  neighboring  states.  The  time  has  come 
when  no  nation  is  a  Selkirk  on  an  island  by  itself.  A  despot  can- 
not rise  and  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  most  obscure  people  in 
all  the  world  without  menacing  the  free  institutions  of  all  peo- 
ples who  hold  those  rights  sacred. 

If  the  present  state  of  civilization  and  national  organization  is 
an  achievement  of  education  along  the  lines  of  practical  social 
psychology,  and  the  enlarged  groups  are  the  result  of  a  growth  of 
social  consciousness,  it  follows  that  world  organization  is  but  an- 
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other  step  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  For  the  psychological 
reasons  just  stated,  it  would  be  useless  for  constructive  pacifists 
to  plan  for  a  time  when  international  wars  shall  cease,  if  it  were 
not  true  that  men  are  learning  and  have  learned  to  think  in  world 
terms.  The  international  character  of  trade  and  commerce  is 
unquestioned.  The  problem  of  the  cost  of  living  is  faced  by  the 
Hindoo  with  his  seven  cents  a  day  no  less  than  by  the  skilled  work- 
man of  America.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases,  among  peoples  who  do 
not  figure  in  the  councils  of  civilized  nations,  do  national  boun- 
daries have  any  relation  to  rehgious  questions  or  race  problems. 
The  labor  question  is  not  confined  to  any  nation;  neither  is  the 
question  of  capital.  The  intellectual  interchange  in  the  fields  of 
science,  literature,  and  social  uplift,  is  not  limited  by  the  frontiers 
of  any  nation. 

These  and  many  other  concerns  now  uppermost  in  men's  minds 
are  undoubtedly  world  interests.  The  problem  for  statesmen  and 
philosophers  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  teaching  men  to  think,  as 
it  is  one  of  being  able  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  do  actually 
think  in  world  terms.  The  universal  humanitarianism  of  Jesus  has 
already  permeated  society  to  this  extent.  It  is  a  result  of  these 
common  fields  of  thought  that,  between  the  plain  people  of  the 
different  world  powers,  there  is  an  almost  universal  feeling  of 
friendship.  With  the  exception  of  the  race  hatred  between  the 
Serbs  and  the  Hungarians,  there  was  nothing  in  the  former  atti- 
tudes of  European  peoples  toward  each  other  to  explain  the  present 
war.  Enghshmen  and  Frenchmen  did  not  feel  personal  hatred  for 
Germans,  and  German  citizens  had  no  private  animosity  toward 
the  people  of  the  nations  now  opposing  the  Fatherland.  Prior  to 
the  war  they  had  been  university  classmates,  and  side  by  side  they 
had  traded  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  social  contact  had  engen- 
dered mutual  respect,  and  they  asked  no  higher  privilege  than  to 
go  on  in  unmolested  intercourse  and  friendly  competition. 

The  problem  of  world  organization  on  the  basis  of  Christ's 
teaching,  is  merely  an  educational  problem.  Jesus  would  obliterate 
class  distinction  by  educating  all  men  to  a  realization  of  their  duty 
to  participate  in  a  world  society  where  the  leaders  will  be  those 
who  excel  in  social  service.^"  While  such  democratic  principles 
of  necessity  leave  no  room  for  autocrats,  and  even  ignore  national 
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boundaries  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense,  they  make  more 
important  than  ever  the  hierarchy  of  social  groups,  each  perform- 
ing its  particular  function  in  human  service,  from  family  and 
village  on  up  to  nation  and  world.  Having  learned  to  think  in 
world  terms  in  the  fields  of  science,  religion,  and  many  others  of 
practical  every-day  interest,  the  next  rational  step  in  human 
progress  is  for  men  to  realize  the  world-wide  character  of  all  that 
is  worthy  in  their  national  ideals.  Democratic  ideals  have  elimi- 
nated autocrats  from  the  national  affairs  of  democracies,  and  the 
citizens  have  learned  that  their  government  is  merely  a  co-opera- 
tive agency,  created  by  themselves,  for  their  individual  and  col- 
lective welfare.  Democratic  ideals  applied  to  the  world  will  lead 
men  to  see  that  in  international  relations  men  are  dealing  with 
men,  and  that  the  artificial  conception  of  the  state  as  a  personified, 
irresponsible  entity  is  as  out- worn  and  mediaeval  as  the  autocrat 
who  persists  in  teaching  such  doctrines  to  his  people  in  order  to 
retain  his  throne.  It  is  the  problem  of  democracies  to  teach  uni- 
versal humanity  the  basic  conception  of  Jesus  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, that  nations  exist  for  men  and  not  men  for  nations. 

In  this  program  of  world  teaching  is  to  be  found  the  only  con- 
sistent plan  of  defensive  preparedness  for  democratic  nations; 
just  as  in  the  ever  growing  principles  of  progressive  democracy, 
lies  the  only  hope  of  civilization.  It  has  come  to  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  for  one  citizen  of  a  democracy  to  teach  dem- 
ocratic principles  to  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter 
for  democratic  nations  to  teach  the  ideals  of  democracy  to  other 
peoples  whose  very  minds  are  fettered  by  the  methods  of  ruling 
autocrats.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  democratic  propagandists 
to  scatter  their  literature  broadcast  among  autocratic  peoples, 
their  efforts  would  be  interpreted  as  insincere  and  would  be  largely 
fruitless  as  long  as  their  own  democratic  governments  were  build- 
ing warships  in  "preparing  to  vindicate  their  rights  to  independent 
and  unmolested  action  ".'^  A  democratic  state  that  arms  herself 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  internal  order  and  to  resist 
invasion,  is  testifying  to  the  world  that  she  has  lost  faith  in  her 
democracy;  but  a  nation  so  favored  geographically  that  she  can 
safely  refrain  from  endangering  her  democratic  institutions  by 
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excessive  armament,  even  amid  the  violence  of  a  war-crazed  world, 
is  endowed  with  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  teach  that  world  the 
ideals  that  must  ultimately  emancipate  all  men  from  the  fetters  of 
autocracy. 

Excessive  military  preparation  for  the  United  States  can  never 
do  more  than  neutralize  the  competitive  preparations  of  other 
nations;  but  an  ardently  cultivated  spirit  of  friendship  and  social 
intercommunication  between  our  people  and  the  people  of  all 
nations  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  interchange  of  thought  in 
the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  religion— if  the  friendship 
should  not  be  rendered  suspicious  by  accompanying  mihtarism — 
would  not  only  protect  our  country  from  foreign  invasion,  but 
would  lead  other  peoples  to  follow  our  example  even  to  the  ultimate 
extent  of  tearing  down  their  false,  autocratic  foundations  and 
building  a  superstructure  of  the  common  aspirations  of  humanity 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy. 

There  will  never  be  a  better  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  inaugurate  such  a  constructive  plan  of  international  friendship 
and  world  organization  than  the  inevitable  hour  when  European 
militarism  has  become  exhausted  by  its  own  destructive  efforts. 
If,  at  that  time,  our  army  and  navy  should  still  be  small  enough 
to  keep  other  nations  from  suspecting  our  motives,  the  United 
States  will  be  in  a  position  to  lead  at  least  the  democratic  nations 
in  the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace  throughout 
the  world.    As  Jesus  seized  upon  the  actual  conditions  of  his  time 
as  a  basis  for  his  teaching,  so  should  the  American  people  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  the  present  crisis  in  world  politics 
has  placed  before  them.    As  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  organ- 
ization of  an  international  league,  is  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  seriously  consider  joining  England  and  France 
in  a  guarantee  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  asking  in  return  a  pledge 
by  those  powers  for  the  safety  of  Pan- America?^''    A  definite  con- 
tract of  mutual  protection  entered  into  by  the  five  self-governing 
States,  and  possibly  several  of  the  stronger  South  American  Re- 
publics, would  be  a  step  toward  world  organization  that  no  auto- 
crat or  combination  of  autocrats  could  afford  to  ignore. 
When  the  world  is  fast  approaching  a  longed-for  opportunity 
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to  take  a  decisive,  forward  step  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  is  not 
the  time  for  America  to  become  self-centered  or  ultra-nationalistic. 
With  all  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  patriots  who  have 
voiced  the  cry,  "America  first!"  we  must  yet  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  but  echoing  the  spirit  that  led  European  nations 
in  the  military  rivalry  that  has  culminated  in  the  present  mutual- 
ly-suicidal conflict — and  that  Jesus  would  cry  rather,  "America 
first  in  world  service!"  Just  as  the  thirteen  colonies  developed  by 
means  of  a  preliminary  federation  to  a  peaceful,  democratic  union, 
it  is  possible,  and  eminently  reasonable  and  practical,  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  evolve  through  a  federation  of  nations, 
whose  chief  purpose  is  to  enforce  peace,  to  an  ultimate  world  state 
where  the  principles  of  democracy  will  be  world-wide  in  their 
application,  insuring  to  all  men  the  right  of  local  self-government 
and  providing  a  means  of  peaceful,  judicial  adjustment  of  all 
inter-group  differences,  regardless  of  the  size  or  national  character 
of  the  groups. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memokial 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a  former  student  of 
the  University.  It  was  founded  by  Professor  George  Edward 
Patrick,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  maintained  out  of  funds  put 
into  t^ie  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  a  few  months 
before  Professor  Patrick's  death,  which  occurred  March  22,  1916. 
Professpr  Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  from  1874  to  1883.  He  and  Miss  Lewis  were  married 
in  1883.    Mrs.  Patrick  died  in  1909. 

The  Memorial  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competition  in  essay 
writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The 
general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted  in  this  competition  is  "The 
Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Practical  Affairs  and 
Relations  of  Life,  Individual,  Social,  Industrial,  Commercial,  or 
Political;"  but  each  essay  must  deal  with  a  single  definite  subject, 
or  a  single  phase  of  life.  In  the  competition  for  the  year  1916-17, 
the  University  committee  in  charge  of  the  competition  itself  pre- 
scribed the  particular  phase  of  the  general  theme  to  which  con- 
testants were  to  be  confined:  "The  Application  of  the  Spirit  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Relations  between  the  Individual 
and  Society ".  Each  essay  is  required  to  be  not  less  than  5,000 
nor  more  than  10,000  words  in  length. 
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BY 

Charles  H.  Watson 


PREFACE 

The  writer  is  quite  aware  of  at  least  two  criticisms  which  will 
be  offered  concerning  this  essay.  Some  will  not  be  able  to  agree 
with  what  they  would  call,  "the  mixing  of  business  and  religion," 
and  regret  the  fact  that  a  more  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
present  labor  problem  is  not  given.  The  only  answer  that  can  be 
given  is  that  the  writer  has  presented  his  firm  conviction  in  the 
light  of  research  and  study.  Moreover,  he  feels  that  no  other 
conclusion  can  be  logical  without  distorting  or  evading  the  prem- 
ises of  Christianity.  The  fact  that  this  view  is  not  readily  accepted 
by  the  majority  is  sufficient  justification  for  devoting  so  much  of 
the  discussion  to  this  phase  of  the  question.  Discussions  of  the 
labor  problem  in  books,  magazines,  journals,  bulletins  and  other 
periodicals  are  almost  innumerable,  yet  very  few  of  them  attempt 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  individual  employer  toward 
his  men  in  the  light  of  Christ's  teachings.  This,  the  writer  has 
attempted  to  do. 
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THE  EMPLOYER,  THE  WAGE  EARNER 
AND  THE  LAW  OF  LOVE 

This  is  a  commercial  age  in  which  mammonism  is  the  vitalizing 
factor.    The  question  of  profit  stands  paramount  to  all  others  in 
the  business  realm,  thus  making  our  industrial  establishments 
mere  institutions  for  the  creation  of  dividends.     'Tis  true  the 
present  world  conflict  has  caused  the  patriotism  of  some  of  our 
leading  manufacturers  to  ofiFer  their  entire  resources  for  govern- 
mental purposes  without  profit;  but  who  doubts  that  industry, 
after  this  imusual  condition  of  war  is  past,  wiU  pursue  its  previous 
activity  with  even  greater  energy  and  desire  for  personal  gain? 
This  we  can  say,  then,  is  an  age  of  business  supremacy,  when  trade 
has  become  the  leading  science,  sentiment  has  been,  and  is  being, 
pushed  aside  by  the  forward  rush  of  commercialism;  expediency 
seems  to  be  successfully  competing  with  morality  and  religion.' 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  many  reformers,  themselves  so  taken  by 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  seem  to  think  this  intoxication  of  mankind 
by  the  gUtter  of  mammon  is  a  perfectly  normal  state.     They, 
together  with  commercialism  itself,  acknowledge  something  is 
wrong  with  the  present  order,  but  mutually  fail  to  conceive  that 
the  present  prevaihng  motive  of  industriaUsm  may  be  the  under- 
lying cause.    With  one  voice  they  cry  for  reform,  but  immediately 
hmit  such  reform  by  pointing  out  the  futility  of  urging  any  plan 
for  rectifying  present  industrial  evils,  with  serious  hope  for  its 
consideration  or  ultimate  adoption,  except  the  same  shall  be  able 
to  prove  its  principles  are  in  accord  with  good  "business  pohcy. " 
What  is  meant  by  good  business  pohcy?    Mr.  Purinton  says, 
"A  business  weak  in  profit  is  weak  in  principle.    Poverty  is  mental 
deficiency  and  material  defect.    Money  liberates,  without  it  we 
are  slaves.    If  you  are  not  making  the  most  profit  of  any  one  in 
your  line  there  is  something  wrong  with  you  or  your  methods.  "^ 
Going  further  he  says,  "We  may  be  slaves  to  money  but  we  are 
slaves  without  it. "    In  keeping  with  this  idea  many  conscientious 
persons,  believing  that  all  efforts  at  reform  must  plan  to  make  an 
appeal  to  this  insatiate  desire  for  gain  on  the  part  of  business, 

1.    A.    Piirver:    Annals    American  2.     Purinton,   Edward  Earle:    What 

Academy.    20:61.  makes    a   Factory    Great?      Inde- 

pendent, Feb.  19,  1917,  pp.  313- 
318. 
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have  worked  out  schemes  for  the  betterment  of  society  and  are 
attempting  to  show  the  industries  it  is  to  their  "advantage"  to 
put  such  into  operation.  If  an  agitation  is  begun  to  abolish  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  a  city,  the  main  argument  is,  not  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  that  the  smoke  "hurts  busi- 
ness" and  that  it  really  "pays"  to  consume  the  wasted  carbon. 
Many  industries  are  now  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  employees.  Industrial  sanitation,  proper  housing 
and  ventilation,  safety  devices  and  social  life  committees  are  being 
provided.  But  here  again  is  the  same  cry,  the  plea  for  the  extended 
adoption  of  these  comforts  is,  that  expenditures  for  the  health  of 
the  laborers  pays  largest  dividends  of  any  single  factor  in  labor. 
In  a  speech  on  labor  in  the  German  Reichstag,  Pastor  Stocker 
said,  "We  have  put  the  question  the  wrong  way.  We  have  asked; 
How  much  cheap  labor  does  industry  need  in  order  to  flourish  and 
to  pay  dividends?  Whereas  we  ought  to  have  asked:  How  ought 
industry  to  be  organized  in  order  to  protect  and  foster  the  family, 
the  human  individual  and  the  Christian  life?"'  That  simple 
reversal  of  the  question  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Mammonistic  conception  of  Hfe. 

The  Mammonistic  conception  of  life  is  a  modern  application  of 
the  egoistic  doctrine,  that  all  action  should  be  controlled  by  an 
enUghtened  self-interest.  Egoism  holds  for  the  development  of 
a  superior  type  of  individual.*  Self  should  be  developed  and  en- 
lightened at  all  hazards.  By  thus  evolving  a  "Superman"  it 
would  bring  about  such  a  change  in  society  that  all  ethical  ques- 
tions, social  or  industrial  would  be  automatically  settled.  The 
idea  is  that  he  who  is  "fit"  will  survive  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfit.  It  is  the  ideal  of  a  life  bent  upon  realizing  to  the  full  its 
own  possibilities  whether  of  sensous  pleasure  or  personal  aggrand- 
izement. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  idea  of  gross  gratification 
of  appetite  "Eat,  drink  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  we  die." 

Throughout  history  we  see  this  conception  in  one  form  or  an- 
other as  the  fundamental  motive  in  the  actions  of  many.  Among 
the  Pagan  peoples  there  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  the  prize  in  per- 
sonal hfe  and  of  that  delight  in  the  mere  exercise  of  vital  function. 
They  believe  the  mere  joy  of  living  to  be  suflBcient  justification  of 

3.     Quoted  by  Rauschenbusch:  4.     S.   N.  Potten;  Independent,  70- 

"  Christianity     and     the     Social  655-657. 

Crisis",  p.  370. 
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life.  The  Greek  gave  expression  to  this  thought  when  in  his  old 
age  he  said,*  "I  can  not  eat,  I  can  not  drink;  the  pleasures  of 
youth  and  love  are  fled  away.  There  was  a  good  time  once  but 
now  that  is  gone  and  life  is  no  longer  life. "  The  degree  of  abiUty 
to  enjoy  sensous  pleasure  was  the  measure  of  Ufe's  worth. 

In  later  times  Spencer'  held  to  this  individualistic  yiew  and 
attempted  by  the  evolutionary  theory  to  uphold  his  views.  Life 
is  a  struggle  for  existence;  every  individual  strives  to  preserve 
himself  and  promote  his  own  interests.  If  he  comes,  as  he  surely 
will,  into  competition  with  his  fellow-man  for  subsistence,  the 
victor  should  have  the  spoils.  The  individuals  who  are  best  fitted 
for  the  struggle  not  only  win,  but  ought  to  win,  for,  according  to 
this  view  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  end  of  existence. 

Modem  commerciaHsm  is  only  another  form  of  this  supreme 
individualism.  One  of  its  axiomatic  doctrines  is  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  highest,  without  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  either  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  It  looks  upon 
labor  as  a  commodity  also  to  be  bought  at  the  cheapest  possible 
wage  even  though  it  means  hiring  women  and  children.  If  there 
is  cooperation  it  is  among  those  of  the  same  group  and  for  mutual 
protection.  If  there  be  group  organization  it  is  only  an  attempt 
to  obtain  individual  prosperity  through  concerted  efforts.^  The 
rule  still  obtains,  however,  "put  your  competitor  out  of  business 
if  possible." 

In  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  to  this  ideal  of  individualism 
is  the  altruistic  ideal  of  life  given  us  by  Christ.  It  opposes  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  or  rather  it  opposes  the  extinction  of  the 
unfit  since  it  tends  to  preserve  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
delinquent,  the  subnormal,  the  derelicts  and  failures.  Jesus  spoke 
clearly  regarding  this  when  he  said,  "The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  "*  also  in  the  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep:'  "What  man  of  you  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he 
lose  one  of  them  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  go  after  that  which  is  lost  imtil  he  find  it?  "  Even  more 
clearly  did  the  Saviour  indicate  the  purpose  of  his  own  life  as  he 
entered  the  synagogue,  for  the  first  time  to  preach  to  the  people. 

5      Quoted    by    Alexander:    Hibbert  7.  Parley  Paul  Womer,  "  Tftp  CAitrcA 

Journal,  Vol.  9,  p.  172.  and  the  Labor  Conflict,"  p.  187. 

6.     Frank    Thilly:    Hibbert   Journal,  8.  Luke,  19:10;  Matthew,  18:11. 

Vol    10  p   262  9.  Luke,  15:4;  Matthew,   18:12. 
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His  most  appropriate  text  was,  "He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  ""• 

This  definition  He  emphasized  and  interjireted  by  His  own  life. 
He  went  about  doing  good.  Were  men  hungry.  He  fed  thein," 
were  they  ignorant.  He  taught  them,  did  He  find  them  sorrowittg'^ 
He  consoled  them.  In  a  time  of  temptation  Or  testing,  were  they 
weak  of  purpose.  He  strengthened''  them.  Wherever  He  found 
them  hampered  by  religious  couditions"  or  manacled  by  political 
or  ecclesiastical  opposition.  He  did  what  He  could  to  set  them  free. 
Were  they  discouraged  by  their  conduct  of  the  past,  or  were  they 
in  fear  for  the  future.  He  preached  to  them  forgiveness  and  hope. 
Nor  was  it  Christ's  purpose  that  He  should  be  the  only  one  ani- 
mated by  such  an  unselfish  spirit.  He  intends  that  his  followers 
should  obey  the  mandate:  "Let  this  miud  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.  "'^  His  mind  consisted  of  a  spirit  of  conse- 
cration to  a  great  cause  and  courage  in  promoting  it;  of  sympathy 
with  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,'*  of  forgetfulness  of  self,  and 
service  for  others — of  love,  service  and  sacrifice. 

He  shows  clearly  in  His  teachings  that  life  is  understood  as 
being  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  period  of  test  in  which  our  faith, 
or  our  will  to  believe,  is  tried  through  virtue  of  the  limitations 
which  are  placed  upon  our  understanding.  Also  that  during  this 
period  of  test  we  must  direct  our  physical  acts  in  accord  with  the 
great  Law  of  Love  estabUshed  by  the  Christ  himself.  In  stating 
this  Law  Christ  taught  that  above  all  we  must  love  our  God,  and 
that  together  with  this  and  because  of  our  love  for  God  we  will 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves."  In  brief,  first  faith,  then  through 
faith  good  works  with  love  the  key-note  of  both.  This  is  the 
essence  of  Christ's  teachings  and  forms  the  basis  upon  which  all 
else  is  reared. 

Jesus  did  not  content  himself  with  the  mere  enunciation  of  this 
great  principle  of  love,  leaving  its  application  entirely  to  us.  He 
was  a  veritable  personification  of  it.    He  applied  it  rigorously  fo 

10.  Luke,  4:18;  Isaiah,  61:1.  15.     Phil.,  2:5. 

11.  John,  6:11.  16.     A.  T.  Mahan:  North  American, 

12.  John,  11 -.23.  Vol.  199,  pp.  589-598. 

13.  John,  6:20.  17.     Mark.  12:30-31. 

14.  John,  4:8-27. 
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the  Pharisees  of  His  time  in  language  that  has  become  classic.'' 
That  He  desired  absolutely  no  caste,  reUgiously  or  politically  is 
shown  in  His  unapproachably  beautiful  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan"  who  steps  across  the  gap  between  his  people  and  the 
Jews.  The  virtue  of  the  Samaritan  consisted  in  his  rising  above 
the  ordinary  separation  of  hfe  by  means  of  a  broad  human  sympa- 
thy. Wherever  we  touch  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  we  feel  this 
throbbing  sympathy  expressed  or  implied. 

Christ  dealt  with  man  as  man  in  both  His  life  and  teachings. 
To  Him  human  life  possesses  worth  and  dignity  and  is  full  of 
boundless  possibilities.  In  man  resides  an  infinite  capacity^" 
Godward.  This  gives  a  basis  for  endless  e£Eort,  not  only  for  one's 
self,  but  in  behalf  of  others.  If  the  employer  will  only  manifest 
this  kind  of  faith  in  his  men  it  will  cause  them  to  attack  the  most 
difficult  problems,  if  only  they  can  believe  a  solution  is  possible. 
Jesus  never  tired  of  helping  those  about  Him,  even  the  most 
despised  and  degenerate,  because  He  saw  in  them  the  possibilities 
of  Sonship.  The  basal  idea  He  tried  to  inculcate  by  precept  and 
example  was,  "Every  one  is  Worthful. "  This  worth,  however,  is 
due  to  the  kind  of  a  life  of  which  man  is  capable,  even  though  he 
may  not  yet  be  the  possessor  of  it — namely,  divine  life.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  potential'  child  of  God  even  though  sonship 
is  yet  to  be  achieved.  To  thus  become  a  child  of  God  means  one 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  same  loving  principle  that  controlled 
Christ.  That  is,  one  becomes  Christ-like  by  submitting  willingly 
and  joyfully  to  the  divine  will,  which  is  one  of  uncalculating  love. 
In  this  one  particular  he  becomes  like  Christ.  Moreover,  this  is 
the  manifest  destiny  of  man. 

No  conception  of  human  life  and  destiny  could  be  more  exalted 
and  yet  it  does  not  ignore  the  hard  facts  about  life.  It  transcends 
them  not  by  ignoring,  but  by  conquering  them.  When  one  views 
Applied  Christianity  in  this  true  light  and  then  glances  at  the 
ignorance,  filth,  vice  and  disease  that  is  prevalent  among  the 
working  classes,  at  some  of  the  present  methods  of  dealing,  schem- 
ing, boycotting,  lockouts,  etc.,  one  is  very  Hkely  to  ask,  "Is  Applied 
Christianity  possible? "  To  some  it  seems  like  something  visionary 
and  impracticable  and  yet  history  and  the  present  day  afford  us 
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ample  testimony  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  apply  itself  even 
to  apparently  hopeless  conditions.  This  is  reaUzed  whenever 
loving  service  of  an  entirely  disinterested  sort  goes  forth  from  man 
to  man.  Here  is  the  fusion  of  the  ethical  and  religious  in  Jesus's 
teaching.  Brotherly  love  is  the  central  and  controlling  ethical 
principle. 

Jesus  thus  emphasized  the  reUgious  basis  of  life  and  finds  in  that 
recognition  the  secret  of  the  solution  of  all  other  questions.^^  He 
planted  within  men,  and  continues  to  do  so  where  men  subject 
themselves  to  it,  an  operative  force  which  if  permitted  will  become 
the  only  rule  and  condition,  not  only  in  the  industrial  world,  but 
among  mankind.  The  simplest  illustration  of  this  He  gave  in 
"The  Lord's  Prayer"  when  He  bids  us  entreat  "Thy  Kingdom 
Come."  The  meaning  of  this  is  explained  by  the  very  next 
clause,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. "  Jesus  sets 
to  work  to  make  new  men  knowing  that  henceforth  we  would  have 
a  new  state.  Christianize  the  social  order  some  men  proclaim.^' 
Socialize  your  Christianity,  others  cry  in  reply.  But  Jesus  would 
only  reply,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God."^*  Christianity  would  impel  by  love,  whereas 
socialism  would  compel  by  law.  What  our  present  industrial 
order  needs  is  not  so  much  new  adjustment  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  or  capital  and  labor,  but  to  have  men  become  new 
creatures  in  their  lives,  motives,  hopes  and  energies.  What  we 
need^*  is  better  employers,  whether  capitalists  or  not,  and  better 
men,  whether  wage-earners  or  dividend  receivers.  In  fact,  what 
men  everywhere,  both  rich  and  poor,  need  is  not  of  necessity  a 
change  of  environment,  but  a  desire  and  power  to  use  their  present 
condition  so  as  to  become  truer,  juster  and  kinder  men  and  women. 

To  many  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  seems  to  produce  as 
good  residts  as  the  combined  religious  and  ethical  ideal  of  love  to 
God  and  to  man.  'Tis  true  the  surface  effects  which  are  all  that 
the  ordinary  man  sees  are  much  the  same.  The  atheist  can,  and 
often  does  live  as  honorably,  work  as  hard,  and  as  enthusiastically 
in  the  cause  of  social  righteousness  as  the  Christian.^'  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  modern  man  looking  only  at  the 
works,  thinks  Christian  faith  superfluous.     It  matters  little,  he 
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says,  what  a  man  believes,  so  long  as  he  acts  rightly.  By  "right 
acting"  he  means  in  harmony  with  the  popular  conception  of  one's 
moral  duties  and  relations.  If  this  popular  conception  were  in 
perfect  accord  with  Christian  principles  his  statement  would  be 
correct.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  business  ethics,  as  also  the 
ethics  of  the  masses,  is  very  largely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Master.  Moreover,  Christ  taught  very  clearly  that  the  first  and 
great  commandment  of  Love  toward  God  was  prerequisite  to  the 
second  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  kind  of  social  activity  divorced  from  the  practice  of 
Christian  humility  and  trust  in  God  generates  in  a  man  a  spirit  of 
self -righteousness  and  self-importance  which  is  very  inferior  to  the 
character  of  the  Christian.  Consequently  a  very  large  amount  of 
such  activity  produces  results  wholly  disproportionate  to  efforts 
expended^'  because  it  has  no  spiritual  basis  in  prayer  or  communion 
with  God. 

In  discussing  so  vital  a  question  as  appKed  Christianity  we  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  permit  our  personal  desires  to  misinterpret 
or  purposely  omit  vital  points.  As  others  have  regarded  it,'*  the 
question  could  be  confined  to  the  second  commandment  that  our 
life  be  one  of  works  of  love,  omitting  the  vitally  important  factor 
of  Faith  simply  because  there  are  opponents  to  Christianity. 
But  it  matters  little  how  much  pleasure  one  would  derive  from  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  results  of  love  our  progress  in  actually 
applying  Christianity  will  be  nil  unless  we  take  into  serious 
accoimt  the  source  and  motive  force  of  that  love.  "Applied  Chris- 
tianity is  the  application  of  religious  belief  as  a  motive  force  for 
acts  of  love. "''  Therefore  we  cannot  consider  Christianity  merely 
the  works  of  love,  but  the  love  itself  as  the  operating  force;  not 
merely  works  of  charity  brought  into  being  by  the  voluntary 
effort  of  the  individual,  but  a  love  service  which  springs  from  the 
Christ  life  within.  Indeed,  we  must,  and  do  lay  stress  upon  works 
of  charity  and  mercy,  yet  if  we  would  confine  ourselves  to  practical 
Christianity  we  can  not  acquiesce  to  the  modern  theory  that 
"works  "  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Any  plan  that  does  not  attempt 
to  lift  life  to  the  plane  of  the  eternal  is  not  applied  Christianity. 
It  may  be  applied  ethics,  which,  indeed,  the  writer  would  in  no 
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wise  belittle.  But  just  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts,  so  in  an  even  truer  sense  does  Applied  Christianity  trans- 
cend and  direct  applied  ethics. 

Note  further,  that  if  we  would  understand  or  comprehend  Jesus 
in  even  an  approximate  sense,  we  must  realize  that  the  heart  of 
his  heart  was  religion.  He  showed  the  people  of  His  own  age  that 
the  ordinary  life  of  anxiety,  chafing  ambition  and  covetousness  was 
no  Ufe  at  all;  that  to  really  live  they  must  enter  into  a  new  world 
of  love,  service  and  contentment.  All  other  activities  lay  in  con- 
centric circles  about  that  redemption  of  the  spirit  and  flowed  out 
from  it.  Consequently  no  man  is  a  real  follower  of  Christ  who  has 
not  through  Him  entered  into  filial  relation  with  God.  Nor  does 
any  man  share  His  life  that  does  not  have  a  spontaneous  outflow 
of  sympathy  and  love  into  all  the  relations  of  his  life,  thereby 
reconstructing  everything  it  touches.  Whoever  uncouples  the 
religious  from  the  industrial  and  social  life  has  not  understood 
Christ.  Jesus  truly  was  a  reformer  but  not  in  the  generally  accept- 
ed sense.  He  did  not  expect  to  bring  about  a  great  catastrophe. 
To  Him  the  present  was  seed  time.'"  He  spent  His  time  sowing 
the  seed  which  shall  ultimately  bring  in  a  new  order.  He  expected 
to  develop  a  new  society  by  organic  growth,  cell  by  cell.  Every 
human  Ufe  brought  under,  control  of  the  new  spirit  was  an  advance. 
Every  time  the  thought  of  Divine  Sonship  and  brotherly  love  took 
a  new  hold  on  a  human  mind  it  meant  progress.  Christ's  purpose 
was  thus  to  change  society  by  qhanging  the  individual.  The  true 
social  order  of  the  world  according  to  Him  is  symbolized  in  the 
parable  of  the  vine  and  branches. '^  As  branches  can  not  bear 
fruit  if  they  become  separated  from  the  vine,  no  more  can  men  be 
righteous  and  just  in  detachment  and  isolation  from  God.  His 
teaching  is  permeated  with  the  thought  that  men  and  society  are 
not  transformed  by  an  external  law,  but  by  transformation  and 
growth  from  within.  The  symbol  of  such  transformation  is  the 
seed  planted  in  the  field  which  after  "dying,"'''  springs  up  pro- 
ducing first  the  blade  and  finally  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.''  Such 
a  hfe  would  cause  even  business  men  and  wage-earners  to  enjoy 
fellowship  together  in  filial  obedience  to  God  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  of  love. 
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This  capacity  of  man  for  brotherhood  is  as  truly  normal  as  any 
other  capacity  of  human  nature  and  therefore  as  capable  of  devel- 
opment as  any  other  capacity.  The  idea  of  Christian  brotherhood 
is  now  beginning  to  dawn,  and  the  craving  for  life  relations  which 
are  more  brotherly  is  all  the  while  becoming  more  insistent.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals,  by  the  increasing 
power  and  prominence  of  the  laboring  classes'*  and  by  the  quick- 
ness with  which  those  seeking  political  preferment  discern  that 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  The  recent 
expression  of  distaste  for  autocracy  by  the  people  of  Russisi  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  democratic  government  with  but  little  blood- 
shed attests  this  craving  for  justice  and  equahty.  Such  a  mani- 
festation as  this,  however,  is  only  the  outgrowth  of  a  burning 
passion  for  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  increasing  num- 
ber. Who  would  deny  that  Tolstoi,  with  his  lofty  interpretation 
of  Christianity,  was  an  important  factor  in  fostering  such  a  desire? 

Many  of  our  modern  institutions  attempt'^  to  increase  the  well- 
being  of  men  and  bring  about  more  satisfactory  relations  between 
them  by  an  adjustment  of  their  environment.  Their  advocates 
seem  to  think  nothing  more  is  needed.  The  State  is  attempting 
to  cure  abuses  by  a  stricter  regulation  of  the  free  play  of  egotism. 
Laws  have  been  enacted  regulating  trusts,  railroads,  interstate 
commerce  and  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees; 
eight-hour  laws,  factory  laws,  child  labor  laws,  employers'  liability 
laws  and  laws  looking  to  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
laborer  in  general.  Some  irtdustries,  believing  environment  deter- 
mines character,  have,  through  shrewd  business  perception,  made 
apparent  concessions  to  their  employees  to  alleviate,  as  they 
suppose,  their  hardships — ^by  good  tenements,  by  kindergartens, 
factory  lunches,  lecture  rooms  with  speakers,  giving  bonuses  and 
presents. 

These  most  excellent  changes  and  innovations  are  made,  how- 
ever, in  the  firm  belief,  first:  that  if  man's  surroundings  are  altered 
the  man  is  changed;  second:  if  the  men  are  changed  they  will  be 
more  contented?  consequently  will  be  "worth"  more  to  the  insti- 
tution.'^   Such  a  change  is  applied  from  without,  not  indticed  from 
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within.  Energy  is  expended  in  attempting  to  raise  the  standard 
rather  than  the  character. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  working  men  do  not  like  to  have  things  done 
for  them.  The  more  that  is  done  for  them  the  more  they  feel 
under  the  power  of  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  their  benefits. 
Consequently,  though  a  seeming  paradox,  whatever  the  employer 
does  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  his  "hired"  men,  he  usually  is 
making  them  feel  their  dependence  upon  him  to  a  greater  degree, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  most  serious  outbursts  of  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  laborers  have  taken  place  amid  the  fairest  en- 
vironment that  can  surround  conditions  of  toil.''  The  working 
men  say,  and  quite  logically,  that  if  the  company  can  afford  all 
these  extras  it  can  afford  to  pay  higher  salaries.  Give  the  laborers 
their  choice  and  they  will  invariably  choose  the  higher  wage  in 
preference  to  the  more  agreeable  environment.  They  would 
rather  take  their  chances  even  in  unhealthful  conditions  if  the 
wages  were  greater.  In  other  words,  the  wage-earner  realizes  the 
employer  is  to  quite  an  extent  indebted  to  him  for  the  funds  to 
provide  these  improved  tenements,  parks,  libraries,  lessons  in 
cooking,  flower  gardens,  in  fact,  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  superior  factories.  While  he  is  thus  paying  for  all  these 
things  he  finds  his  employer  receiving  all  the  praise.  The  world 
looks  on  and  calls  him  a  great  philanthropist,  whereas  his  em- 
ployees in  their  heart  call  it  a  sham.'*  Such  a  condition  does  not 
produce  happy  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  In  fact,  any 
industrial  system  that  depends  in  the  final  analysis  upon  gratitude 
as  the  binding  influence  is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  a  psychological 
blunder.  The  bond  in  economic  Hfe  that  holds  employer  and  em- 
ployee cannot  be  a  weak  and  exploded  virtue.  Men  are  not,  can 
not  and  ought  not  be  held  to  their  work  by  any  sense  of  gratitude 
but  by  the  broadest  sense  of  justice. 

Any  reform  movement,  therefore,  to  Uft  us  from  the  rut  of 
materialism  and  command  the  attention  of  even  a  portion  of  the 
multitude,  must  be  something  very  potent,  very  rousing  and  yet 
very  simple.''  It  must  appeal  to  the  whole  man.  It  must  be 
practical  without  being  base,  reasonable  yet  not  academic  and 
emotional  without  hysteria.    It  must  be  high  enough  to  coSrdinate 
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all  the  activities  of  life  and  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  nature.  This 
ideal  must  be  so  very  practical  that  it  not  only  can  maintain  itself 
in  its  environment,  but  also  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  a  guide  to 
constructive  industrial  reform.  It  must  be  one  which  will  illumi- 
nate the  mind  and  strengthen  the  will  of  the  white-collared  capital- 
ist at  his  desk  as  well  as  the  grimy  workman  at  his  machine  or  in 
the  ditch. 

Christianity  is  such  an  exalted  yet  practical  ideal.  It  would  not 
only  ask  men  to  serve  and  trust  each  other  more,  but  it  would  put 
an  operating  force  within  them  which  would  help  them  to  "by 
love  serve  one  another. "  It  would  by  making  men  resemble  God, 
and  bringing  about  a  universality  of  interest  make  men  more 
companionable;  more  eager  to  do  good,  less  eager  to  succeed  by 
oppression,  less  egotistical  and  self -centered;  more  intent  upon 
doing  service  than  upon  demanding  rights  and  recognition.  Applied 
Christianity,  proclaiming  as  a  scientific  fact  the  supremacy  of  the 
universal  law  of  love  and  applying  it  to  the  individual  through 
persuasion,  high  reUgious  motive  and  effective  legal  science,  is 
becoming  the  true  method  of  adjusting  industrial  relations.*" 
Without  this  science  of  love  as  a  basis  for  action  every  effort  at 
adjustment  of  difference  between  capital  and  labor  must  be  as  a 
mere  phantom  or  image  of  the  reaUty  it  dimly  reflects. 

Let  us  examine  the  labor  situation  still  more  closely.  The  his- 
tory of  the  labor  conflict  throws  much  light  on  present  conditions. 
Until  James  Watt  harnessed  the  expansive  force  of  steam  for 
human  purposes  in  1769  man  had  been  using  localized  power  such 
as  falling  water,  the  winds  and  the  domestic  animals.  The  advent 
of  the  steam  engine,  however,  introduced  such  a  mighty  force  that 
the  economic  production  of  our  race  immediately  took  a  tremen- 
dous leap  forward.'*'  Nor  is  this  forward  pace  slackening  in  the 
least,  for  with  the  additional  invention  of  the  electric  generator 
and  the  internal  combustion  engine  new  resources  of  power  were 
introduced  which  have  revolutionized  every  phase  of  our  modern 
society.  The  ever  increasing  amount  of  raw  material  is  now  being 
changed  into  the  finished  product  by  complex  machinery  rather 
than  by  simple  hand  work.  It  seemed  at  first  that  these  great 
changes  were  heralds  of  better  days,  when  human  suffering  would 
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approach  a  minimum.  Instead  of  that  a  prolonged  sigh  of  misery 
has  followed  wherever  the  power  machine  has  come.  Before  that 
time  the  workman  plied  his  trade  at  home  and  was  the  owner  of 
his  few  simple  tools.  There  was  a  definite  demand  to  be  supphed 
and  the  rules  of  the  guild  (employers  and  employees  belonged  to 
and  constituted  this  single  order)  or  city  barred  out  reckless  com- 
petition so  there  was  no  lure  of  milUons  or  fear  of  poverty  to  haunt 
him. 

The  introduction  of  the  power  machine,  however,  wrought  great 
changes.    Machines  were  too  expensive  to  be  set  up  in  the  home. 
This  produced  an  opportunity  which  was  seized  by  the  more  enter- 
prising, who  banded  together,  turned  out  a  rapid  flow  of  machine- 
made  products,  and  of  necessity  under-bid  the  others  in  marketing 
their  goods.    New  economic  theories  were  developed  which  sanc- 
tioned this  and  were  quickly  made  into  laws.    The  natural  result 
was,  the  great  mass  of  workers  was  displaced  by  machines.    Their 
misery  was  intense,  but  since  the  law  was  controlled  by  the  owners 
of  the  machines  they  finally  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  others 
as  masters.     From  this  beginning  has  developed  the  incredible 
paradox  of  our  modern  industrial  life.    The  very  instrument,  by 
which  humanity  could  be  blessed  and  be  forever  above  poverty 
caused  humanity,  to  a  great  degree,  to  become  submerged  in  per- 
petual want  and  servitude.    As  wealth  was  multiplying  pauperism 
was  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  and  becoming  chronic.^^ 
Nor  is  this  stating  that  wealth  causes  pauperism.    It  is  saying, 
however,  that  in  its  ascent  to  its  present  state  of  power,  capital 
has  learned  how  to  make  wealth  much  faster  than  it  has  learned 
to  distribute  it  justly.    It  has  had  an  eye  much  keener  for  profit 
than  its  ear  for  the  voice  of  God  or  the  cry  of  humanity.    With  the 
introduction  of  the  machine  the  former  companionship  of  mechanic 
and  workmen,  working  together  in  a  little  shop,  disappeared.  Two 
classes  were  created  and  a  wide  gulf  separated  them — on  the  one 
hand  the  employer,  whose  power  was  great  ;on  the  other  the  wage- 
earner,  who  had  ever  lessening  hope  of  rising  above  his  class^'. 
The  machine  meant  production  on  a  large  scale,  which  means  a 
tendency  toward  big  things  in  the  industrial  world.    But  to  finance 
big  enterprises  requires  large  capital  and  this  necessitates  the 
business  group.    This  brought  in  the  second  group,  for  the  inevit- 
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able  accompamment  of  organized  capital  is  organized  labor  and 
the  development  of  the  group  spirit  among  the  working  class.** 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  individuals  are  attempting  to  attain 
individual  prosperity  through  concerted  effort. 

In  the  business  group  can  be  seen  clearly  the  passing  of  the  per- 
sonal element.  Even  corporate  management  eliminates  personal 
sympathy  and  to  a  very  great  degree  the  individual  sense  of  honor 
and  justice.  Moreover  the  group  very  largely  rules  the  individuals 
of  which  it  is  composed.*^  Upon  entering  the  business  realm  a 
man  instantly  finds  himself  ruled  and  dominated  by  forces  not  of 
his  own  making.  The  "system"  hands  down  a  few  laws  by  which 
it  says  each  member  shall  be  controlled.  As  we  have  said,  the  key 
note  of  these  laws  is  profit.  Success  is  determined  only  and  wholly 
on  a  money  basis.  That  man  is  making  the  greatest  success  who 
is  making  the  most  money  of  any  in  his  line.  If  he  is  making  less 
than  any  one  else  something  is  wrong  with  him,  his  product,  his 
management  or  his  helpers.  If  any  consideration  is  shown  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  employees  it  is  for  prudential  reasons  or 
because  of  legal  requirement.  The  rules  of  the  business  group 
thus  very  largely  determine  what  apparently  must  be  the  attitude 
of  an  employer  toward  his  surroundings.  Toward  other  employers 
it  must  be  a  game  of  see  who  is  the  best  man,  who  can  make  the 
most  profit,  who  can  buy  his  raw  material  at  the  lowest  price  and 
sell  the  finished  product  at  the  highest  mark.  Because  of  this 
subtle  commercial  spirit  we  must  not  permit  oiu-selves  in  viewing 
the  life  of  any  individual  to  think  the  mischief  done  by  his  cor- 
poration is  due  entirely  to  his  own  personal  wickedness.  The 
great  leaders  in  industry  are  not  purposely  committing  wickedness, 
but  they  are  the  victims  of  the  present  industrial  forces.  In  under- 
paying and  over-working  men  or  in  employing  women  and  children 
the  man  even  with  kind  intentions  is  pushed  by  the  entire  group 
to  which  he  belongs. 

With  the  employer  labor  is  a  commodity  to  be  purchased  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  which  will  fulfill  the  requirements.  The 
movement  toward  cheaper  labor  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  increasing  use  of  machinery.  The  skilled  workman  of  a  few 
years  ago  can  be  replaced  with  the  feeder  of  a  machine;  the  intelli- 
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gent  laborer  gives  place  to  the  ignorant;  the  American  to  the  man 
of  the  Yellow  race;  the  man  is  displaced  with  the  woman  and  she 
in  turn  with  the  child.  The  great  mass  of  employers  take  advant- 
age of  the  fact  that  the  cheaper  and  more  helpless  the  labor  the 
easier  it  is  to  demand  the  hardest  conditions  of  toil.  The  foreigner 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  a  lower  standard  of  life  or  the  helpless 
woman  or  child  will  submit  to  long  hours,  dangerous  tools  and 
unheal thful  conditions. 

With  the  masters,  this  relative  reduction  of  the  cost  of  labor 
has  meant  economy,  therefore  a  corresponding  increase  in  profit. 
Thus  our  wealth  has  increased  to  a  degree  that  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation.**  But  it  apparently  is 
going  to  those  who  in  various  ways  are  proving  themselves  strong 
enough  to  take  it  instead  of  to  those  who  are  justly  entitlted  to  it. 
This  class  of  wealth  receivers  is  very  small  compared  to  the  great 
mass  of  wage-earners,  the  majority  of  whom  are  little  removed 
from  poverty.  They  are  continually  haunted  by  the  paralyzing 
fear  of  actually  coming  to  want,  and  when  a  time  of  depression 
comes  or  war  stringencies  are  on,  thousands  are  either  thrown  out 
of  a  means  of  livehhood  or  are  not  able  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
hving  and  it  is  easy  for  them  to  be  crowded  over  the  line  of  self 
respect  into  ways  of  living  which  mean  degradation  and  ruin. 
Men  abandon  their  families  and  drift  into  vagrancy.  Women  sell 
their  honor  to  get  a  living — creating  a  problem  which  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  unequal  and  unfair  distribution  of  profit. 
Everyone  wonders  why  there  should  be  any  need  for  millions  of 
wage-earners  to  have  their  lives  thus  reduced  in  this  rich  land 
with  its  marvelous  productiveness,  its  forests,  mines  and  fields. 
There  is  no  such  need.*'  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  such  a  condition  if  the  present  business  and  economic  relation 
of  men  were  not  dominated  and  ruled  very  largely  by  rules  and 
motives  which  are  unjust  and  selfish.  Christ  did  not  intend  such 
inequality  should  ever  exist.  He  would  reconstruct  the  whole  of 
human  relations  in  accordance  with  the  great  principle  of  service 
and  unselfishness  under  the  motive  power  of  the  great  law  of  Love. 

We  have  shown  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  summon  men, 
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whether  laborers  or  employers,  singly  and  collectively  to  bestir 
themselves  and  work  for  the  mobilizing  and  developing  of  the 
moral  forces  latent  in  this  Christian  land,  for  the  progressive 
regeneration  of  our  industrial  life.  The  first  call  to  a  change,  how- 
ever, comes  to  all  those  who  have  had  a  defective  moral  insight 
of  the  function  of  capital,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  a  voice  to 
the  appeal  of  righteousness  and  brotherhood.  Already  some  of  the 
worst  effects  of  the  reign  of  capitalism  have  been  greatly  mitigated, 
by  organized  labor  itself,  by  state  legislation  and  by  a  quickening 
of  the  social  conscience.  However,  many  influences  which  formerly 
protected  us  and  gave  a  lessened  social  effect  are  losing  their  force,^' 
and  we  are  beginning  to  do  things  even  more  strenuously  and 
recklessly  than  ever  before.  Machinery  is  being  run  faster,  cap- 
ital is  more  active;  human  life  is  decreasing  in  value,  custom  and 
prejudice  are  being  thrown  aside.  The  distinction  between  the 
industrial  classes  is  becoming  more  marked,  for  as  capital  becomes 
more  active  and  centralized  the  gulf  now  separating  them  grows 
continually  larger. 

We  are  now  confronted  by  the  question:  What  is  to  be  done? 
We  know  which  ideal  of  ethics  is  in  harmony  with  Christ's  teach- 
ing; we  know  what  should  be  the  ultimate  social  ideal  of  the 
business  man,  but  what  practical  means  and  what  methods  should 
he  use  for  its  attainment?  Christianity  offers  a  practical  means. 
If  an  employer  or  member  of  a  corporation  would  be  effective  in 
applying  Christ's  teachings  to  his  industrial  relations  he  must 
first  of  all  fill  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  divest  himself 
of  the  selfish  point  of  view.  As  long  as  a  man  is  self  righteous  and 
complacently  satisfied  with  his  own  moral  and  spiritual  attain- 
ments he  is  in  no  condition  to  judge  of  life  as  Christ  would  judge 
of  it.  He  must  pass  under  the  domination  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
which  will  bring  about  in  him  a  revaluation  of  social  values.  He 
may,  and  indeed  will  find  his  judgment  and  ideals  in  opposition 
to  some  of  the  current  ideas  of  commerciaKsm.  However,  no  man 
can  help  his  neighbors  until  he  is  himself  free  from  the  spell  which 
has  been  cast  over  their  moral  judgment. 

Here  again,  we  repeat  that  the  present  industrial  order  has 
woven  a  protecting  web  of  idealized  justification  about  itself.    So 
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it  is  with  every  social  institution,  good  or  bad.  For  instance, 
wherever  militarism  rules  war  is  idealized.  In  a  similar  wa.y  cap- 
italism ideaUzes  usury  and  profits,  which  it  calls  the  just  dues  of 
foresight  and  ability.  It  assures  us  that  the  average  wage-earner 
is  poor  through  his  own  fault.  Such  are  the  theories  of  those  who 
profit  by  present  conditions  and  consequently  are  loath  to -believe 
their  lives  are  working  harm.  The  employer,  however,  whp  has 
a  vision  of  Sonship  and  would  have  his  relations  with  both  capital 
and  labor  in  harmony  with  Christ's  teaching  must  have  a  will, 
which  sets  justice  above  policy  and  profit;  and  a  conception  of  life 
which  "consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possess- 
eth.  "^'  Such  a  man  will  in  some  measure  incarnate  the  principles 
of  Christ  and  because  of  this  will  be  a  well-spring  of  regenerating 
influences.  When  he  speaks  his  judgement  will  be  a  corrective 
force. ^"  Be  he  the  head  of  a  firm  or  merely  a  stock-holder  he  will 
use  his  every  resource  to  inculcate  into  not  only  the  business  prin- 
ciples of  his  institution,  but  also  the  very  lives  of  eveiy  individual 
concerned,  the  spirit  of  justice,  love  and  service.  If  any  new 
principle  is  to  gain  power  in  the  industrial  world  it  must  take 
shape  and  life  in  the  individuals  who  have  faith  in  it;  and  then 
these  believei's  will  gain  other  believers. 

It  has  been  said  Christianity  cannot  tolerate  economic  compe- 
tition. This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  wrong  application,  to 
selfish  motives  and  wrong  methods  in  such  competition.  There 
is  no  reason  why  competition  between  two  men  in  business  need 
be  demoralizing  if  the  competitors  have  "lofty"  aims  and  use 
Christian  methods;  indeed,  competition  when  not  unjust  or 
destructive  promotes  a  broader  social  feeling.  But  one  says: 
"How  can  the  spirit  of  Christ  tolerate  a  feeling  of  antagonism?" 
It  can  not.  If  the  competition  were  one  of  rendering  service 
rather  than  acquiring  profits  the  spirit  of  antagonism  would  be 
entirely  absent.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  degree  of  antagonism 
between  two  competitors  varies  inversely  with  the  degree  of  their 
moral  approval  of  the  distribution  resulting  from  such  competi- 
tion. Two  lawyers  can  plead  before  the  same  court,  two  doctors 
can  practice  in  the  same  town;  but  in  both  cases  they  compete  to 
see  who  can  render  the  best  service.    Why,  then,  could  not  two 
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industries  thrive  in  the  same  locality,  and  have  as  their  motive 
for  competition,  not  selfish  gain,  but  service  rendered? 

No,  the  Christian  business  man  will  not  have  to  sever  his  rela- 
tions mth  the  business  world  if  he  would  apply  the  law  of  Ibve; 
neither  Tidll  he  say  the  application  of  this  law  to  his  relations  with 
"men  of  the  world,"  is  impracticable.  Others  may  have  only 
selfish  motives,  they  may  be  bent  on  making  a  great  profit  at  all 
hazards,  their  business  principles  may  be  based  on  expediency  and 
policy,  they  may  estimate  success  in  dividends  allowed,  but  not 
so  with  the  Christian  employer.  He  estimates  life  valUe  in  service 
rendered,  not  in  mere  money  returns;  he  would  prefer  to  sacrifice 
his  profit  rather  than  to  yield  to  mere  expediency. 

The  attitude  of  the  Christian  employer  toward  his  employees 
will  be  decidedly  dififerent  from  that  manifested  by  most  employ- 
ers. No  man  can  feel  himself  to  be  merely  a  "hand"  or  a  number 
on  the  roll  without  being  lessened  in  his  own  self-  respect  and 
lowered  in  his  manhood.  No  man  can  be  regarded  as  a  hireling 
without  being  tempted  to  cherish  and  manifest  the  spirit  of  the 
hirehng.  Behind  our  industrial  unrest  there  lies,  as  all  close  ob- 
servers see,^'  not  only  obvious  wrong,  but  this  dieep-seated  sense 
of  social  injury.  With  the  masters,  practically  no  attempt  is  made 
to  allot  to  each  laborer  his  just  share  in  the  profits  of  their  joint 
work.*^  The  lowest  motives  for  work  are  appealed  to  in  the  work- 
men. They  are  offered  a  wage  if  they  work  well.  And  the  sur- 
prising thought  is  that  in  the  face  of  this  many  employers  are 
making  the  common  complaint  that  their  men  take  no  interest  in 
their  work.  Why  should  they?  What  inducement  is  held  out  to 
persuade  them  to  put  love  and  care  into  their  work,  since  it  is  not 
theirs?  As  Professor  Gilman  says,  "We  must  acknowledge  that 
the  wages  system  viewed  in  its  simplest  form  of  time  wages  does 
not  supply  the  necessary  motives  for  the  woricman  to  do  his  best. " 
In  fact,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  best  and  finest  work  is 
done  by  those  who  put  love  into  their  work  because  it  is  their  own 
and  they  feel  responsible  for  its  success.  When  a  workman  be- 
comes a  partner  he  goes  about  his  work  with  new  vigor  and  new 
Kfe. 

In  view  of  this  the  first  advance  towards  a  change  must  be  made 
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by  the  masters,  and  any  movement  for  a  revision  of  the  existing 
system  must  take  form  in  the  apparent  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  employers.*'  The  more  far  sighted  among  them  who  have 
been  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  Christianity  for  brotherly  kind- 
ness are  assured  that  what  they  can  do  for  their  employees  above 
and  beyond  their  legal  and  even  prudential  obligations  is  both 
wise  and  essential  to  the  happy  conduct  of  their  affairs.  But  such 
concessions  must  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  co-partnership 
with  the  laborers,  else  they  will  become  dissatisfied  with  the  thought 
of  being  dependent. 

Indeed  it  seems  that  the  capitalistic  world  of  the  present  is 
increasingly  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  During  the  last 
"holiday  season"  millions  of  dollars  were  given  by  various  firms 
to  their  employees,  in  the  form  of  presents  or  bonuses.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year,  too,  according  to  the  daily  press,  thousands  of 
big  industries  have  increased  the  wages  of  their  employees.  The 
amount  of  money  given  for  humane  causes  is  now  exceeding  in 
magnitude  anything  ever  witnessed  in  the  past.*^  The  only  inter- 
pretation of  the  consecration  of  such  large  sums  of  private  money 
to  public  and  philanthropic  uses  is  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  capital  to  make  itself  a  servant  of  the  common  good. 
This  shows  that  the  call  for  service,  a  Christian  call,  is  being  heard 
even  by  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  capital  in  over- 
whelming proportions  has  been  seeking  its  investment  in  material 
and  selfish  schemes.  We  have  no  scruples  against  the  investment 
either  of  human  skill  and  energy  or  that  of  capital  in  legitimate 
business.  But  when  profits  exceed  all  demands  of  private  business 
and  of  private  needs,  that  surplus  should  be  sacredly  devoted,  not 
only  to  moral  and  philanthropic  uses,  but  toward  bringing  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  profit. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  calls  the  employer — the  director 
of  capital — to  lift  his  motives  to  higher  levels,  and  make  great 
moral  departures.  The  industrial  world  is  in  need  of  a  new  type 
of  capitahst;  who  is  dominated  by  the  conviction  that  he  is  simply 
a  steward  for  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  bring  his  gains  as  endowments  for  the  moral  uses  of  this  king- 
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dom.  If  employers  would  share  their  surplus  gain  with  their  em- 
ployees the  false  partition  between  them  would  very  largely  be 
broken  down  and  they  would  meet  on  the  same  plane  of  harmony. 
To  speak  a  little  more  clearly,  the  Law  of  Love  would  reconcile 
capital  and  labor  by  bringing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  interest 
in  their  mutual  products.  This  calls  for  cooperation,  which  is 
greatly  aided  by  a  sense  of  divine  Sonship  and  human  brotherhood. 
What  is  needed  is  the  creation  of  cooperative  methods  which  are 
broad  enough  to  include  all  the  producers — employers,  employees 
and  purchasers.  This  principle  has  already  taken  a  firm  hold  on 
some  of  the  European  countries  and  is  proving  to  be  a  decided 
success.^" 

While,  however,  awaiting  the  general  acceptance  in  America  of 
such  a  principle  the  Christian  employer  will  not  wait  nor  hesitate 
to  adopt  it  as  far  as  he  is  able  under  existing  conditions.  By 
increasing  the  wage  paid  to  the  maximum  he  would  be  sharing 
the  profits  with  his  workmen.  This  action  would  awaken  in  all 
the  spirit  of  common  partnership.  It  would  create  an  atmosphere 
of  fidelity,  of  industry  and  thrift.  This  principle  which  is  in  sub- 
lime harmony  with  the  ideals  of  Christ  is  so  broad  there  is  room 
for  rich  and  poor  to  meet  together  with  the  feeling  that  the  Lord 
is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 

If  all  employers  of  labor  from  the  great  firms  who  "check  out" 
thousands  from  their  gates  every  night  to  the  man  who  has  a 
single  clerk  in  his  office  or  to  the  mistress  who  has  a  single  maid 
in  her  home  were  to  recognize  these  obligations,  a  social  sympathy 
would  be  bred  between  employer  and  employees,  the  value  of 
which  is  above  rubies.^'  Nothing  could  be  more  jjotent  upon  both 
the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  the  wage-earner  than  an  obvious 
exhibition  of  the  law  of  love.  Such  an  example  would  be  im- 
pressed upon  him  by  all  the  sanction  of  a  new  regard  for  the  man 
he  serves.  When  Christian  love  is  applied  the  employer  no  longer 
lives  a  selfish  life,  but  feels  he  has  a  service  to  render  in  regenerat- 
ing society."  Having  received  the  leaven  in  his  own  heart,  he 
would  leaven  all  whom  he  touched  whether  stockholder  or  wage- 
earner.  Together  they  would  not  only  be  regenerated  by  Christ, 
but  be  infused  anew  with  the  one  positive  force,  Love. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  NATIONS  AND 
THE  HAGUE 

The  real  issue  over  which  the  world  war  rages  is  reducible,  lu 
the  final  analysis,  to  the  question  of  international  government. 
Two  antagonistic  theories  of  the  state  are  grappling  in  a  strug- 
gle upon  the  outcome  of  which  hangs  the  fate  of  future  civiliza- 
tion. On  the  one  side  battle  the  champions  of  a  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  nations  which  would  force 
upon  the  world  a  permanent  condition  of  international  anarchy. 
On  the  other  side  battle  the  champions  of  the  introduction  of  law 
into  the  relations  of  states.  The  inviolability  of  the  treaty,  the 
latter  maintain,  must  be  upheld  at  all  hazards.  The  loose  union 
of  nations,  as  it  has  thus  far  been  perfected  at  the  Hague,  must 
be  preserved.  The  articles  of  confederation  there  drawn  up  may 
not  be  set  aside  at  any  nation's  whim.  Modern  means  of  travel 
and  communication  have  caused  the  civilized  globe  to  shrink  so 
greatly  that  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  a  world  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  The  society  of  nations  is  a  union  to  the  mem- 
bers of  which  the  right  of  secession  is  denied.  Upon  the  side  of 
law,  America  has  enlisted  all  her  strength.  "We  are  warring  for 
the  reign  of  reason  in  the  acts  of  states. 

And  while  we  fight,  firm  in  the  belief  that  our  cause  will  ulti- 
mately be  triumphant,  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  In  the  reconstruction  days  that  are  to  follow  the 
declaration  of  peace,  we  have  before  us  the  responsibility  of 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  political  order  from  which 
the  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  the  present  cataclysm  will  be 
excluded.  A  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium  would  be  sui- 
cidal. On  that  point,  the  world  is  fully  agreed.  The  problem 
which  today  tasks  the  ingenuity  of  our  ablest  statesmen  is  the 
formulation  of  a  means  of  strengthening  the  organization  of  the 
powers  that  the  future  may  be  made  warproof.  An  adequate 
treatment  of  the  problem  should  begin  with  the  determination 
of  the  degree  of  international  organization  which  we  have  al- 
ready attained  and  for  which  we  are  fighting.  As  this  organi- 
zation centers  around  the  Hague,  a  brief  resume  of  the  work 
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done  there  is  first  in  order.  Following  that,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  what  Christ  taught  on  the  subject,  and,  after 
a  critical  evaluation  of  the  conflicting  interpretations  placed 
upon  those  teachings,  to  select  the  one  most  consonant  with  His 
character.  In  the  third  section,  as  a  preliminary  to  making  a 
practical  application  of  the  teachings,  an  analysis  of  contemp- 
orary world  politics,  pointing  out  the  political  facts  which  con- 
dition our  solution,  will  be  made.  Then,  keeping  in  mind  the 
specific  needs  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  shall  conclude  with 
a  suggestion  agreeing  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

I 

It  was  on  August  14,  1898,  that  Nicholas  II,  of  Russia,  issued 
his  famous  Rescript,  which  invited  a  number  of  civilized  nations 
to  a  conference  for  the  discussion  of  means  of  preserving  the  gen- 
eral peace,  and,  more  particularly,  of  placing  some  limitation  on 
the  rapid  increase  of  armaments.^  Twenty-six  powers  accepted 
the  invitation ;  and  their  representatives  assembled  at  the  Hague 
on  May,  1899.^  Elated  by  the  attainments  of  the  first,  many 
prominent  men  labored  for  the  early  convocation  of  a  second  con- 
ference ;  and,  in  1904,  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  in  session 
at  St.  Louis,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  President  Roosevelt 
to  call  it.  The  president  complied  with  this  petition ;  but,  at  the 
request  of  the  Russian  representative,  later  relinquished  the 
honor  of  convoking  it  to  the  Czar.^  At  the  second  conference, 
which  met  June  15,  1907,  sat  representatives  of  forty-four  na- 
tions.   Like  the  preceding  one,  it  was  a  pronounced  success. 

Not  a  small  portion  of  the  success  of  both  assemblies  may  be 
attributed  to  their  personnel.  The  delegates  were  not  Utopian 
philosophers  but  conservative  statesmen.  No  convention  felt  to 
lie  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion  was  inaugurated.  Their  very 
moderation  has  done  as  much  for  their  cause  as  the  radicalism 
of  other  peace  meetings  have  injured  it.  The  fact  that  the  two 
conferences  were  initiated  by  governments  of  weighty  influence, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  were  composed  of  men  who  pos- 
sessed a  thorough  insight  into  the  public  mind,  presaged  the  ci'e- 

1.     Choate,     The      Two     Hague  2.     Choate,  op.   cit.,  p.  7. 

Conferences,  p.  5.  3.     HuH,  op.  cit.,  p.    Iff. 

Hull,  The  Two  Hague  Con- 
ferences,  p.    3. 
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ation  of  a  powerful  agency  for  peace. 

Fully  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  delegates  was  the 
organization  for  business.*  The  conference  of  1899  was  divided 
into  three  principal  commissions.  They  were  the  commission  in 
charge  of  armaments  and  the  use  of  new  implements  of  war,  the 
commission  in  charge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare,  and 
the  commission  in  charge  of  arbitration  and  other  means  of  pre- 
venting war.  Each  of  the  first  two  was  divided  into  two  sub- 
commissions  which  separately  worked  on  military  and  naval 
matters.  In  the  third  commission  was  appointed  a  commission 
of  examination  to  report  upon  plans  of  arbitration.  The  pro- 
cedure was  as  follows.  In  each  subcommission,  the  Russian  del- 
egate would  explain  the  proposal  of  his  government.  The  other 
members  of  the  subcommission  would  reject,  amend,  or  accept 
this  proposal.  The  amended  report  would  be  discussed  in  a  "  re- 
union ' '  of  the  commission  concerned,  and  a  final  report  would  be 
presented  for  further  consideration  in  a  plenary  session  of  the 
conference.  Absolute  unanimity  was  prerequisite  to  the  passage 
of  every  act."  The  last  step  was  the  presentation  of  the  plan  to 
the  signatory  governments  for  ratification.  The  procedure  of  the 
second  conference  was  identical  with  that  of  the  first,  and  its  or- 
ganization was  upon  the  same  basis."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  to  the  sane  methods  of  the  delegates  and  the  political  pres- 
tige of  the  sponsors  of  the  conferences  is  due  the  weight  attached 
to  their  work.  The  Hague  agreements  are  entitled  to  a  far 
higher  rating  than  the  preposterous  resolutions  which  emanate 
from  the  average  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  Hague's  contribution  to  the 
movement  for  judicial  methods  of  settling  disputes  between  na- 
tions, it  is  customary  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  results.''  In 
the  first  place,  several  important  achievements  were  made 
there.  In  the  second  place,  there  were  principles  of  funda- 
mental importance,  which,  though  not  unanimously  accepted  as 
then  workable,  were  nevertheless  pointed  out  to  the  govern- 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  28ff.  '^      I^'fl..  n,  31. 

5.  Choate,  op.  cit.,  p.  37.  7.     The  distinction  follows  Hull, 

op.  cit.,  p.  449. 
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ments  of  the  world  as  the  next  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
stable  peace.     The  latter  are  termed  "voeux"  or  "attempts". 

What  many  regard  as  the  most  important  piece  of  work  done 
at  the  Hague  is  the  codification  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  civi. 
lized  warfare.'  Up  to  1899,  there  had  been  no  written  code 
governing  the  fights  of  nations.  Now  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
strict the  barbarity  of  their  practices.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
overemphasize  this  phase  of  the  work  because  such  codification 
does  not  really  make  for  peace,  and  because  the  sad  experience 
of  the  present  crisis  teaches  us  the  impossibility  of  civilizing 
war.  It  is  no  less  futile  to  try  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace  by  such 
regulations  than  it  is  to  try  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization 
by  the  conversion  of  savages  to  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  in 
eating  their  victims.  What  value  such  a  measure  has  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  implies  the  recognition  of  law.  It  is  an  outright  ref- 
utation of  the  philosophy  of  the  state  which  defines  sovereignty 
as  the  right  to  act  in  disregard  of  rules.  But  the  Hague  con- 
ferees failed  in  their  attempt  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  bat- 
tle-field by  conventions  relating  to  fighting  in  the  air — which 
was  prohibited  until  the  end  of  the  third  conference" — fighting 
on  sea,  bombarding  of  ports,^"  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
and  other  details  of  war. 

Much  more  important  in  its  final  results  on  the  peace  question 
was  the  impetus  the  Hague  gave  to  the  cause  of  international  ar- 
bitration. In  the  clearest  language,  the  powers  were  committed 
to  arbitration  as  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  adjusting  differ- 
ences. The  conventions  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes 
have  been  hailed  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  international  law.  No 
longer,  they  explicitly  stated,  were  quarreling  nations  to  regard 
the  proffer  of  mediation  and  good  offices  by  a  power  stranger 
to  their  dispute  as  an  unfriendly  act."  More  than  that,  the  as- 
sembly contrived  a  special  procedure  for  mediation  by  a  neutral 
power.'^  Again,  the  creation  of  International  Commissions  of 
Inquiry  reflected  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
investigation  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities.     These  com- 

8.  Choate,  op.  cit..  p.  12ff.  11.     See  Appendix,  I. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  13.  12.     Scott,     Hague     Conventions 
10.     See  Scott,  The  Hagrue  Peace  and  Declarations,  p.  45. 

Conferences,  Chap.  XII. 
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missions  make  no  decisions.^^  They  merely  ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  the  matter  in  question  and  present  them  to  the  con- 
tending parties.  In  many  cases,  no  more  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent war. 

But  mediation  by  neutral  powers  is  only  advisory,  and  the 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  render  no  verdict.  To  bring  into  exist- 
ence an  institution  competent  to  settle  judicially  cases  presented 
to  it,  the  first  conference  created  a  "Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration".^'' According  to  its  plan,  each  nation  party  to  the 
agreement  elects  not  more  than  four  persons  of  recognized  abil- 
ity in  international  law  to  act  as  judges  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
On  the  rise  of  a  controversy,  the  disputants  select  their  judges 
from  the  list  thus  made.  The  value  of  the  court  is  derived  not 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  preventive  of  war,  but  also  from 
the  contribution  its  decisions  make  to  the  advance  of  interna- 
tional law.^= 

The  accomplishments  of  1907  are  of  greater  import-ance 
than  those  of  1899  because  of  the  greater  number  of  signa- 
tory nations.^"  In  the  latter  conference,  a  real  triumph  for  ob- 
ligatory arbitration  was  scored  in  the  stipulation  that  no  power 
should  have  recourse  to  the  compulsory  collection  of  debts  from 
a  government  until  arbitration  had  been  given  a  chance.^'  The 
agreement  is  automatically  nullified  if  the  debtor  country  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  arbitration,  rejects  the  award,  or  resorts  to 
some  subterfuge  to  prevent  the  tribunal  from  arriving  at  a  de- 
cision. The  provision  is  a  strong  protection  to  the  weaker  na- 
tions. A  second  triumph  for  obligatory  arbitration  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  truly  permanent  court  of  arbitration  in 
history,^'  the  International  Court  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Cases.  This 
court  stands  as  the  sole  example  of  a  judicial  body  to  which  na- 
tions are  obliged  to  take  their  differences.  It  is  composed  of 
fifteen  judges,  who  are  advised  by  a  board  of  naval  representa- 
tives. Each  of  the  eight  great  powers  has  a  judge  all  of  the 
time,  i.  e.,  each  appoints  one  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  Each 
of  the  other  nations  appoints  a  judge  to  serve  for  a  term  of  from 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  46.  15.  See  Appendix,  II. 

14.  Choate,  op.  cit,  p.  32.  16.  Choate,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 
Scott,     Hague     Conventions  17.  See  appendix.  III. 
and  Declarations,  p.  58ff.  IS.  Choate,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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one  to  eleven  years,  according  to  the  general  standing  of  the 
country  represented.  To  this  court  is  entrusted  the  disposition 
of  prizes  captured  on  the  high  seas. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  actual  accomplishments.  Aside  from 
the  reduction  of  the  customs  of  war  to  paper,  we  see  an  attempt 
to  devise  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace.  The 
institutions  and  plans  here  adopted  were  all  conceived  in  answer 
to  the  urgent  need  for  some  way  of  maintaining  pacific  relations 
among  nations.  The  other  sort  of  work,  though  not  so  palpably 
conducive  to  this  end,  was  equally  valuable.  The  "attempts", 
which  also  appeared  in  the  final  report,  paved  the  way  for 
future  progress  by  showing  the  world  the  road  it  must  take  if  it 
would  ever  arrive  at  the  goal  of  perpetual  peace. ^'  Let  us  look 
at  the  more  important  of  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  Hague  Conference  did  not  achieve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  called.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  a  limitation  of  armaments  was  the  object  of  earnest  consider- 
ation, it  met  with  too  strong  opposition  from  several  powers, 
notably  Germany,  for  the  discussion  to  terminate  in  any  degree 
of  unanimitJ^^°  Still,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  majority  of  members  that  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  the 
attainment  of  lasting  peace  was  the  restriction  of  the  rapidly 
growing  enginery  of  war,  which,  as  early  as  1899,  gave  promise 
of  the  havoc  it  would  one  day  play.  In  the  same  way,  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-one  to  eleven,  the  conference  gave  its  sanction  to  the 
American  proposal  for  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  during  a  state  of  war. 

Yet  by  far  the  most  magnificent  failure  of  either  conference 
was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  really  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, competent  to  pass  on  all  disputes.-^  To  be  sure,  a  so-called 
permanent  court  had  been  created  in  1899.  But  in  that  ease 
"permanent"  court  was  a  misnomer.  The  thing  actually  per- 
manent in  it  was  the  list  of  possible  judges. ^^  The  body  held  no 
regular  sessions ;  the  presentation  of  a  controversy  was  neces- 
sary to  call  it  into  existence ;  and  it  was  dissolved  upon  arriving 

19.  Hull,  op.  cit.,  p.  449.  22.     Scott,  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
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at  a  verdict.  The  proposal  for  a  truly  permanent  court  of  such 
wide  scope,  therefore,  by  such  a  body  of  men  was  per  se  signifi- 
cant of  the  progressive  internationalization  of  public  opinion. 
The  organization,  the  function,  and  even  the  procedure  of  the 
tribunal  were  agreed  upon.  The  only  hindrance  to  its  inaugu- 
ration was  the  contention  of  the  small  states  for  absolute  equal- 
ity in  the  selection  of  judges.  As  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
wieldy for  forty-four  judges  to  sit  regularly  in  session,  and  as 
the  small  nations  staunchly  stood  for  equal  rights  in  this  partic- 
ular, the  delegates  recommended  the  study  of  the  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  conferences.  The 
obstacle  is  serious ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  insurmountable. 

Once  more  the  pacific  temper  of  the  world  disclosed  itself 
when  the  question  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  between  all  the 
nations  was  raised.^^  Though  several  powers  vigorously  op- 
posed the  agreement,  they  did  so  fpr  the  avowed  reason  that  it 
would  militate  against  the  very  end  it  was  designed  to  further. 
The  vote  stood  thirty-two  to  nine  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  with 
several  abstentions.  So,  while  the  principle  of  universal  obliga- 
tory arbitration  was  embodied  in  no  concrete  act,  it  was  en- 
dorsed. It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  several  ' '  at- 
tempts" of  the  first  conference  became  achievements  of  the  sec- 
ond. During  the  intervening  seven  years,  public  opinion  had 
become  ready  for  them.  It  is  highly  probable  that  several  im- 
portant "attempts"  of  the  second — and  among  them  obligatory 
arbitration — will  be  realized  in  the  third.  Secretary  Root  ex- 
presses a  fact  and  a  hope  in  his  words :  ' '  The  most  valuable  re- 
sult of  the  Conference  of  1899  was  that  it  made  the  Conference 
of  1907  possible.  The  achievements  of  the  Conferences  justify 
the  belief  that  the  world  has  entered  upon  an  orderly  process, 
through  which,  step  by  step,  in  successive  conferences,  each  tak- 
ing the  work  of  its  predecessor  as  its  point  of  departure,  there 
may  be  continual  progress  toward  making  the  practice  of  civi- 
lized nations  conform  to  their  peaceful  professions."^* 

What,  then,  constitutes  the  contribution  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences to  the  movement  towards  internationalism — towards  the 
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elimination  of  friction  between  national  groups?  How  have 
they  advanced  us  towards  the  ultimate  attainment  of  that  ideal 
social  Organization  which  is  to  prevail  when  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  no  longer  exist — when  the  anarchy  of  nations  has  given 
way  to  law  ?  First,  valuable  and  definite  benefits  have  resulted. 
So  far,  seventeen  cases  have  been  taken  to  the  Hague,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  been  peaceably  settled.^*^  Moreover,  as  an  indi- 
rect outcome  of  this  work,  a  number  of  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween the  powers  have  been  ratified.^"  Second,  th«  educative 
forces  set  at  work  by  this  first  great  "Parliament  of  Man"  were 
of  no  less  value.-'  They  revealed  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  were  essentially  alike,  and  that  their  interests  harmon- 
ized to  a  remarkable  degree.  They  impressed  upon  the  nations 
the  fact  that  civilization  had  reached  the  point  where  co-opera- 
tion between  national  groups  was  indispensable  to  future  pro- 
gress. In  short,  the  conferences  brought  together  the  opinions 
of  the  world's  greatest  statesmen  on  the  world's  gravest  prob- 
lem. By  spreading  the  sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood  and 
good  will,  as  well  as  by  pointing  out  practical  measures,  the  con- 
gress gave  an  impetus  to  the  cause. 

But,  aside  from  the  effects  of  these  fine  sentiments  and  prac- 
ticable plans,  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  work  at  the  Hague  ex- 
erted its  influence.  The  careful  analysis  of  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  age  and  the  care  taken  to  adapt  each  scheme  to  these 
conditions  is  responsible  in  no  small  measure  for  their  success. 
They  worked  with  facts  not  as  they  ought  to  be  but  as  they  were. 
They  fully  appreciated  the  truth  that  permanent  peace  must  be 
the  product  of  evolution,  and  that  schematic  proposals  which 
took  no  account  of  the  defects  of  the  actual  world  were  worse 
than  useless.  In  a  word,  every  project  recommended  by  them 
was  accommodated  to  the  principle  of  social  evolution.  They 
realized  that  humanity  advances  as  the  tortoise  rather  than  as 
the  hare.     How  do  Christ 's  principles  agree  with  theirs  ? 

II. 
An  examination  of  the  vast  body  of  current  literature  which 
purposes  to  explain  Christ's  attitude  towards  war  will  reveal  the 
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tendency  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  writers  to  single  out 
certain  specific  utterances  of  Jesus  as  the  basis  for  their  inter- 
pretations.^* The  literalists  who  are  wont  to  proceed  thus  are 
commonly  called  militarists  and  pacifists.  Both  claim  the  Bible 
as  the  foundation  of  their  creed.  The  former  hold  that  war  is 
not  a  necessary  evil  but  an  affirmative  good.^^  In  it,  their  ar- 
gument runs,  the  finest  virtues  of  our  social  life  have  their  gene- 
sis. Furthermore,  they  point  out  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  to  prove  that  He,  too,  adhered  to  such  a  philosophy.  May 
not  His  advice  to  the  disciple  to  sell  his  coat  and  buy  a  sword^"  be 
quoted  as  a  Scriptural  sanction  of  an  increase  in  armaments? 
And  when  Jesus  went  into  the  temple,  knocked  over  the  tables, 
and  drove  out  the  money-lenders,  did  He  not  evince  a  most  mili- 
taristic spirit?'*^  Again,  He  specifically  declared  that  His  mis- 
sion was  not  to  bring  peace  "but  a  sword ",^^  wlhich  was  the  rec- 
ognized symbol  of  warfare.  Such  citations,  this  school  of  ex- 
tremists assert,  are  an  incontestable  refutation  of  the  statement 
that  Christ  was  opposed  to  armed  conflict.  Vigorously  the 
apologists  for  Mars  maintain  the  Christian  support  of  the  prece- 
dence of  might  over  right — a  creed  which  General  Bernhardi, 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  militarism,  bluntly  sums  up 
thus :  * '  Might  is  at  once  iJhe  supreme  right,  and  the  dispute  as 
to  what  is  right  is  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  war."^' 

But  Jesus  was  an  open  enemy  of  war,  retort  their  antagonists, 
the  pacifists.  He  admonished  us  to  "resist  not  evil ".^*  There- 
fore, carrying  the  command  to  its  logical  extreme — as  did  that 
arch-pacifist,  Tolstoi^^ — civil  government  must  be  abolished — a 
principle  the  Bolsheviki  compatriots  of  the  Russian  radical  have 
evidently  adopted  as  their  own.  On  another  occasion,  Christ 
rebuked  Peter,  who  had  drawn  a  sword,  with  the  warning  that 
they  who  live  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.^®  Once 
more,  did  not  the  Savior  extol  the  virtues  of  pacifism  in  His 
promise  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  tjhe  earth,'^  and  that  the 
peace-makers  shall  be  called  children  of  GodT*    And  did  He 
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not,  as  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  a  life  replete  with  sacrifices, 
submit  His  own  person  to  the  agony  of  Gethesemane  ?  Finally, 
was  not  this  meek  attitude  towards  the  world  characteristic  of 
His  entire  life  ?  In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  how  can  one  who 
professes  to  be  a  Christian  murder  his  fellows  or  even  resist  their 
attacks  ?  If  your  enemy  bombard  one  port,  disarm  your  other 
port,  they  interpret  His  Doctrines  to  mean.  Jesus '  great  lesson 
of  love — the  kind  of  love  that  includes  one 's  bitterest  enemy — 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  war.  The  "irresistible  might  of 
meekness ' '  is,  to  their  minds.  His  sole  weapon  for  righting  the 
wrongs  of  the  world. 

Now  the  fundamental  error  into  which  the  controversialists 
whose  arguments  precede  have  fallen  in  their  application  of 
Christ's  teachings  is  their  failure  to  apply  the  teachings  as  a 
whole  rather  than  in  detached  segments.^^  The  adage  which 
says  that  even  Satan  may  prove  his  argument  by  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures  is  applicable  to  the  dispute  between  the  mil- 
itarists and  pacifists.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  position  Christ 
would  take  upon  an  issue  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
not  only  the  definite  statements  which  bear  upon  tflie  question 
but  also  to  keep  before  us  the  whole  character  and  teachings  of 
the  Nazarene.  Jesus  constantly  spoke  in  the  metaphor  of  the 
Orient;*"  and  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  His  speech  are 
often  explicable  by  reference  to  other  speeches  and  to  His  ac- 
tions. Any  attempt  at  literal  interpretation  must  result  in  fail- 
ure. Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus  laid  down 
no  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  social  group  in  any  particular  sit- 
uation.*^ His  principles  are  general  ones.  The  universal  ap- 
plicability of  His  doctrines  inheres  in  His  practice  of  striking  at 
the  root  of  evil  rather  than  at  any  of  its  diverse  branches,  such 
as  slavery  and  war.  He  aimed  to  lay  down  the  principles  of 
social  action  as  derived  from  individual  conduct. 

If  we  accept  the  method  of  considering  Christ's  teachings  in 
their  entirety,  we  may  rest  assured  that  He  was  neither  a  mili- 
tarist nor  a  pacifist.  The  assertion  that  Jesus  did  not  preaCh 
a  gospel  of  militarism  no  thinking  student  of  the  Bible  can  deny. 
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He  was  the  Prince  of  Peace."  He  explicitly  warned  His  dis- 
ciples that  His  Kingdom  could  not  be  spread  by  the  sword." 
The  conviction  that  the  law  of  love  ' '  can  claim  no  significance 
for  the  relations  of  one  country  to  another,  since  its  application 
to  politics  would  lead  to  a  conflict  of  duties"**  was  never  Plis. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faulty  logic  which,  discarding  the  greater  number 
of  the  Great  Teacher's  words,  removes  a  few  from  their  context 
and  bases  its  conclusions  entirely  upon  them. 

On  the  other  extreme,  it  is  no  less  patent  that  He  was  not  a 
peace-at-any-price  advocate.  It  has  become  the  custom  of  mod- 
ern times  to  stress  far  too  strongly  the  meekness  and  submis- 
siveness  of  the  Man  and  to  pass  with  almost  utter  negligence 
over  the  sublime  heroism  of  His  character.*-  Jesus  was  pre-em- 
inently a  man.  He  contended  against  the  evils  of  His  day  with 
all  the  strengtti  of  His  manhood.  He  would  never,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  twentieth  century,  have  counseled  a  people  to  submit  to  a 
peace  imposing  gross  injustice  upon  the  weak  and  helpless. 
For  Himself  He  took  no  thought.  His  colossal  altruism  has 
never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  man.  But  who  shall  say 
that  He  would  have  failed  to  resort  to  force  when  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  those  dependent  upon  Him  had  been  jeopardized? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  He  did  apply  force  in  the  protection  of  His 
disciples  on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion. ^^^  That  this  force  was 
supernatural  matters  little.  Its  results  were  physical.  The 
important  truth  is— and  even  the  meekest  pacifist  must  con- 
cede it — that  He  would  have  resisted — and  did  resist — evil  when 
it  affected  the  safety  of  others.*" 

Indeed,  the  resistance  of  the  evil  which  menaces  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  fellows  is  the  basis  of  moral  law.  What  Christian 
would  tamely  submit  to  the  sacking  of  his  home  and  the  murder 
of  his  family  by  a  drunk  burglar  ?  What  Christian  community 
would  do  no  more  than  register  verbal  protests  when  an  irre- 
sponsible mob,  terrorizing  the  populace  and  murdering  promi- 
nent citizens,  runs  amuck  through  the  streets?      What  Chris- 
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tian  nation  in  the  world's  society  would  tolerate  similar  conduct 
on  the  part  of  a  people  trampling  upon  the  rights,  and  murder- 
ing the  citizens,  of  its  sister  states?  "It  is  not  written  in  any 
book  that  on  such  occasions  we  may  use  force,  it  is  written  in  the 
tables  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  law  sacred  and  divine  which  ante- 
dates the  decalogue,  and  it  will  never  be  repealed. '  '*'  Jesus  did 
not  teach  tbat  in  cases  like  these  the  Christian  procedure  was 
submission.  We  need  neither  sing  a  Hymn  of  Hate  nor  display 
a  savage,  un-Christian  spirit  to  protect  the  world  against  the 
forces  of  evil.  If  we  apply  the  spirit  of  the  Man  rather  than 
fragmentary  exerpts  of  His  speeches,  we  are  safe  in  the  asser- 
tion that  He  stood  for  war  Avhen  it  meant  the  mitigation  of  hu- 
man misery  and  the  freedom  of  oppressed  peoples.  In  an  ad- 
mirable discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  Jesus  would  have  been 
a  "conscientious  objector"  were  He  now  living,  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  the  popular  novelist,  writes:  "As  long  as  men  bring 
war  for  the  wrong,  men  must  go  to  war  for  the  right.  As  long 
as  evil  fights  for  evil,  good  must  battle  for  good.  As  long  as 
the  nations  that  seek  to  live  by  war  assail  the  nations  that  would 
live  by  peace,  the  armies  of  peace  must  take  the  field."*' 

How,  then,  may  we  reconcile  Christ's  sanction  of  the  use  of 
force  with  His  utterances  which  can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  ideal  way  of  settling  differences  is  through  peaceful 
channels?  What  is  the  tertium  quid — not  militarism,  not  paci- 
fism— Christ  would  advocate  today?  The  answer  is  simple. 
Jesus  recognized  the  place  of  war — the  clash  of  group  against 
group — in  the  development  of  nations ;  but  He  recognized,  too, 
that  the  process  of  social  evolution  tended  away  from  a  state  of 
universal  war — the  "normal"  state  of  nature — towards  a  state 
of  universal  peace.  War,  like  slavery,  may  be  a  very  useful  in- 
stitution in  its  period — whicli  is  the  boyhood  of  nations.  But 
as  men  advance,  the  need  for  it  becomes  obsolete,  and  it  checks 
progress.  Universal  peace  is  the  ideal.  War  is  not  an  affirm- 
ative good,  to  be  preserved  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  It  is 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  day  will  come  when  wars  will  be  no 
more,  and  when  swords  will  be  beaten  into  plowshares.**    Be- 
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fore  then,  conflicts  must  be.  "And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars :  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled :  for  all  these  things 
must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. ' '""  That  sentence  con- 
tains the  essence  of  Christ's  teachings  on  war.  The  strife  is 
bound  to  come ;  but — and  here  lies  our  greatest  hope — the  end  is 
not  yet.  The  end  is  not  fighting  and  bloodshed.  The  end  is 
harmony.  It  is  an  answer  to  our  prayer  for  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth. 

III. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  sought  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Hague  Conferences  was  not  to  advance  any 
radical  scheme  for  tihe  immediate  elimination  of  war  but  to  ac- 
commodate their  plans  to  the  normal  progress  of  the  race.  This 
assertion  we  have  supported  by  an  analytical  survey  of  the  con- 
ferences. Our  next  concern  was  to  show  that  Jesus  voiced  the 
same  principles  when  He  pointed  out  perpetual  peace  as  the  goal 
of  social  evolution.  The  conservatism  of  such  an  attitude  was 
contrasted  with  the  radicalism  of  the  militarist  and  the  pacifist. 
Before  outlining  a  feasible  and  Christian  means  of  furthering 
the  cause,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make  a  prefatory  inquiry  into 
the  stage  of  evolutionary  development  extant  in  the  contempo- 
rary social  order.  Then  we  shall  be  conversant  with  the  facts 
that  must  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of  a  practicable  plan 
to  minimize  the  probabilities  of  war.  In  discussing  the  forces 
conducive  to  a  recourse  to  arms,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the 
psychological  and  political  factors  separately. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  careful  students  of  polit- 
ical science  that  much  of  the  feeling  which  gives  rise  to  interna- 
tional friction  comes  into  existence  through  an  intense  spirit  of 
nationalism."  Any  one  familiar  with  European  political  condi- 
tions previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  could  not  fail  to  know 
of  the  jingo's  practice  of  playing  upon  the  people's  fear  of  ag- 
gressive attack  by  a  foreign  nation.  The  same  alarmists  have 
further  fostered  this  spirit  by  their  appeal  to  "corporate  ego- 
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tism,'"'- or  national  pride.  Chauvinism  is  not  yet  extinct.  Such 
an  emotional  state  common  to  millions  of  people  is  illustrative 
of  the  inertia  of  passions  the  logical  basis  for  wihich  has  long 
since  been  removed.  Suspicions  that  other  peoples  are  plotting 
against  their  existence,  as  well  as  pride  in  conquering  others, 
are  slow  to  disappear  in  any  nation. 

Not  less  harmful  to  the -cause  of  peace  than  this  attempt  to 
influence  the  masses  by  their  feelings  of  fear  and  pride  is  the 
militarist's  effort  to  lay  before  them  a  defense  of  war  which 
will  appeal  to  their  reason.  Extending  the  Darwinian  theory 
to  include  nations,  he  declares  group  conflict  a  biological  neces- 
sity.=^^  On  the  surface,  this  advocacy  of  killing  off  the  nation's 
enemies  does  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  consonance  with 
the  law  of  natural  selection,  for  the  strongest  nation  is  presum- 
ably the  victor.  "War,"  von  Bernhardi  neatly  phrases  the. 
philosophy, ' '  gives  a  biologically  just  decision,  since  its  decision 
rests  on  the  very  nature  of  things. '  '~^*  Their  apotheosis  of  war 
exerts  a  strong  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  all  social 
classes.  That  the  militarists  have  misread  the  law  of  social  evo- 
lution will  become  evident  when  we  take  up  the  social  elements 
working  for  peace.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  in  so  far  as  these 
claims  have  gained  popular  credence,  they  are  prejudieal  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  It  is  not  facts  but  what  men  think  of  facts  that 
determines  their  actions. 

In  addition  to  the  psychological  reactions  of  feeling  and  intel- 
lect which  facilitate  an  opening  of  hostilities,  we  are  confronted 
with  their  fruit  in  unsatisfactory  political  adjustments  between 
states.  No  thinking  European  statesman  could  have  been  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  system  of  rivalry  in  the  acquisition  of  arma- 
ments, which  held  sway  before  1914,  was  certain  to  end  in  catas- 
trophe."' No  stable  peace  could  ever  be  founded  upon  so  un- 
stable an  arrangement  as  the  balance  of  power. ^^  Truly  does 
Hobson  say  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  balance  was  the  weigh- 
ing of  it  to  one  side."'  The  very  existence  of  such  vast  accumu- 
lations of  armaments  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  engender  fear  of 
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aggression  and  to  inspire  the  militarists'  minds  with  ambitious 
schemes  for  conquest.  The  avowed  reason  for  manufacturing 
armaments  was  insurance  against  war;  the  actual  result  was 
deeper  suspicion — and  war.  The  second  force  which  went  far 
towards  making  war  inevitable — the  secret  diplomacy  of  Eu- 
rope— has  the  same  defense.'^*  A  few  men  held  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  tlheir  hands.  Their  deeds  were  all  done  under  the 
cloak  of  secrecy.  The  fundamental  principle  of  their  creed  was 
that  the  interests  of  states  were  irreconcilable ;  and,  dispensing 
with  all  rules  of  morality,  they  made  it  their  sole  business  to  out- 
wit one  another.'*'  The  majority  of  international  relations 
were  conducted  in  the  dark.  Like  the  increasing  armaments, 
they  led  directly  to  war.  The  greatest  lesson  that  the  world  can 
learn  from  the  bloody  ordeal  through  wihich  it  is  now  passing  is 
that  before  it  can  hope  for  anything  like  permanent  peace,  there 
must  come  la  political  re-organization,  characterized  by  a  limita- 
tion of  armaments  and  democratic  diplomacy. 

A  consideration  of  the  existant  psychological  and  political 
forces  which  give  birth  to  war  is  all  too  apt  to  make  us  pessi- 
mistic as  to  the  possibility  of  immediate  steps  for  the  abolition 
of  international  anarchy.  Yet  a  close  inspection  of  society  as  it 
is  today  constituted  will  warrant  our  attempt  at  curtailing 
future  orgies  of  bloodshed.  From  our  enumeration  of  the  fun- 
damental causes  of  war,  let  us  turn  to  characteristics  of  the 
present  age  which  give  promise  that  the  day  of  peace  is  not 
distant. 

Time  after  time,  the  economic  progress  of  the  group  has  re- 
sulted in  the  substitution  of  law  for  brute  force.""  As  men 
emerge  from  a  state  of  self-sufficiency,  they  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  co-operation.  Then  begins  a  crude  division 
of  labor.  One  man  produces  a  single  commodity  and  depends 
upon  his  neighbors  for  his  other  necessities.  This  interdepend- 
ence brings  about  the  rejection  of  force  as  the  predominating 
factor  in  economic  relations.  The  stage  of  direct  appropriation 
has  passed.  An  exceedingly  selfish  man  can  no  longer  openly 
overpower  his  fellow  and  deprive  him  of  property?     In  an 
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analogous  way,  tribal  communities  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  trading  with  one  another  by  submission  to. 
law.  Proceeding  to  larger  units,  this  evolutionary  tendency 
has  effected  such  a  high  degree  of  interdependence  between  na- 
tions that  it  is  now  impossible  for  a  nation  to  derive  gain  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  territory  of  another.  Economic  forces 
have  speeded  the  drift  from  war."^ 

Nor  are  the  peace  factors  of  history  wholly  economic.  Once 
more  does  the  story  of  the  past  sanction  our  contention  that  the 
day  is  not  remote  when  la  resort  to  arms  will  be  unthought  of,  in 
the  widening  of  men's  sympathies  as  civilization  progresses 
from  age  to  age."^  Prom  the  time  when  the  family  was  the  legal 
unit  to  the  twentieth  century,  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation 
are  inspired  by  the  love  of  a  common  fatherland,  the  broadening 
of  human  sympathies  has  been  uninterrupted.  Progress  has 
been  away  from  force."'  He  who  today  holds  that  the  abolition 
of  armed  encounters  between  the  powers  is  a  dream  impossible 
of  fulfillment  places  himself  in  the  same  position  as  the  ultra- 
conservatives  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  who  believed  that  law 
would  never  supersede  private  wiar  and  brigandage.  Indeed, 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  does  the  question  we  are  discuss- 
ing bear  to  the  question  of  the  duel  that  it  would  not  be  amiss 
for  us  to  make  note  of  the  way  in  which  that  problem  came  to 
its  solution.***  Four .  distinct  stages  are  present  in  the  history 
of  private  war.  In  early  days,  kinship  was  the  sole  bond.  Law 
did  not  exist.  Revenge  and  retaliation  by  kinsmen  were  the  , 
only  cheeks  on  crime.  Later,  tribes  were  formed,  and  ven- 
geance was  regulated.  The  third  step  was  the  inauguration  of 
courts  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  institution  of  vengeance. 
A  man  could  bring  his  grievance  before  the  court,  but  resort  to 
a  tribunal  was  optional.  Finally,  private  war  was  abolished; 
and  all  differences  were  declared  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  May  we  not  say  that  the  society  of  nations,  having 
passed  through  the  first  two  periods,  is  now  in  the  third  stage  of 
the  evolution — the  stage  in  which  courts  exist  side  by  side  with 
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the  custom  of  war,  but  in  which  an  appeal  to  them  is  not  ob- 
ligatory 1  There  remains  but  one  more  step  to  the  unconditional 
repudiation  of  war  as  a  national  policy.  How  long  will  men 
take  to  make  it? 

"We  may  be  reasonably  sure  they  will  not  take  long.  We 
must  take  into  full  account  the  law  of  social  acceleration"^ — a 
law  which  says  that  the  nearer  we  come  to  our  goal,  the  faster 
do  we  gravitate  towards  it.  As  Mr.  Angell  clearly  points  out,  in 
all  that  pertains  to  this  discussion,  man  was  for  three  hundred 
ttousand  years  unchanged.  Then,  a  comparatively  brief  period 
of  two  thousand  years  has  vdtnessed  "changes  in  human  na- 
ture," if  we  wish  to  express  it  so,  greater  than  did  hundreds  of 
preceding  centuries.  To  diminish  the  scale,  after  living  fifty 
years  as  a  cannibal,  man  in  three  months  became  Smith  of  New 
York,  using  a  telephone,  patronizing  a  commercial  bank,  and 
dealing  in  real  estate  loans.  Slavery,  the  duel,  and  other  social 
evils  which  men  a  few  generations  ago  declared  to  be  forever 
wilih  the  race  have  all  been  destroyed.  The  law  of  evolutionary 
acceleration  hastens  the  end  of  war. 

The  verdict  of  history,  therefore,  is  against  the  eternal  rule 
of  Mars.  And  the  characteristics  of  present  society  strengthen 
the  conviction  left  by  historical  analysis.  One  of  the  most  sa- 
lient traits  of  the  century — a  trait  certainly  of  good  omen — is 
a  widely  spread  peace  sentiment  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
No  one  is  more  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  this  sentiment  than 
the  militarists,  who  lament  it  loudly.  Von  Bernhardi  wrote  his 
famous  book,  according  to  his  own  confession,  to  counteract 
"the  aspirations  for  peace  which  seem  to  dominate  our  age  and 
threaten  to  poison  the  soul  of  the  German  people ' '.'"'  Further 
on  in  the  same  work,  he  deplores  the  fact  that  "we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  war  as  a  curse,  and  refuse  to  recognize  it  as  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  furtherance  of  culture  and  power  ".^^ 
Again,  "The  desire  for  peace  has  rendered  most  nations 
anaemic,  and  marks  a  decay  of  spirit  and  political  courage  such 
as  has  often  been  shown  by  a  race  of  EpigOni. ' '"'  Alas  for  mili- 
tarism, the  people  are  beginning  to  "reason  why"  before  they 
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"do  and  die".  "The  mass  of  the  people,"  said  Bismark  to 
the  Reichstag,  "has  usually  no  inclination  for  war.  The  torch 
of  war  is  lit  by  minorities,  or,  in  absolute  governments  by  rulers 
or  cabinets."'''*'  Testimony  from  such  sources  supports  the 
declaration  that  men  are  refusing  .to  glory  in  war  as  an  end  in 
itself.     The  zone  of  reason  is  widening. 

As  it  widens,  the  masses  of  people  are  wresting  from  the  hands 
of  "minorities"  and  "rulers  or  cabinets"  the  power  to  plunge 
them  into  war.  We  could  not  attach  nearly  so  much  signifi- 
cance to  this  popular  will  for  peace,  were  it  not  for  the  remark- 
able democratization  of  governments  now  in  progress.  Not 
only  have  the  peoples  acquired  a  pronounced  aversion  to  war; 
but  they  have  also  come  into  political  power  which  gives  that 
sentiment  tremendous  weight.  Intelligent  democracies  will  not 
tolerate  unnecessary  wars.  Moreover,  publicity  in  diplomacy, 
a  special  phase  of  this  democratic  movement,  works  effectively 
for  peace. ^°  Secret  treaties  are  less  frequently  binding  whole 
nations  to  plunge  into  bloody  conflict.  An  outstanding  feature 
of  the  war  is  that  its  diplomacy  is  being  mainly  conducted  not 
by  notes  to  foreign  ministers  but  by  addresses  to  representatives 
of  the  people.^"^  The  synthesis  of  a  popular  demand  for  peace 
and  a  popular  control  of  the  government  and  publicity  in  the 
contraction  of  treaties  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace. 

By  no  means  least  of  the  factors  forcing  Mars'  exit  from  the 
scene  of  human  activities  is  the  present  economic  organization 
of  the  world.'^  The  civilized  portion  of  the  earth  is  an  economic 
unit.  The  division  of  labor  is  international.  The  telegraph, 
the  steamship,  and  other  means  of  travel  and  communication 
have  converted  the  globe  into  one  big  neighborhood.  No  longer 
can  a  nation  hold  aloof  in  ' ' splendid  isolation".  The  system  of 
foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  and  the  numberless  other 
forces  facilitating  closer  relations  between  states  are  "entan- 
gling alliances"  from  which  no  nation  desirous  of  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  civilization  can  extricate  itself.  Conquest  is 
altogether  unprofitable.'^     It  is  impossible  for  a  nation  of  the 
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twentieth  century  to  enrich  itself  by  looting  a  conquered  terri- 
tory and  enslaving  the  inhabitants.  The  annexation  of  land 
brings  no  new  wealth,  for  the  owners  are  annexed  with  the  land. 
The  citizens  of  the  conquering  country  are  not  one  bit  weathier. 
Nor  is  their  commerce  materially  increased ;  for,  in  these  days 
of  international  movements  of  capital,  economic  investments 
are  not  restricted  to  national  boundaries.  Not  even  do  indem- 
nities always  result  in  financial  benefit.  In  the  case  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  Indemnity  Fund  of  1871,  the  financial  results 
were  more  beneficial  to  the  payer  than  to  the  nation  exacting 
payment.  It  took  Germany  years  to  recover  from  the  victory 
of  1871.  This  dearth  of  material  advantage  in  wars  of  conquest 
is,  doubtlessly,  partially  responsible  for  the  wide-spread  peace 
sentiment. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Hague  Conferences  and  their  part  in  forwarding  the 
cause  of  peace,  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  their  fundamental 
concordance  with  the  principles  advanced  at  the  Hague,  and, 
finally,  of  the  practical  questions  besetting  those  who  are  striv- 
ing to  lay  the  foundations  for  lasting  harmony.  The  Hague 
has  been  chosen  as  the  nucleus  of  our  study  both  because  it 
stands  for  the  highest  type  of  international  organization  yet 
attained,  and  because  it  has  made  definite  steps  in  the  direction 
of  stable  peace.  The  mere  fact  that  no  attempt  was  there  made 
to  do  more  than  the  people  were  ready  for,  and — this  is  equally 
important — that  there  was  no  tendency  to  lag  behind  what  the 
people  were  ready  for,  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  analy- 
sis of  contemporary  world  politics  has  made  clear  what  forces 
are  allied  with  the  concert  of  powers  at  the  Hague,  and  what 
forces  they  must  combat.  The  fact  of  greatest  encouragement 
is  that  the  factors  for  war  are  in  the  process  of  decay,  whereas 
those  militating  for  peace  are  growing  at  a  marvelous  rate. 
Our  next  task  is  to  outline  a  program  by  which  the  brotherhood 
of  Christian  nations— nay,  of  all  nations— may  foster  the  forces 
making  for  peace  and  inhibit  the  operation  of  those  which  can 
result  only  in  war.  This  is  no  time  to  wait  fatalistically  for  the 
evolutionary  process  to  come  to  our  aid.  Throughout  history, 
reason  has  been  prominent  in  directing  the  course  of  evolution. 
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Let  us  sedulously  apply  ourselves  to  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery for  peace. 

IV. 

Before  we  arrive  at  a  solution  in  accord  with  Christ's  teach- 
ings, we  must  posit  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  states  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  supernatural  law.^*  No  influence  has  been 
more  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  permanent  peace  than  the  false 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  and  autonomy  of  nations.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  sovereignty  denotes  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  shape 
their  own  destiny,  it  is  desirable.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  con- 
notes exemption  from  moral  law,  it  is  hostile  to  the  cause.'^^  No 
sane  person  would  contend  that  the  individual's  obligation  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others  impairs  his  personal  freedom.  Nor 
can  such  a  statement  be  true  of  nations.  The  interpretation  of 
sovereignty  as  license  to  violate  moral  rules  is  the  basis  of  that 
pernicious  theory  of  the  state,  adherence  to  which  has  had  an  in- 
evitable termination  in  the  present  conflict.  "Unconditional 
sovereignty,"  writes  Darwin  P.  Kingslej^  "was  the  funda- 
mental error  in  the  civilization  of  1914. ' '"  The  society  of  na- 
tions must  have  law.  As  Cicero  says,  Ubi  societas,  ibi  jus.''''  As- 
suming, then,  that  nations,  like  men,  should  be  governed  by  a 
moral  code,  we  shall  inquire  into  a  means  of  guaranteeing  the 
observance  of  that  code. 

The  suggestion  of  the  statesmen  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
meet  the  twentieth  century's  need  of  some  means  of  insuring  a 
judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes  has  been  the  pro- 
posal for  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.'*  The  system  of  alliances 
must  become  one  of  alliance.  Because  the  idea  is  a  suitable 
continuation  of  the  international  organization  initiated  at  the 
Hague,  and  because  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the  most  astute 
politicians  of  our  time,  it  is  fitting  that  we  seriously  entertain 
it.  Its  provisions  are  four."  The  first  is  concerned  with  the 
settlement  of  justiciable  international  questions  by  a  judicial 
tribunal  competent  to  pass  judgment  both  on  the  merits  and  the 
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jurisdiction  of  a  case.  A  justiciable  question  is  defined  as  one 
which  can  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law 
and  equity.  The  stipulation  that  the  court  be  granted  power 
to  say  whether  a  question  is  justiciable  or  not  is  important,  since 
a  recalcitrant  power  might  otherwise  refuse  arbitration  on  the 
grounds  that  the  question  did  not  lie  within  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion. The  second  article  supplements  the  first  by  making  pro- 
vision for  the  pacific  settlement  of  non-justiciable  disputes — 
for  example,  our  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration.  Such 
a  policy — while  not  illegal — -might  very  conceivably  be  the 
cause  of  serious  international  complications,  just  as  refusal  to 
allow  a  neighbor's  child  to  play  on  the  lawn  may  result  in  a 
quarrel.'"  For  the  peaceful  solution  of  such  differences,  the 
plan  includes  a  Council  of  Conciliation,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  to  recommend  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  Like  the  other  tribunal,  the  council 
aims  to  obviate  the  necessitj''  for  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Both 
bodies  might  appropriately  be  stationed  at  the  Hague,  where 
the  forces  for  interna;tional  good  will  are  strongest. 

The  decisions  of  neither  agency,  however,  are  to  be  enforced 
by  the  military  strength  of  the  League.  The  point  at  which 
force  figures  is  in  the  obligation  of  the  disputants  to  present 
their  claims  to  the  tribunal.  In  case  a  member  of  the  alliance, 
the  third  article  reads,  fails  to  comply  with  this  requirement, 
the  other  powers  are  to  make  joint  use  of  their  economic  and 
military  resources  against  the  offender.  The  threat  of  such 
action,  the  proponents  of  the  plan  believe,  will  ordinarily  prove 
a  sufficient  deterrent  to  a  nation  contemplating  violation  of  the 
act.  Indeed,  economic  pressure,  alone,  will  exert  such  a  pow- 
erful influence  that  military  action  will  probably  not  be  called 
for.  As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  hearings  which  compulsory  ar- 
bitration will  necessitate,  a  large  number  of  discrepancies  in 
the  interpretation  of  international  law  will  come  to  light.  To 
utilize  this  experience  for  the  advancement  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  plan  proposes,  as  a  fourth  measure,  regular  world 
conferences  to  codify  the  rules  of  international  law.     In  this 
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way,  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  proposal  provide  for 
compulsion  in  arbitration  and  the  development  of  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  the  arbitration  is  to  be  conducted,  as  the  first  and 
second  provide  the  necessary  machinery  for  such  arbitration. 

The  proposition  as  above  outlined  impresses  the   political 
leaders  of  the  world  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  needs. 
And  it  is  no  digression  to  note  that  nothing  has  done  more  to- 
wards the  preparation  of  the  public  for  some  such  project  than 
the  war  itself.^^     On  this  point,  let  us  quote  a  few  authorities. 
Mr.  Asquith  comes  to  the  conclusion :     "It  means,  finally,  or  it 
ought  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  sub- 
stitution for  force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  ambitions,  for 
groupings  and  alliances  and  a  precarious  equipoise — the  substi- 
tution for  all  these  things  of  a  real  European  partnership,  based 
on  the  recognition  of  equal  right  and  established  and  enforced 
by  a  common  will.     A  year  ago  that  would  have  sounded  like  a 
Utopian  idea.     It  is  probably  one  that  may  not,  or  will  not,  be 
realized  either  today  or  tomorrow.     If  and  when  this  war  is 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  it  will  at  once  come  within  the 
range,  and  before  long  within  the  grasp,  of  European  states- 
manship. "^^     And  the  pacific  state  of  the  public  mind  leads 
even  the  German  Chancellor  to  promise :     ' '  Germany  is  at  all 
times  ready  to  join  a  league  of  nations — yes,  even  to  place  her- 
self at  the  head  of  such  a  league — to  keep  in  check  the  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace.  "^^    What  a  change  of  front  since  the  obstruc- 
tionist attitude  maintained  by  Germany  at  the  Hague.     Our 
President  adds  his  voice  to  these.     "Only,"  he  says,  "when  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  have  reached  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  they  hold  to  be  fundamental  to  their  common 
interest,  and  as  to  some  feasible  method  of  acting  in  concert 
when  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  seeks  to  disturb  those  fun- 
damental things  can  we  feel  that  civilization  is  at  least  in  a  way 
of  justifying  its  existence  and  claiming  to  be  finally  estab- 
lished."**   Again,  he  pledges  the  nation's  support  of  the  idea: 
"I  am  sure  I  speak  the  mind  and  wish  of  the  people  of  America 
when  I  say  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  become  a  partner 
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in  any  feasible  association  of  nations  formed  in  order  to  realize 
these  objects  and  make  them  secure  against  violation. "^^  The 
opinions  of  the  men  here  quoted,  in  addition  to  those  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  Monsieur  Briand,  'Mr.  von  Jargon,  and  ex-President 
Taft,  who  are  staunch  supporters  of  the  League,  should  not  be 
discredited.*"  The  sanction  of  conservative  thinkers  argues 
strongly  for  the  practicability  of  this  solution  of  our  problem. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  prominent  men  who  subscribe  to 
the  principles  of  the  League,  there  are  defects  in  the  plan  which 
will  necessitate  modifications  in  some  details.  The  criticism 
that  certain  nations  now  in  alliance  with  others  will  adhere  to 
their  alliance  in  truth,  even  after  the  formation  of  a  general 
union,  may  be  easily  dismissed.  The  reason  for  the  present 
groupings  of  nations  is  that  they  believe  that  their  interests  de- 
mand it.  When  this  reason  disappears,  the  old  affections  will 
gradually  be  replaced  by  a  loyalty  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  history  of  wars  abounds  in  illustrations  of  nations  one  gen- 
eration enemies;  allies  in  the  next.  Yet  the  second  objection 
raised  is  a  more  formidable  one.  Since  the  League  is  to  be 
based  on  the  status  quo  of  a  certain  time,  are  the  injustices  of 
the  present  to  be  thus  perpetuated?"  That  there  can  be  some 
way  of  righting  injustice  other  than  by  the  arbitrament  of  war 
seems  beyond  dispute.  "We  may  leave  the  settlement  of  this 
question  to  the  powers  entering  the  agreement.  As  the  futility 
of  a  policy  of  "splendid  isolation"  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  we  may  pass  lightly  over  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  quote  Washington's  advice  to  steer  clear  of  European 
wars.*'  A  very  important  contingency  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  possibility  of  the  allied  nations  who  boycott 
a  refractory  member  bearing  an  unequal  share  of  the  resultant 
loss  in  trade.  Some  way  of  equalizing  such  economic  loss  may 
be  thought  out.  The  obstacles  are  real ;  yet  they  are  in  no  wise 
insuperable. 
But  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  would  attend 
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the  formation  of  the  league  will  leave  us  convinced  that  a  trial 
of  the  project  is  imperative.  To  commence  with,  the  malad- 
justment of  the  political  organization  of  the  world  to  the  inter- 
nationalization of  the  factors  making  for  civilization  would  be 
remedied.*"  A  definite  stop  would  be  put  to  the  amassing  of 
armaments;  and  the  evils  of  secret  diplomacy  would  cease  to 
exist.  Furthermore,  the  publicity  of  international  affairs 
would  check  the  overt  acts  of  diplomats.  It  would  also  do 
much  to  dispel  the  narrow  patriotism  which  is  all  too  prevalent 
in  the  world  today.  The  recognition  and  conscious  direction 
of  the  confederative  trend  of  history  would  be  a  long  step  to- 
wards the  elimination  of  war.  For  several  centuries,  thinkers 
have  advocated  some  sort  of  federation,  loose  though  it  must  be 
at  first,  as  the  only  way  to  end  war.  Thus  would  the  league 
furnish  the  world  with  a  peaceful  agency  for  adjusting  interna- 
tional troubles. 

Then,  too,  the  moderation  of  the  league's  aims  would  be  an- 
other factor  contributing  to  its  usefulness.  Its  purpose  is  to 
make  war  less  probable,  not  impossible.  No  effort  would  be 
made  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  decisions.  The  court 
would  rely  on  international  public  opinion  for  that.  Thus  the 
plan  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  as  soon  as  war  is  made  the 
last  resort  in  public  opinion  and  the  policy  of  statesmen,  it  will 
cease  to  be  resorted  to  at  all.*""  The  delay  and  discussion  will 
give  men  a  chance  to  think.  Wars  would  not  be  entered  in  the 
heat  of  passion.  Suspicions  between  nations  would  gradually 
be  destroyed  by  this  substitution  of  police  force  for  aggressive 
and  defensive  force.  The  problem  is  one  of  doing  between  the 
nations  what  has  already  been  done  within  them.°^  The  trans- 
fer of  power  from  use  for  self-interest  to  disinterested  hands  is 
the  greatest  stride  we  could  make."^  The  inauguration  of  such 
a  concert  at  the  Hague  would  mean  that  the  dark  ages  of  politi- 
cal anarchy  have  passed,  and  that  the  future  chapters  of  the 
world's  history  will  be  free  from  the  bloody  records  of  human 
conflict. 
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Notwithstanding   the   many  benefits   consequent   upon   our 
adoption  of  this  plan,  pari  passu  with  such  a  course  of  action 
must  go  a  campaign  of  education  to  destroy  the  mistaken  no- 
tions and  public  policies  which  lead  to  war.    Pestalozzi's  dic- 
tum that  education  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  social  re- 
demption has  not  yet  been  disproved.     The  day  has  passed 
when  textbooks  dilating  upon  the  physical  prowess  of  our  na- 
tion and  instilling  an  admiration  for  America  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  countries  should  find  place  in  our  schools.     The 
younger  generation  should  be  taught  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental community  of  human  interests  the  world  over,  and  that 
all  modern  movements  for  humanity  are  international  in  char- 
acter."^    For  no  matter  what  the  facts  are,  if  the  world  is  blind 
to  those  facts,  it  will  fail  to  change.  Much  of  our  present  trouble 
is  traceable  to  ignorance.     Men  fight,  we  commonly  say,  be- 
cause they  "fail  to  come  to  an  understanding".    The  idiom  is 
literally  true.     When  men  "come  to  an  understanding" — an 
understanding  of  the  gross  stupidity  of  settling  their  differ- 
ences by  the  sword — they  will  cease  to  fight.     Until  then,  it  is 
the  part  of  the  protagonists  for  peace  to  turn  the  light  of  reason 
on  the  dark  practices  of  the  age  and  to  reveal  the  truth  con- 
cerning war.     For  primarily  requisite  to  international  organi- 
zation is  the  international  mind  on  the  part  of  the  masses.®*     No 
more  is  it  the  office  of  our  schools  to  produce  citizens  of  a  na- 
tion.    The  children  of  today  must  be  prepared  for  citizenship 
of  the  world.     Christianity  demands  the  dissemination  of  its 
gospel  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Such,  in  the  barest  outline,  is  the  pathway  to  peace  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  In  our  treatment  of  the  Christian 
nations'  duty  in  eliminating  war,  we  have  made  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  the  principal  work  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  which 
are  the  only  semblance  of  international  authority  of  our  times. 
In  particular,  we  dwelt  upon  the  attention  they  gave  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  evolution.  We  then  took  up  the  mooted  question 
as  to  what  attitude  Jesus  assumed  on  the  same  topic;  and  we 
found  His  teachings  agreeing  that,  while  war  is  a  transitory 
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necessity,  peace  is  the  ultimate  goal.  To  make  clear  the  pro- 
gram it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  nations  to  follow,  we 
next  sought  to  determine  the  stage  the  evolutionary  process  had 
reached.  In  an  analysis  of  world  politics,  we  found  the  forces 
for  war,  while  still  powerful,  passing,"''  and  the  peace  factors 
occupying  an  increasingly  important  place.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  we  concluded  that  the  Christian  means  of 
egress  from  this  system  of  wars  was  the  creation  of  police  force 
to  make  obligatory  the  presentation  of  cases  tO'  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal before  the  rupture  of  peaceful  relations.  Here  we  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
as  the  most  efficacious  guarantee  against  future  strife. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  when  the  nations  once  more 
convene  at  the  Hague,  in  a  conference  formerly  planned  for 
1915, ""  formal  recognition  should  be  accorded  the  momentous 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  relations  of  states.  A  war- 
weary  world,  bleeding  from  the  ravages  of  the  most  titanic  con- 
flict yet  staged  in  history,  will  at  last  turn  to  reason  as  the  finai 
arbiter.  And  if  the  Hague  is  true  to  its  traditions,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  some  such  alliance  as  the  League  will  be  there  sanc- 
tioned. For  the  war  has  done  more  to  spread  the  peace  senti- 
ment than  a  century  of  preaching  could  have  done.  Until  that 
day  of  harmony,  it  is  ours  to  battle  on  for  the  cause  of  perma- 
nent peace — a  peace  secure  from  disturbance  by  militaristic  au- 
tocracies. A  world  safe  for  democracy  is  a  world  free  from 
militarism,  and  a  world  free  from  militarism  is  a  world  ready 
for  peace  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  future  relations  of  peoples 
must — and  will- — be  something  more  than  a  temporary  truce — 
a  latent  war — certain  to  culminate  in  an  armed  encounter. 
Stable  peace  must  be  had  at  any  price, — even  at  the  price  we 
are  paying,  the  price  of  vmiversal  war.  The  horrible  experience 
through  which  the  world  is  now  passing  is  the  birth-agony  of  a 
new  social  order — an  order  in  which  democracy  predominates 
and  law  reigns  supreme.  For  ages  immemorial,  men  have  wor- 
shiped Mars.  Today  his  mask  has  been  mercilessly  stripped 
from  him  and  in  the  dawn  of  an  enlightened  era,  he  stands  re- 
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vealed  as  a  demon — not  a  god.  In  the  court  of  international 
public  opinion,  from  whose  decree  all  appeal  is  vain,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  verdict  of  "guilty"  will  be  returned 
against  him.  In  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  read  the  doom  of 
war.  Let  the  nations  execute  the  judgment  through  their  con- 
cert at  the  Hague. 


APPENDIX 

I.  "In  ease  of  serious  disagreement  or  conflict,  before  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  the  signatory  Powers  agree  to  have  recourse,  as 
far  as  circumstances  allow,  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of 
one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 

"Independently  of  this  recourse,  the  signatory  Powers  rec- 
ommend that  one  or  more  Powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute, 
should,  on  their  own  initiative,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  may 
allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or  mediation  to  the  states  at  va- 
riance. 

"Powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  have  the  right  to  offer 
good  offices  or  mediation,  even  during  the  course  of  hostilities. 

"The  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties  in  conflict  as  an  unfriendly  act. ' '" 

II.  ' '  There  is  also  another  gain, — incidental  but  of  real  and 
permanent  value ;  and  this  is  the  inevitable  development  of  the 
law  of  nations  by  the  decisions  of  such  a  Court  of  Arbitration 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  from  all  countries.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  evolved  from  the  writings  of  scholars  often  con- 
flicting, from  the  decisions  of  national  courts  biased  by  local 
patriotism,  from  the  practices  of  various  powers,  on  land  and 
sea,  more  in  obedience  to  their  interests  than  to  their  sense  of 
justice ;  but  now  we  may  hope  for  the  growth  of  a  great  body  of 
international  law  under  the  best  conditions  possible  and  ever 
more  and  more  in  obedience  to  the  great  impulse  given  by  Gro- 
tius  in  the  direction  of  right,  reason  and  mercy. '  '^* 

III.  ' '  The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to 
armed  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts  claimed  from  the 
Government  of  one  country  by  the  Government  of  another  conn- 
try  as  being  due  to  its  nationals. 

"This  undertaking  is,  however,  not  applicable  when  the 
debtor  state  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion, or,  after  accepting  the  offer,  prevents  any  compromis 
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from  being  agreed  on,  or,  after  the  arbitration,  fails  to  submit 
to  the  award. ' "' 

IV.  A  list  of  the  cases  submitted  to  the  Hague  Court  follows : 
The  Pious  Fund  Case,  involving  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico (1902). 

The  Venezuelan  Preferential  Claim  Case,  involving  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Venezuela  (1904). 

The  Japanese  House  Tax  Case,  involving  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Japan  (1905). 

The  Muscat  Dhows  Case,  involving  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain (1905). 

The  Castablanca  Case,  involving  France  and  Germany 
(1909). 

The  Grisbadarna  Case,  involving  Norway  and  Sweden 
(1909). 

The  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Case ,  involving  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  (1910). 

The  Orinocco  Steamship  Case,  between  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  (1910). 

The  Savarkiar  Case,  involving  France  and  Great  Britain 
(1911). 

The  Canevaro  Case,  involving  Italy  and  Peru  (1912). 

The  Eussian  Indemnity  Case,  involving  Eussia  and  Turkey 
(1912). 

The  Carthage  Case,  involving  France  and  Italy  (1913). 

The  ]Manouba  Case,  involving  France  and  Italy  (1913). 

The  Island  of  Timor  Case,  involving  the  Netherlands  and 
Portugal  (1914). 

The  two  cases  brought  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
follow : 

The  North  Sea  or  Dogger  Bank  Case,  involving  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  (1904). 

The  Tavignana,  Camouna,  and  Gaulois  Cases,  involving 
France  and  Italy."" 

V.  "Diplomats  of  the  older  school  are  watching  with  keen 
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interest  the  'extra  official  negotiations'  which  depart  so  radi- 
cally from  the  ancient  and  accepted  practices  of  diplomacy. 
They  point  out  that  peace  negotiations  on  a  great  scale  are  ac- 
tually going  on,  only  instead  of  being  conducted  secretly  in  the 
round  table  conference,  which  was  the  aim  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the  great  war  issues  are  now 
being  expounded  and  critically  analyzed  in  the  light  of  publicity 
and  the  world's  Forum."  ^"^ 

VI.  The  provisions  of  the  League  read  as  follows : 

"First.  All  justiciable  questions  arising  between  tlie  signa- 
tory Powers  not  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  treaties,  be  submitted'  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hear- 
ing and  judgment,  both  upon  the  merits  and  upon  any  issue  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  question. 

"Second.  All  other  questions  arising  between  the  signator- 
ies and  not  settled  by  negotiation,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Coun- 
cil of  Conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration,  and  recommenda- 
tion. 

"Third.  The  signatory  Powers  shall  jointly  use  forthwith 
both  their  economic  and  military  forces  against  any  one  of  their 
number  that  goes  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility  against 
another  of  the  signatories,  before  any  question  arising  shall  be 
submitted  as  provided  in  the  foregoing. 

"Fourth.  Conferences  between  the  signatory  powers  shall 
be  held  from  time  to  time,  to  formulate  and  codify  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify  its 
dissent  within  a  stated  period,  shall  thereby  govern  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  judicial  tribunal  mentioned  in  article  l."^''^ 

VII.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  League  is 
worth  quoting  verbatim : 

"Throughout  five  thousand  years  of  recorded  history, 
Peace,  here  and  there  established,  has  been  kept,  and  its  area 
has  been  widened,  in  one  way  only.  Individuals  have  combined 
their  efforts  to  suppress  violence  in  the  local  community.     Com- 

101.     Kansas  City  Times,  Feb.  12,  102.     Ashbee,  oU.  cit    p   33ff. 

1918. 
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raunities  havi'  oo-operated  to  maintain  the  authoritative  State 
and  to  preserve  Peace  within  its  borders.  States  have  formed 
leagues  or  confederations,  or  have  otherwise  co-operated  to  es- 
tablish Peace  among  themselves.  Always  Peace  has  been  made 
and  kept,  when  made  and  kept  at  all,  by  the  superior  power  of 
superior  numbers  acting  in  unity  for  the  common  good. 

"Mindful  of  this  teaching  of  experience,  we  believe  and  sol- 
emnly urge  that  the  time  has  come  to  devise  and  to  create  a 
working  union  of  sovereign  nations  to  establish  Peace  among 
themselves  and  to  guarantee  it  by  all  known  and  available  sanc- 
tions at  their  command,  to  the  end  that  civilization  may  be  con- 
served, and  the  progress  of  mankind  in  comfort,  enlighten- 
ment, and  happiness  may  continue.  "^"^ 

VIII.  "The  war  has  prepared  the  world  for  much  that  it 
would  not  have  accepted  three  years  ago.  It  is  the  task  of 
statesmen  to  ascertain  what  instructed  public  opinion  is  now 
willing  to  support  and  to  fix  it  in  international  relations.""* 

103.     Ibid.,  p.  29.  101.     Cosmos,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a 
former  student  of  the  University.  It  was  founded  by 
Professor  George  Edward  Patrick,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  maintained  out  of  funds  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  a  few  months  before  Professor 
Patrick's  death,  which  occurred  March  22,  1916.  Professor 
Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  from  1874  to  1883.  He  and  Miss  Lewis  were  married 
in  1883.    Mrs.  Patrick  died  in  1909. 
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essay  writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  The  general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted  in  this 
competition  is  "The  Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to 
the  Practical  Affairs  and  Relations  of  Life,  Individual, 
Social,  Industrial,  Commercial,  or  Political ;"  but  each  essay 
must  deal  with  a  single  definite  subject,  or  a  single  phase  of 
life.  In  the  competition  for  the  year  1916-17,  the  University 
committee  in  charge  of  the  competition  itself  prescribed  the 
particular  phase  of  the  general  theme  to  which  contestants 
were  to  be  confined :  "The  Application  of  the  Spirit  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Relations  between  the  Individual 
and  Society."  Each  essay  is  required  to  be  not  less  than 
5,000  nor  more  than  10,000  words  in  length. 
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A.    GUIDEPOSTS  TO  A  STUDY   OF   THE   TEACHINGS 
OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

1.  INTRODUCTORY 

In  taking  up  a  study  of  this  nature,  the  student  is  at 
first  confronted  with  the  ideas  presented  by  the  more 
skeptically  inclined  that  the  Bible  does  not  offer  a  suffic- 
iently unified  system  of  teaching  to  render  it  valuable  as  an 
aid  in  solving  our  present  day  social  problems.  The  diffi- 
culty is  best  illustrated  with  the  phrase  one  hears  so  often 
to  the  effect  that  "you  can  prove  or  disprove  anything  by 
the  Bible." 

To  furnish  a  foundation,  this  treatment  will  therefore 
first  make  a  brief  analysis  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  a 
whole,  in  order  that  an  insight  may  be  gained  which  will 
make  possible  a  more  accurate  interpretation  of  those 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Master  which  refer  especially  to 
the  subject  of  this  essay. 

Four  points  stand  out  as  essential  conditions  with  which 
we  should  first  familiarize  ourselves,  (1)  His  motive  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  His  message,  (2)  His  method 
of  teaching  was  unsystematic,  (3)  His  life  is  part  of  His 
message  and  (4)  His  view  was  from  above. 

2.  HIS  MOTIVE  MUST  BE  KEPT  IN  MIND  IN  INTER- 
PRETING HIS  MESSAGE 

The  supreme  purpose  of  Jesus'  life  on  this  Earth  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  was  not  a 
social  subdivision  in  the  common  use  of  the  word.  Jesus  ac- 
cepted the  existing  social  ideals  of  the  Hebrews  (the  King- 
doms of  Israel,  David,  etc.)  in  their  entirety,  but  his  object 
was  to  superimpose  over  these  a  spiritual  kingdom  which 
affected  the  lives  of  men  individually  in  their  relation  with 
others.    Rev.  W.  M.  Clow  has  ably  described  this  Kingdom 
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as  "The  rule  and  realm  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men".^  Jesus  saw  as  the  one  fundamental  social  ill  the 
unbrotherly  attitude  of  man  toward  man,  and  His  Kingdom 
proposed  to  remove  this  by  the  idea  of  a  divine  fatherhood 
and  a  human  brotherhood. 

We  can  readily  see  then,  that  He  was  not  a  social 
reformer  of  the  modern  type.  In  fact  He  was  not  a  reformer 
at  all,  but  rather  a  revealer.  He  was  not  concerned 
with  the  reorganization  of  human  society,  but  with  the  dis- 
closure of  the  human  soul  in  its  relation  to  God.  He  saw 
the  evil  and  the  sufferings  of  men  but  approached  them 
purely  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  He  wanted  men  to  live  a 
right  life  in  common,  and  dealt  with  social  questions  only  in 
so  far  as  they  were  moral  questions.  He  made  no  division  of 
humanity  into  Jews  and  Gentiles,  wealthy  and  poor,  etc. ;  He 
moved  among  all  social  classes  and  showed  absolutely  no 
favoritism  to  any  one  over  another.  It  has  been  said  that 
Jesus  was  especially  a  friend  of  the  poor  with  the  implication 
that  He  did  not  well  regard  the  rich,  but  an  analysis  of  any 
instance  which  seems  to  favor  this  supposition  will  disclose 
that  His  criterion  was  not  wealth  or  poverty,  but  the 
attitude  of  men  toward  His  Kingdom.  His  one  and  only 
dividing  line  between  human  beings  was  as  to  "good  and 
evil,  between  those  who  opened  their  heart  to  the  new  life 
and  those  who  closed  it".^ 

In  short  we  may  say  that  Jesus  believed  that  a  better 
social  order  was  to  be  obtained  only  through  better  men. 
Personal  responsibility  was  His  great  theme  and  here  is  an 
important  contrast  between  His  theory  and  most  of  our 
present  day  ideas.  We  seem  to  think  that  the  better  social 
order  is  merely  the  problem  of  better  institutions  while 
Jesus  saw  it  to  be  a  problem  of  better  men. 

3.    HIS  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  WAS  UNSYSTEMATIC 

As  before  stated,  Jesus  is  best  described  as  a  revealer. 
This  idea  is  further  carried  out  by  observing  His  method  of 

1.     W.  K.   Clow:   Christ  and   the  2.     Rauschenbusch:    Christianity 
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teaching.  We  do  not  find  a  systematically  outlined  course 
of  instruction  but  rather  the  seemingly  disunited  Oriental 
method  of  pointed  sayings,  parables,  and  brief  expositions. 
His  method  is  inspirational.  We  immediately  wonder  if 
there  may  be  any  significance  in  this  fact  and  m  answer  H. 
C.  King  points  out  that  "Jesus  does  not  speak  like  an 
amateur  but  rather  like  a  master,  who  can  be  careless  of 
form  and  system,  because  He  knows  that  true  insights  can- 
not help  fitting  one  another".'  This  method  calls  for  much 
analysis  on  the  part  of  the  student,  but  with  the  certain 
result  that  throughout  all  He  says  one  can  see  a  very 
thorough-going  unity. 

iinoiner  point  which  serves  to  increase  the  apparent 
disunity  of  His  sayings  lies  in  the  fact  that  substantially 
the  same  story  is  recorded  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
here  we  must  contend  with  the  personality  of  the  writer  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Jesus'  true  intent.  For  instance,  His  social 
teachings  are  recorded  with  most  detail  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  and  wherever  these  two  report  the  same  incidents  we 
find  that  Luke  invariably  writes  in  a  severer  strain.  His 
condemnations  of  the  rich  especially  are  of  a  much  more 
universal  form  than  those  found  elsewhere.  So  where 
Matthew  says  "Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee",  Luke  writes, 
"Give  to  everyone" ;  again  Matthew's  "Sell  that  thou  hast" 
may  be  contrasted  with  Luke's  "Sell  all  that  thou  hast"  and 
where  Matthew  says  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit"  we  find 
almost  an  entirely  different  thought  in  Luke's  "Blessed  are 
ye  poor,  but  woe  unto  ye  that  are  rich".  Luke  seems  to 
interpret  Jesus'  remarks  on  poverty  as  if  He  referred  to 
temporal  poverty  instead  of  the  spiritual  poverty  which 
Matthew  clearly  expresses.  Luke's  attitude  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  he  was  affected  by  Ebionite  ten- 
dencies, the  Ebionites  being  a  number  of  ascetic  communities 
and  sects  in  and  about  Palestine  which  practised  poverty 
and  abstinence.  We  can  thus  see  how  his  version  of  the 
story  is  colored  by  his  own  personality  and  prejudice.* 

3.     H.    C.   King:     The   Ethics   of  4.     Peahodv:      Jesus   Christ   and 
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4.  HIS  LIFE  WAS  PART  OF  HIS  MESSAGE 

King  says,  "The  great  and  unique  contribution  which, 
above  all  else,  Jesus  makes  to  ethics  and  religion  is  Him- 
self".^ Here,  we  may  say,  is  the  key  to  aid  in  clearing  up 
the  apparent  disunity  of  His  many  scattered  sayings.  If  we 
can  view  these  remarks  through  the  personality  of  their 
author  we  may  see  the  true  and  deeper  meaning  which  He 
really  intended  to  convey.  For  instance,  we  find  such  sayings 
as  "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  "Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich,"  "Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth",  "Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon"  and  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  God".  These  sayings  have  been  eagerly  grasped 
by  agitators  as  protests  against  an  industrial  system  based 
on  private  capital  and  are  but  an  example  of  the  easy  literal- 
ism which  has  throughout  all  history  distorted  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel.  If  we  really  want  to  know  what  Jesus  intend- 
ed to  convey  with  these  remarks  we  must  pass  from  the 
letter  of  the  Gospel  to  the  spirit  of  it ;  we  must  try,  by  care- 
ful scrutiny  and  comparison  to  gain  an  impression  of  the 
Life  which  gave  authority  to  them,  and,  keeping  ever  in 
mind  His  supreme  purpose,  we  shall  see  that  their  real 
meaning  is  often  quite  different  from  that  which  the  bare 
words  would  imply. 

5.  HIS  VIEW  WAS  FROM  ABOVE 

One  striking  attitude  of  Jesus  which  commands  our 
attention  and  which  tends  to  make  more  difficult  a  study  of 
this  nature,  is  His  refusal  to  become  involved  in  the  social 
entanglements  of  His  time.  Almost  every  possible  social 
question  was  brought  before  Him  in  some  form  or  another. 
Simon  Zelotes,  one  of  His  apostles,  was  a  member  of  an 
insurrectory  league;  Barabbas  gained  great  popularity 
through  constant  protests  against  the  oppressed  conditions 
of  hf e ;  Gamaliel,  in  his  address*  refers  to  outbreaks  under 

5.     H.    C.   King^:     The   Ethics   of  6.     Acts  5:34-40. 
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Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee  which  were  motived  by  social 
unrest,  but  Jesus  was  very  careful  to  keep  alooi  srom  all  of 
these  movements.  His  attitude  is  concretely  expressed  in 
Luke  12:13  where  one  of  the  company  approached  Him 
saying,  "Lord,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  his 
inheritance  with  me"  and  received  the  immediate  answer, 
"Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you?" 

This  attitude  is  taken  however  with  a  very  definite 
purpose,  for  by  keeping  His  mind  above  the  social  issues  of 
the  day  He  gained  a  wonderful  insight  and  wisdom  con- 
cerning them.  "He  only  truly  sees  things  wfio  sees  around 
them  and  beyond  them.  Breadth  of  wisdom  requires  a  large 
horizon  of  the  mind.  The  wise  counsellor  is  he  who  stands 
above  the  issue  which  calls  for  judgment  and  sees  it  in  the 
perspective  of  a  wide  experience".  In  John  12:32  Jesus 
himself  gives  the  reason  for  this  tendency  with  the  words 
"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  to 
myself". 

Another  point  connected  with  this  thought  is  that  the 
ideals  of  Jesus  are  more  far  reaching  than  His  own  specific 
application  of  them.  For  example,  He  says  nothing  about  the 
methods  by  which  wealth  should  be  gained,  yet  no  one  would 
doubt  that  He  would  severely  condemn  a  man  who  gave 
away  money  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  others. 

Bearing  these  few  general  points  in  mind,  we  now  have 
a  guide  to  aid  us  in  our  study  and  will  proceed  to  the  next 
step  in  the  development  of  our  subject. 


"But  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Righteousness"- 
Matthew  6:23. 
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B.    THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS  REGARDING  WEALTH 

1.  INTRODUCTORY 

It  is  the  logical  thing  in  a  study  such  as  this,  to  begin 
with  an  accurate  definition  of  the  terms  concerned.  We 
should  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  is  meant  by  such 
words  as  "capital",  "capitalist",  and  "public".  In  a  later 
paragraph  we  shall  go  into  this  question  with  greater  detail, 
but  for  the  present,  let  us  concern  ourselves  briefly  with 
the  term  "capital".  The  most  rudimentary  definition  is 
that  found  in  Webster,  "Capital  is  wealth  used  to  assist 
production".  Economists  elaborate  on  this  in  many  ways 
but  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  say  that  this  definition 
meets  our  needs. 

Now  since  we  are  living  under  a  system  of  private  pro- 
perty and  are  dealing  with  a  personal  problem  of  men  who 
control  this  property,  or  in  other  words,  this  wealth,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  definition  also  implies  that  a 
capitalist  is  one  who  possesses  wealth  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  for  his  own  physical  existence.  We  have  now 
come  to  the  point  which  explains  this  step  in  our  study, 
namely,  before  we  can  ascertain  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
regarding  the  responsibilities  of  the  capitalist,  we  must 
know  something  about  His  attitude  toward  wealth  and  its 
possession. 

2.  JESUS'  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  WEALTH 

First,  we  may  make  the  general  observation  that  Jesus 
was  at  no  time  greatly  concerned  with  the  question  of 
wealth  or  poverty.  Although  His  Ufe  was  lived  in  poverty 
and  naturally  caused  Him  to  be  sjnnpathetic  toward  the 
poor,  it  did  not  in  any  sense  prevent  His  friendship  with  the 
rich.  On  passing  through  Jericho,  He  stayed  at  the  home  of 
the  wealthy  Zacchaeus  and  pronounced  His  blessing  upon 
the  host  on  leaving.''  He  also  accepted,  v/ith  much  joy,  the 
hospitality  of  the  rich  publican,  Levi.^ 

7.     Luke  19:1-10.  8.     Luke   5:27-34. 
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Jesus  does  make  clear  however  that  He  regarded  wealth 
as  a  secondary  value  and  here  again  we  are  forced  to  bear  in 
mind  His  supreme  purpose.  In  the  parable  of  tne  marriage 
of  the  king's  son»  Jesus  expresses  His  sense  of  the  folly  of 
men  to  be  indifferent  to  the  greatest  values  of  life.  The 
pursuit  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was,  to  Him,  the  greatest 
value,  and  the  pursuit  of  material  prosperity  of  lesser  im- 
portance. 

Secondly,  we  may  say  that  Jesus  did  regard  riches  even 
as  an  achievement,  if  honorably  accumulated.  His  scathing 
condemnations  of  the  rich  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  not 
attacks  against  their  wealth  but  rather  the  means  by  which 
they  gained  it.  The  parables  of  the  talents  and  pounds 
witness  that  He  believed  wealth  might  be  an  entirely  honor- 
able achievement.  "Men  have  failed  to  see  that  what  Christ 
condemned  was  not  riches,  but  coveteousness  and  the  mis- 
use of  riches — and  this  may  be  a  passion  of  the  poor  as 
well"."  Luke  12:14-15  gives  substance  to  this  idea  with 
the  words  "Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness ;  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth". 

We  are  now  ready  to  go  into  more  detail  with  regard  to 
Jesus'  attitude  toward  wealth  and  find  that  He  expounds 
two  important  views,  (1)  the  thought  of  wealth  as  a  trust  to 
be  used  and  (2)  the  thought  of  wealth  as  a  peril  to  be 
escaped.  These  would  seem  at  first  to  be  in  conflict  with 
each  other,  but  our  discussion  will  reveal  tha:t  this  is  not 
the  case. 

3.    WEALTH  REGARDED  AS  A  TRUST 

"So  then,  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself 
to  God","  "Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  or  the 
hour"^^  "Be  ye  also  ready  for  in  the  hour  that  ye  think  not, 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh"".  These  words  and  the  teaching  of 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  as  well  as  His  observations  at  the 
dinner  party  described  in  Luke  14:1-23  all  give  expression 

9.     Matt.  22:2-11.  11.     Matt.    14:12. 
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to  the  thought  that  Jesus  regarded  life  and  all  its  powers  as  a 
trust  given  to  all.  Referring  especially  to  the  subject  of 
wealth,  we  may  interpret  this  thought  to  mean  that  Jesus 
regarded  it  as  a  stewardship  and  in  no  case  permitted  the 
sense  of  absolute  ownership.  He  looked  upon  wealth  in  the 
possession  of  man  as  a  gift  which  he  is  required  to  use 
wisely  and  for  which  he  may  at  any  time  be  called  to  ac- 
count. In  the  parable  of  the  talents  He  commended  the 
servant  who  made  good  use  of  his  entrusted  wealth  and 
condemned  the  one  who  could  show  no  good  from  his  period 
of  possession.  In  commenting  on  the  dinner  party  portrayed 
in  Luke  14:1-23,  Peters  says,  "Our  Lord,  in  His  talk  that 
afternoon,  laid  down  the  fundamental  law  of  Christian 
society.  Seek  not  merely  nor  first  for  your  own  welfare, 
your  own  promotion  and  advancement.  As  you  recognize 
the  rights  and  virtues  of  others,  as  you  give  them  place,  as 
you  help  those  who  are  unsuccessful,  unfortunate,  un- 
friended, you  show  yourself  a  follower  of  Christ.  When 
you  seek  for  yourself  only,  you  are  His  enemy  and  betrayer. 
He  who,  having  wealth,  a  beautiful  house,  picture  galleries 
and  the  like,  regards  them  as  his  own,  to  be  used  just  for  his 
own  pleasure,  the  satisfaction  of  selfish  social  ambition,  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  steward- 
ship of  wealth"." 

The  important  point  in  connection  with  the  thought  of 
wealth  as  a  trust  is  that  it  should  be  administered  to  the 
greatest  possible  good.  The  parables  of  the  talents,  the 
pounds,  the  unjust  steward,  and  the  foolish  rich  man  all 
emphasize  the  duty  of  fidelity,  watchfulness  and  foresight  in 
the  administration  of  wealth.  Jesus  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
exhort  His  followers  to  "make  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness",  pointing  out  that  fidelity  in  the  use  of 
material  wealth  is  the  stepping  stone  to  the  entrustment 
of  the  "true  riches".  In  Luke  16:11-12,  in  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  steward,  He  says,  "If  therefore  ye  have  not  been 
faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon  (material  wealth)  who 

14.     J.  P.  Peters:  Modern  Christ- 
ianity, p.  211. 
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will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  ?  And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall 
give  you  that  which  is  your  own  ?"  Finally  He  warns  those 
who  refuse  to  view  wealth  as  a  stewardship  with  "For  what 
is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  or 
forfeit  his  own  self?"" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  the  temptations 
of  Jesus  was  in  a  sense  a  temptation  to  the  abuse  of  a  trust, 
and  to  all  alike  He  answered  that  His  power  was  given  Him 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  and  was  not  to  be  used  to 
personal  advantage. 

4.    WEALTH  REGARDED  AS  A  PERIL 

We  may  well  wonder  with  what  manner  of  consistency 
Jesus  could  commend  wealth  as  an  achievement  and  at  the 
same  time  seem  to  condemn  it  as  a  peril.  A  closer  study 
however  discloses  the  fact  that  His  attitude  was  entirely 
cne  of  the  individual.  The  person  who  masters  his  wealth 
and  regards  it  as  a  stewardship,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
end  being  the  attainment  of  a  higher  spiritual  level,  is  held 
in  high  regard  by  Jesus,  who  terms  his  wealth  an  achieve- 
ment. But  the  person  to  whom  wealth  is  itself  an  end,  who 
permits  wealth  to  completely  master  him,  to  him  Jesus 
directs  His  many  words  of  warning  in  which  wealth  is  re- 
garded as  a  peril. 

In  His  effort  to  create  a  true  human  society,  Jesus 
found  riches  to  be  a  strong  divisive  force  which  wedged 
society  apart  in  horizontal  strata  between  which  fellow- 
feeling  was  paralyzed.  This  condition  was  adverse  to  the 
spiritual  progress  of  men  and  whenever  He  lound  men  af- 
fected by  it  He  condemned  their  wealth.  This  is  the  reason 
why  He  called  upon  the  rich  young  ruler  to  give  up  his 
wealth."  On  the  other  hand,  Nicodemus,  although  a  wealthy 
man,  was  not  requested  to  part  with  his  riches  because  Jesus 
saw  that  they  were  not  standing  in  the  way  of  his  spiritual 
attainments. 

15.     Luke  9:25.  16.     Mark  10:17-31. 
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Jesus  saw  moral  dangers  in  wealth.  In  Matthew  13:22 
He  says,  "The  care  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful".  Also 
in  Matthew  6 :19-34  He  points  out  that  when  a  man  lays  up 
treasure,  his  heart  is  almost  always  with  his  treasure  and 
gradually  his  inner  light  is  darkened  and  his  conscience  be- 
comes blurred.  Again  in  1  Timothy  6 :9,  "They  that  will  be 
rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men  in  perdition".  Again 
with  regard  to  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives,  J.  P. 
Peters  says,  "What  is  condemned  in  this  parable  is  not 
gluttony  or  drunkenness;  it  is  not  wealth  itself.  It  is  the 
man  wrapped  in  luxury  and  self -enjoyment  whose  heart  is 
hard  and  selfish  toward  the  miserable  and  needy,  who,  in- 
stead of  conceiving  of  his  wealth  as  a  means  of  giving  to 
them  that  have  not,  uses  it  for  his  own  pleasure  and  that  of 
his  family  and  a  few  chosen  friends,  content  that  the  mis- 
erable beggar  should  live  on  the  leavings  of  his  feast".^^ 

We  may  take  then,  as  our  conclusion,  that  Jesus  held 
nothing  against  wealth  in  itself  but  only  against  the 
attitude  of  some  men  toward  it.  The  thought  Is  concrete  in 
the  passage  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath",^^  which  teaches  that  "institutions,  even 
the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  all,  are  intended  for  means, 
and  are  never  to  be  exalted  into  ends  in  themselves".^'  So 
wealth  is  a  good  thing,  even  an  achievement,  if  men  know 
how  to  use  it. 

17.     J.  p.  Peters:  Modern  Christ-  IS.     Mark   2:27. 
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"Recollect   that    you    were    born   for   the    duties    of    society" — 
Marcus  Aurelius. 
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C.    THE  RESPONSIBILITY   OF  THE   CAPITALIST  TO 
THE  PUBLIC. 

1.    INTRODUCTORY. 

We  are  now  ready  to  analyze  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
with  the  specific  purpose  of  learning  those  principles  laid 
down  by  him  as  being  obligations  of  the  capitalist  to  the 
public.  When  we  say  the  capitalist  owes  certain  obligations 
we  infer  that  the  public  has  corresponding  rights.  But 
let  us  first  see  who  the  "public"  is  and  then,  what  may  be  its 
rights. 

When  we  speak  of  the  "public"  we  mean  the  general 
body  of  mankind ;  the  people  indefinitely.  In  social  questions, 
especially  labor  disputes,  the  term  is  applied  to  those  out- 
side the  parties  to  the  dispute,  or  to  those  not  immediately 
concerned.  In  a  democracy,  the  state,  which  is  merely  a 
unit  term  applied  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  is  the  source  of 
all  rights  that  individuals  may  enjoy.  Political  science  re- 
cognizes no  so-called  "natural  rights ;"  even  the  fundamental 
right  to  life  is  enjoyed  by  an  individual  only  in  so  far  as  the 
state  grants  it  to  him.  All  the  rights  that  the  state  grants 
to  an  individual  carry  with  them  certain  obligations  which 
the  individual  owes  to  the  state,  such  as  obedience  to  the 
law,  payment  of  taxes,  etc. 

Carrying  this  reasoning  further,  every  public  utility 
and  corporation  begins  with  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
granted  by  the  state.  This  makes  the  public  a  partner  and 
it  is  the  right  of  the  public  to  compel  its  operation  for  its 
convenience.  So  also  every  form  of  business  exists  because 
the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  its  product.  The  public  is  the 
ultimate  paymaster  and  as  such  has  the  right  to  demand  a 
fair  return. 

Now  a  capitalist,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  merely  an 
individual  who  holds  control  over  wealth  that  is  to  go  into 
productive  processes.  Even  in  a  socialistic  state,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  placing  of  wealth  in  productive  enterprises 
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would  be  a  capitalist,  differing  only  from  the  capitalist  under 
our  system  of  private  property,  in  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  loss  occasioned  by  his  mistakes.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  capitalist,  holding  the  right  and  power  over  wealth,  also 
owes  corresponding  obligations  to  the  public  in  the  proper 
use  of  it.  Rauschenbusch  says,  "Every  man  who  holds 
wealth  or  power  is  not  only  a  steward  of  God,  but  a  steward 
of  the  people.  If  he  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  the  people 
can  justly  call  him  to  account  in  the  courts  of  public  opinion 
and  in  the  courts  of  law."^°  Of  course  these  words  are  not 
intended  to  be  taken  in  absolute  literalism  but  simply  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  capitalist  is  vested  with  a  high 
degree  of  responsibility  in  the  wise  administration  of  the 
wealth  which  he  controls. 

The  importance  of  this  responsibility  is  only  em- 
phasized when  we  consider  the  crucial  position  that  the 
capitalist  holds  in  the  determination  of  the  progress  of  our 
entire  civilization.  A  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
says,  "He  who  controls  capital,  controls  the  economic  life 
of  a  country.  He  can  withhold  financial  assistance  and  ruin 
a  man,  can  grant  it  and  make  a  man  flourish,  can  facilitate 
large  economic  tendencies,  can  encourage  or  discourage  the 
growth  of  "big  business,"  the  trust,  "small  business,"  the 
independent  trader  or  the  producer.  His  influence  extends 
beyond  individuals  and  classes  to  the  state  and  society  as  a 
whole.  In  a  very  important  sense,  the  mastery  of  capital  in 
a  country  is  the  mastery  of  that  country."^^ 

Now  the  term  "capitalist"  may  include  almost  as  many 
individuals  as  the  term  "public,"  for  everyone  who  owns 
even  as  much  as  a  thrift  stamp  holds  some  power  over 
wealth.  However  we  shall  deal  with  the  more  common  idea 
of  a  capitalist  as  a  person  of  large  property  which  is  em- 
ployed in  business  and  whose  consequent  power  is  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

But  what  did  Jesus  think?    Did  He  believe  that  capital- 
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ism  should  be  abolished  and  men  put  on  an  equal  economic 
footing  as  some  socialists  advocate?  He  did  not.  Rather, 
He  recognized  capitalism  as  a  necessity.  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  His  belief  is  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  where  one 
man  is  given  five  talents,  another  two,  and  still  another  only 
one.  This  is  in  itself  a  record  that  He  did  not  believe  that 
men  could  ever  be  equal  in  their  possessions  and  abilities. 

We  shall  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  the  capitalist 
to  the  public,  as  taught  by  Jesus,  under  four  heads,  viz :  (1) 
the  obligation  of  service,  (2)  the  obligation  of  oversight  of 
labor,  (3)  the  obligation  of  sacrifice  and  (4)  the  personal 
obligation  of  example. 

2.    THE  OBLIGATION  OF  SERVICE 

The  first  principle  which  Jesus  lays  down  Is  that  of 
faithful  and  honorable  service  with  capital.  This  teaching 
is  found  mainly  in  the  parable  of  the  talents^^  and  its  sister 
parable  of  the  pounds^^.  In  the  parable  of  the  talents  a 
master  gives  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  servants  five  talents, 
to  another  two,  and  to  a  third  only  one.  On  calling  them  to 
account  he  finds  that  the  servant  entrusted  with  the  five 
had  traded  with  them  and  doubled  their  quantity.  The 
servant  with  the  two  talents  had  done  likewise  and  to  both 
of  these  he  gave  his  blessing.  But  the  servant  with  only 
the  one  talent  hid  it  in  the  earth  and  could  show  no  growth 
in  his  trust.  He  incurred  the  condemnation  of  the  master 
and  was  forced  to  give  up  his  talent  to  the  first  servant.  The 
parable  of  the  pounds  is  Luke's  version  of  the  same  story. 

Here  we  find  men  entrusted  with  capital.  In  applying 
this  parable,  they,  (and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  they  are 
servants)  are  the  capitalists.  The  master  may  De  compared 
to  the  public.  The  public  entrusts  this  wealth  to  the  capital- 
ist and  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he  will  put  it  to  productive 
use.  Those  who  use  this  privilege  and  faithfully  execute 
their  trust  are  to  be  commended  and  their  reward,  as  the 
parable  continues,  is  that  of  even  greater  trusts.  But  those 
who  abuse  the  privilege  and  are  unable  to  show  good  result 
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from  their  period  of  possession  are  the  right  subjects  of 
censure  from  the  public  and  stand  to  los6  that  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  them. 

The  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree^^  is  a  contmuation  of 
this  thought  with  the  added  element  of  warning.  Here 
Christ  expresses  the  fact  that  He  receives  no  satisfaction 
from  a  merely  negative  righteousness,  the  life  must  be 
positively  fruitful.  So  the  capitalist  who  makes  no  use  of  his 
trust,  even  though  he  may  not  lose  it,  does  not  fulfill  his 
duty  unless  he  actually  adds  something  to  the  existing  store 
of  wealth. 

Now  we  may  ask,  in  what  way  can  the  capitalist  use  his 
trust  that  he  may  act  in  accord  with  Christ's  teaching  ?  His 
first  effort  should  be  to  discriminate  as  to  the  employment 
he  makes  of  it,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  public  will  be 
served.  The  man  who  places  his  capital  in  forms  of  industry 
where  poor  working  conditions  are  afforded,  where  employees 
are  worked  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  wheie  women  and 
children  pour  out  their  very  life  strength  to  earn  a  meagre 
living  while  he  (the  capitalist)  grows  fat  and  lounges  in 
luxury  at  their  expense  is  not  putting  his  capital  to  honor- 
able service.  The  man  who  engages  in  a  traffic  whereby  the 
morals  of  individuals  are  degraded,  where  men  and  women 
become  physical  and  mental  wrecks,  where  social  disease  is 
fostered  with  its  consequences  that  inflict  punishment  on 
generations  to  follow,  that  man  is  abusing  his  trust  in  a 
most  blameworthy  manner.  The  best  test  is  for  the  capital- 
ist to  ask  himself  "Is  my  wealth  serving  a  social  good  ?"  The 
man  who  places  his  money  in  the  production  of  a  necessary 
commodity  which  may  serve  to  build  up  the  physical 
strength  of  the  public,  which  may  serve  to  raise  its  standard 
of  living,  which  may  serve  to  add  to  its  knowledge,  which 
may  serve  to  develop  individual  character  or  add  a  means  of 
wholesome  enjoyment  for  individuals,  that  man  is  to  be 
commended,  he  is  rendering  faithful  and  honorable  service 
with  his  capital. 

24.     Luke   13:6-9. 
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3.    THE  OBLIGATION  OF  OVERSIGHT  OF  LABOR. 

That  the  capitalist,  especially  when  he  is  an  employer, 
should  maintain  a  careful  and  humane  oversight  of  his  em- 
ployees is  the  second  great  principle  which  Jesus  lays  down. 
The  teachings  on  this  point  are  many  and  very  clear.  The 
first  we  shall  examine  is  the  parable  of  the  vineyard^^.  Here 
we  see  the  master  of  a  vineyard  go  out  into  the  market- 
place several  times  during  the  day  and  each  time  hire  all  he 
found  without  work,  contracting  with  each  individually.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  each  was  remunerated  as  contracted  for 
and  this  is  found  to  be  the  same  sum  in  each  case.  We  have 
here  two  distinct  teachings.  First,  looking  at  tne  capitalist 
as  being  the  master  of  the  vineyard,  he  is  charged  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  all  those  who  are  in  need  oi  it.  Second- 
ly, looking  at  him  as  being  one  of  those  whom  the  master 
hired,  we  learn  that  the  reward  which  God  gives  for  service 
rendered  him  is  based  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given, 
rather  than  the  amount  given.  A  similar  thought  is  found 
in  Mark  6 :7-12  where  Jesus  sent  out  His  disciples,  in  pairs, 
commanding  each  to  take  nothing  with  him  save  a  stafif,  and 
giving  them  permission  to  enter  any  house  that  they  might 
choose  as  their  abode.  He  gave  strength  to  the  charge  by 
promising  the  most  dire  consequences  to  any  that  might 
refuse  to  receive  them.  Here  we  may  liken  the  employer 
capitalist  to  those  whom  Jesus  ordered  to  receive  His 
disciples.  Again  in  the  Beatitudes^^  we  find  tnree  verses 
bearing  on  this  point.  The  seventh  verse,  "Blessed  are  the 
merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy"  is  a  charge  that 
men  should  cultivate  a  sympathetic  feeling  toward  each 
other,  the  eighth  verse,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for 
they  shall  see  God"  is  a  charge  that  men  should  hold  their 
fellow  men  in  deep  reverence  and  respect,  and  verse  nine, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemaers:  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God"  is  a  charge  that  men  should  use  their 
efforts  in  promoting  the  principles  ol  love.  With  all  the 
immense  powers  for  good  or  evil  possessed  by  the  capitalist, 
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as  previously  pointed  out,  he  is  especially  charged  by  these 
passages  to  the  highest  degree  of  care  over  those  to  whom 
his  control  extends.  Lastly  we  observe  what  C.  C.  Arbuthnot 
has  termed  the  "economic  miracles"  of  Jesus,  (1)  the  turn- 
ing of  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana,  (2)  the  feeding  of  the 
multitudes  with  loaves  and  fishes,  and  (3)  the  draughts  of 
fishes.  These  are  all  indications  of  the  Master's  care  for 
the  physical  happiness  and  well-being  of  men.  To  the 
capitalist  they  teach  the  responsibility  for  a  similar  care 
over  his  workers. 

But  let  us  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Take  tne  matter  of 
the  capitalist's  attitude  toward  his  workers.  It  is  a  claim 
against  him  that  he  gives  undue  importance  to  the  element 
of  capital  in  the  productive  process  while  the  labor  factor 
is  neglected.  "In  depressed  times  when  dividends  upon 
capital  are  likely  to  be  impaired,  it  is  a  common  incident  of 
big  business  to  discharge  large  groups  of  workers,  thereby 
depriving  their  families  of  any  dividends  on  their  labor  in- 
vestment. Yet  upon  what  democratic  theory  can  this  pre- 
ference of  capital  interest  to  labor  interest  be  justified  ?"=^ 
Such  firms  would  say  that  it  is  not  "good  business"  to  keep 
a  high  wage  charge  when  business  is  dull  and  thereby 
decrease  profits.  Jesus  would  say  that  what  is  lost  in  im- 
mediate profit  will  be  gained  in  the  good  will  of  the  workers, 
a  good  will  that  means  greater  future  profits.  Many 
capitalists  have  come  to  realize  this  as  a  fact  when  they 
observe  that  the  cost  of  hiring  and  firing,  and  the  difficulty 
of  again  getting  labor  when  it  is  needed  often  more  than 
equals  the  saving  of  lessened  wages  during  the  period  of 
depression. 

Ruskin  makes  an  interesting  observation  on  this  ques- 
tion in  his  "Unto  This  Last"  when  he  points  out  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  work  will  not  be  gained  from  the 
workman  when  he  is  put  under  pressure  or  when  he  is  aided 
with  machinery,  etc.  but  "it  will  be  done  only  when  the 
motive  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  will  or  spirit  of  the  creature 
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(the  workman),  is  brought  to  its  greatest  strength  by  its 
own  proper  fuel :  namely,  by  the  affections."^' 

But  let  us  look  over  some  of  the  means  by  which  this 
obligation  of  oversight  may  be  met.  First,  we  may  place 
proper  working  conditions.  This  includes  well-lighted, 
ventilated  and  sanitary  factories,  safe-guarded  machinery 
and  other  safety  appliances,  elimination  of  the  slave-driving 
type  of  superintendence,  and  hours  suitable  to  the  type  of 
work.  Secondly,  ample  wages.  Remuneration  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  workers  to  secure  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  some  recreation.  It  has  been  found  by  social 
workers  in  large  cities  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
prostitution  among  young  working  girls  is  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  receive  sufficient  wages  to  maintain  their 
physical  existence.  Third,  housing  facilities.  Here  is  a 
very  important  duty.  Workers  should  be  aided  or  en- 
couraged in  other  ways  to  own  their  own  homes.  These 
homes  should  be  made  cheery  and  refreshing ;  something  in 
addition  to  mere  shelter  from  the  elements. 

These  few  points  cover  the  main  obligations  of  over- 
sight and  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  motive,  namely,  that  of  increasing  the  standard  of 
living  among  the  workers.  This  is  a  subject  of  which 
economists  have  made  an  exhaustive  study.  It  would  seem 
that  if  you  teach  men  to  want  more  conveniences  such  de- 
sires would  only  tend  to  make  them  even  poorer.  However 
the  results  are  different.  Marshall  points  out  that  a  rise  in 
the  standard  of  living  increases  efficiency  and  consequently 
the  earning  power  of  labor.  So  we  see  the  result  is  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned.^'' 

4.    THE  OBLIGATION  OF  SACRIFICE 

That  the  capitahst  should  be  in  readiness  at  all  times 
when  need  might  arise  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  money, 
is  the  third  principle  laid  down  by  Jesus.  His  most  important 
teaching  on  this  point  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  king  and 
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his  debtor.^"  Here  a  king  forgave  his  debtor-servant  an 
obligation  of  ten  thousand  talents  rather  than  enslave  the 
man,  his  wife  and  children.  In  Mark  8:34  He  says,  "Who- 
soever will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me".  Matthew  9:36  reads  "But  when 
He  saw  the  multitudes  He  was  moved  with  compassion  for 
them,  because  they  were  distressed  and  scattered,  as  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd".  Also  in  Beatitudes"  the  thought 
is  again  written  in  verse  seven,  "Blessed  are  tne  merciful: 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

In  these  teachings  we  find  an  economic  program  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  capitalists  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  (1)  they,  being  stronger,  are  to  act  as 
brothers  to  their  weaker  fellow-men,  (2)  they  are  to  help 
the  latter  by  sharing  with  them  the  good  things  of  life 
which  they  have,  and  (3)  they  are  to  avoid  such  absorption 
in  the  material  things  of  life  as  might  interfere  with  their 
attainment  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  capitalist  is  here  charged  in  two  different  ways; 
first,  where  there  is  a  direct  obligation  as  where  he  has  a 
debtor,  he  should  be  merciful  with  him  if  deserving,  and 
second,  where  there  is  an  indirect  obligation,  as  where  a 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  caught  in  a  situation  where 
help  is  needed,  he  should  be  generous  in  aiding  relief. 

The  first  charge  does  not  mean  that  the  capitalist 
should  absolutely  forgive  a  debtor  of  his  just  debt  for  such 
an  action  would  encourage  idleness.  A  suggestion  even  on 
this  point  is  found  in  Komans  12:11  in  the  words,  "Not 
slothful  in  business ;  f ervant  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord"  and 
in  Proverbs  10=4,  "He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a 
slack  hand:  but  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich." 
So  the  creditor  who  does  not  make  an  effort  to  see  that  the 
debtor  meets  his.  obligation  is  doing  harm.  But  the  point 
of  the  teaching  is  as  to  the  method  of  such  effort.  Some 
capitalists  might  do  as  did  the  servant  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  mentioned  parable  when,  after  having  been  for- 
given by  the  king  for  his  huge  debt,  he  turned  on  another 
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servant  to  whom  he  was  creditor  for  a  trifling  amount  and 
caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison  for  his  inability  to  pay. 
This  method  is  about  as  successful  as  it  turned  out  in  this 
parable  where  the  king  later  punished  the  ungracious  ser- 
vant for  his  action  toward  the  smaller  debtor.  The  man  who 
uses  this  method  seldom  gets  the  full  amount  of  the  debt. 
The  capitalist  who  is  guided  by  Jesus'  teaching  uses  His  more 
constructive  method.  The  debtor  is  visited;  an  effort  is 
made  to  find  out  why  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  if  it  is  due  to 
reasons  which  might  be  removed,  help  is  rendered  and  he  is 
put  on  his  feet  again.  Large  mercantile  businesses,  having 
bad  debts  outstanding,  now  realize  that  the  way  to  insure 
their  payment  is  to  render  aid  which  will  again  put  the 
debtor  on  a  good  financial  footing  and  thus  enable  him  to 
meet  his  obligations.  This  has  more  advantages  than  the 
method  of  crushing  the  unfortunate  for  here,  not  only  is  the 
entire  debt  usually  recovered,  but  a  grateful  customer  is 
kept  for  the  house,  which  is  in  itself  an  asset  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance. 

The  second,  or  indirect  obligation  arises  m  such  cases 
as  disasters  caused  by  floods,  cyclones,  earthquakes,  etc. 
This  is  a  charge  of  charity,  or  benevolence.  Capital  already 
acknowledges  this  obligation  in  a  very  hopeful  way,  for  very 
seldom  does  such  a  catastrophe  overcome  a  section  of  the 
country  with  great  injury  to  the  people,  that  immense  sums 
of  wealth  are  not  poured  forth  by  those  who  can  afford  it, 
to  relieve  the  suffering. 

In  the  matter  of  charity,  however,  we  should  observe 
the  note  in  the  Master's  teaching  that  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  spirit  in  which  the  charity  is  tendered. 
Peabody  says,  "The  perversion  of  charity  into  a  form  of  self- 
justification  or  self-esteem  finds  no  support  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  contrary  He  demands  a  rigid  self- 
inquiry  into  the  motives  of  the  giving."^^  Jesus,  realizing 
dangers  such  as  these  does  not  give  a  high  place  to  the  giv- 
ing of  alms  as  a  means  of  using  money.    He  says,  "Take 

31.     Matt.   5:3-12.  32.     Peabody:  The  Christian  Life 

in  the  Modern  World,  p.  150. 
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heed  that  ye  do  not  give  alms  before  men  to  be  seen  of 
them,"^^  and  "But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  right 
hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doeth"^*.  Another  illustration 
is  found  in  the  story  of  the  poor  widow^^  where  the  two 
mites  she  threw  into  the  treasury  were  given  a  higher  value 
by  Him  than  many  of  the  larger  gifts  of  others ;  the  cause 
of  the  difference  being  the  spirit  in  which  the  i!ormer  were 
given.  Then  another  danger  which  Jesus  recognized  in  the 
giving  of  alms  was  that  it  caused  the  recipients  to  lessen  the 
importance  of  their  rendering  service  for  that  which  they 
received.  One  of  the  greatest  tasks  faced  by  philanthropists 
is  the  distribution  of  their  gifts  to  avoid  such  possibilities  as 
these. 

5.    THE  PERSONAL  OBLIGATION  OF  EXAMPLE 

The  fourth  principle  that  Jesus  expounds  to  guide  the 
capitalists  is  the  responsibility  of  setting  a  good  example 
This  might  be  said  to  be  more  of  a  personal  obligation  be- 
cause its  pertinence  to  them  is  based  on  the  power  they  have 
in  the  possession  of  wealth  rather  than  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  capitalists.  It  is  based  on  the  realization  that  the  use  of 
money  is  essentially  a  social  act  and  always  affects  the 
public  as  a  whole  as  much  as  the  one  who  uses  it. 

The  law  that  Jesus  lays  down  is  that  the  doing  of  good 
is  a  contagious  thing,  especially  when  done  by  men  of  power. 
Conversely,  the  doing  of  evil  has  a  degrading  enact  on  those 
who  deserve  it,  and  this  again  is  accentuated  when  done  by 
men  of  influence.  The  keynote  of  this  lesson  is  struck  in  the 
words  "Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit; 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit"^".  This  is  im- 
mediately followed  with  the  warning  "Every  tree  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire'"".  We  also  find,  concerning  this  point,  "As  we  have 
therefore  oportunlty,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially 
unto  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith"^%  "But  to  do 
good  and  communicate,  forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices, 

33.  Matt.   6:1.  36.     Matt.  7:17. 

34.  Matt.   6:3.  37.     Matt.  7:19. 

35.  Mark  12:42.  38.     Galatians  6:10. 
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God  is  well  pleased"^^  and  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  have  that  men  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  uiito 
them"«. 

This  is  a  lesson  built  upon  the  power  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. The  reflection  of  the  high  character  and  the  good 
motives  of  a  Christian  capitalist  exerts  an  influence  over  all 
who  observe  him  that  causes  them,  unconsciously,  to  want 
to  imitate  his  ways.  As  Rauschenbusch  has  put  it,  "The 
greatest  contribution  which  a  man  can  make  to  the  social 
movement  is  the  contribution  of  a  regenerated  personality, 
of  a  will  which  sets  justice  above  policy  and  profit,  and  of 
an  intellect  emancipated  from  falsehood.  His  example  will 
be  a  wellspring  of  regenerating  influences.*^ 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  some  of  the  uses  of  wealth  by 
which  the  capitalists  should  set  a  good  example  to  the  public 
and  see  the  results  of  their  failure  to  do  this.  First,  we 
may  place  the  question  of  extravagance.  The  man  who 
spends  his  money  lavishly  without  thinking  of  uie  effect  of 
such  action,  not  only  sets  an  injurious  example  to  the  great 
mass  of  people  but  also  does  himself  moral  injury.  Take 
the  example  of  an  expensive  dinner  in  which  tnousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  decorations,  clothes,  and  especially  per- 
sonal services.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  employed  to 
make  preparations  for  such  an  occasion  with  the  result  that 
they  are  dravpn  from  the  production  of  essential  com- 
modities to  a  business  which  is  of  no  social  good.  The  pur- 
chase of  such  services  without  regard  to  cost,  moreover  is 
one  of  the  things  which  makes  profiteering  so  widespread. 
Prices  are  set,  based  upon  the  amount  that  can  be  extorted, 
without  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  service.  This  tendency 
spreads  to  the  price  of  essential  commodities  and  the  cost  of 
living  for  everyone  is  increased.  As  such  functions  become 
more  and  more  elaborate,  others  attempt  to  emulate  them 
and  expenses  are  incurred  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
The  bad  effect  of  such  ostentation  is  intensified  when  one 
considers  that  it  is  taking  place  in  a  supposedly  democratic 

?^    il®^i'^?'!„^^-18-  41.     Rauschenbusch:   Christianity 

40.     Matt.  7:12.  and  the  Social  Crisis,  p.  351. 
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country.  Certainly  the  man  who  always  attempts  to  out- 
shine his  neighbors  cannot  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  a 
democratic  spirit.  Another  way  in  which  an  unaemocratic 
spirit  is  manifested  by  the  capitalists  is  in  their  tendency  to 
remove  themselves  to  certain  sections  of  a  city.  In  their 
endeavor  to  escape  from  the  public  gaze,  they  subject  them- 
selves to  many  distorted  ideas,  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  class  antagonism  in  this  country. 
Many  of  these  ideas  are  absolutely  unjust  and  due  only  to 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  hold  them.  Yet  the  rich  are 
alone  to  blame  in  their  disinclination  to  associate  with 
others.  Proverbs  1 :32  gives  a  warning  here  with  "And  the 
prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them." 

But  how  may  these  conditions  be  changed  ?  In  the  first 
place,  no  better  example  could  be  set  than  that  of  thrift, 
economy,  and  the  demand  for  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar 
spent.  Thrift  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  economic  ad- 
vantages it  obtains  but  even  as  much  as  a  means  of  moral 
education.  The  reckless  spender  not  only  loses  his  money 
but  also  his  self-control.  The  setting  of  an  example  of 
thrift  by  the  capitalist  will  operate  to  good  in  several  ways, 
(1)  it  will  remove  the  cause  of  many  of  the  distorted  views 
that  the  public  holds  toward  him,  (2)  it  will  also  teach  them 
(the  public)  thrift,  with  the  result  of  better  economic  con- 
ditions which  will  in  a  great  part  remove  the  desire  of  many 
of  them  to  condemn  wealth  and  (3)  it  will  result  in  the 
greater  production  of  necessary  commodities  with  resulting 
lower  prices  and  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar. 

A  second  point  in  which  the  capitalist  should  set  a  good 
example  is  in  the  matter  of  charity  and  philanthropy.  One 
of  the  saddest  things  in  the  world  is  a  man  who  has  been 
able  to  amass  great  wealth  and  is  then  unable  to  put  it  to 
use  without  the  result  of  great  social  harm.  Philanthropists 
are  constantly  plagued  by  parasitic  individuals  seeking  gifts 
for  objects  which  are  of  no  greater  purpose  than  to  relieve 
them  of  some  of  their  wealth.  Unless  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive investigation  is  made  into  the  object  of  the  project 
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seeking  assistance,  the  money  is  usually  squandered  and 
impetus  given  for  the  springing  up  of  a  class  of  parasites 
who  live  by  such  extortion.  Again  the  philanthropist  must 
guard  against  the  possibility  that  he  will  be  charged  with 
giving  in  a  spirit  of  ostentation.  This  is  a  possibility  that 
Jesus  warned  against  in  the  giving  of  alms,  as  previously 
explained.  If  the  gift  has  even  a  tinge  of  such  purpose,  it 
immediately  receives  His  disapprobation. 

No  man  can  take  his  wealth  with  him  when  he  dies.  He 
must  either  dispose  of  it  before  then  or  let  it  revert  to  his 
children.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  means  by  which  the 
capitalist  should  set  a  good  example,  and  in  which  he  often 
does  not,  namely,  in  answering  the  question,  how  much  he 
shall  leave  to  his  children.  The  histories  of  the  children  of 
the  rich  have  been  a  pitiful  monument  to  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  their  parents.  Prof.  G.  H.  Palmer,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, gives  an  illuminating  discussion  of  this  subject 
when  he  says,  "It  is  acknowledged  that  the  most  question- 
able advantage  of  large  wealth  is  in  its  influence  on  children. 
Those  who  acquire  it  are  likely  to  grow  with  its  pursuit,  and 
the  control  over  the  world  which  it  brings  to  its  vigorous 
accumulation  is  not  unfavorable  to  enjoyment  or  to  still 
further  advance.  But  children  who  have  never  known  want, 
get  few  deep  draughts  of  joy.  Whoever  prizes  human  con- 
ditions in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  develop  powers 
must  commiserate  the  children  of  the  rich  and  think  of  them 
as  our  unfortunate  class.  They  associate  less  with  their 
parents  than  do  others ;  their  goings  and  comings  are  more 
hampered;  they  are  not  so  easily  habituated  to  regular 

tasks ; and  when  tempted  to  vice  or  mediocrity  they 

have  little  counter  compulsion  to  support  their  better  pur- 
pose. Wise  rich  parents  know  these  dangers  and  give  their 
anxious  thought  to  shielding  their  children  from  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  wealth"*^  When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
out  of  every  seventeen  men  who  inherit  wealth  only  one  dies 
rich*''  we  are  astounded  at  the  great  social  waste  occasioned 

42.     Henderson:      Social      Duties  43.     Russell  Conwell  in  American 

from     a  Christian     Point     of  Mag.  Apr.  1916,  p.  16. 

View,   p.   265. 
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by  the  injudicious  answer  made  to  this  question  by  so  many 
wealthy  parents.  The  capitalist  who  sets  the  good  example 
is  the  one  who  puts  his  children  on  their  own  resources  and 
permits  them  to  draw  out  the  good  things  of  the  world  only 
in  the  proportion  that  they  invest  their  lives. 

All  these  observations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be 
a  capitalist  is  a  difficult  task,  and  also  that  to  be  a  Christian 
capitalist  is  a  vastly  greater  one.  The  crux  of  the  whole 
question  is  that  wealth  seems  to  lose  to  those  who  gain  it 
that  all-important  Christian  quality  of  humility.  The  de- 
grading effect  of  an  excessive  possession  of  material  goods 
is  the  principal  cause  of  most  of  our  social  problems.  This 
is  what  Jesus  referred  to  as  the  "deceitfulness  of  riches" 
and  what  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he  said  "Charge  them  that 
are  rich  in  this  world  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth 
us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."** 

The  first  four  verses  of  the  Beatitudes*^  gives  a  com- 
prehensive guide  to  the  capitalist  in  the  matter  of  setting 
a  good  example.  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  their's  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  a  charge  to  live  always  in  an 
attitude  of  teachable  humility,  democratic  and  ever  regard- 
ing the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  "Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted"  is  a  plea  for  genuine 
penitence,  seeking  ever  to  live  in  accord  with  Christ's 
teaching,  "Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth"  is  an  observation  that  self-control  in  its  highest 
sense  should  be  the  goal  of  all  their  strivings,  and  "Blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for 
they  shall  be  filled"  is  the  exhortation  that  men  should 
always  be  persistently  eager  to  attain  for  themselves  the 
highest  type  of  character.  Rev.  W.  M.  Clow  has  clothed  the 
thought  beautifully  when  he  says,  "There  is  no  finer 
character  than  that  of  the  man  who  continues  simple  and 
self-controlled  in  his  tastes,  lowly  in  his  temper  and  gener- 
ous in  his  dealings,  midst  great  possessions."*" 

44      1    Timothy   6-17  46.     W.  M.  Clow:     Christ  and  the 

45!     Matt.  5:3-6.  Social  Order. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis, 
a  former  student  of  the  University.  It  was  founded  by 
Professor  George  Edward  Patrick,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  is  maintained  out  of  funds  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  a  few  months  before 
Professor  Patrick's  death,  which  occurred  March  22, 
1916.  Professor  Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  from  1874  to  1883.  He  and 
Miss  Lewis  were  married  in  1883.  Mrs.  Patrick  died 
in  1909. 

The  Memorial  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competi- 
tion in  essay  writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  The  general  theme  of  the  essays 
submitted  in  this  competition  is  "The  Application  of 
the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Practical  Affairs  and  Re- 
lations of  Life,  Individual,  Social,  Industrial,  Commer- 
cial, or  Political;"  but  each  essay  must  deal  with  a 
single  definite  subject,  or  a  single  phase  of  life.  In  the 
competition  for  the  year  1922-23,  the  University  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  competition  prescribed  as  the 
particular  phase  of  the  general  theme  to  which  con- 
testants were  to  be  confined:  "American  Policy  in 
Foreign  Affairs." 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

An  application  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Near  East. 


I.     THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS 

Despite  the  innumerable  controversies  about  the  origin 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  know  that  we 
possess,  in  each  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  body  of  teachings  and  a  partial  biography  of  a  great 
personality  that  Christian  nations  accept  as  the  most  per- 
fect known  expression  of  the  higher  value  of  life.  The  ac- 
counts vary  in  detail  and  are  somewhat  supplementary  to 
one  another,  having  been  written  several  decades  after  the 
death  of  Jesus.  The  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
show  evidence  of  a  common  origin,  but  are  not  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  more  theological  and  mystical  gospel  of 
John.  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  however,  afford  us  a  working 
basis  for  determining  the  characteristics  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

An  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  must  nec- 
essarily allow  for  modification  owing  to  the  time,  author- 
ship and  translations  of  the  records,  and  to  the  Oriental 
customs  and  modes  of  speech;  but  in  a  larger  measure  it 
must  take  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  his 
personality  and  example,  and  the  needs  and  characteristics 
of  our  present  civilization. 

The  purpose  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  essentially  moral 
and  religious  in  its  nature,  as  is  evidenced  in  such  expres- 
sions as:  "But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness,"^  and  "Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sis- 
ter, and  mother."^  He  was  of  the  world,  yet  above  its  ma- 
terialism. Not  the  temptation  of  wealth,  nor  of  fame,  nor 
of  political  power  could  prevail  upon  him  to  use  his  marvel- 
ous talents  for  anything  other  than  the  furtherance  of  the 
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kingdom  of  God.  He  was  a  revolutionist  in  thought,  yet 
his  energy  was  not  spent  in  the  direct  overthrow  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  but  in  instilling  right  ideals  in  individuals, 
that  would  find  expression,  by  gradual  developments,  in 
permanent  reforms.  His  aim  was  to  cause  the  individual 
to  look  inward  to  discover  "the  beam"  in  his  own  eye,  to 
"cleanse  the  inside  of  the  cup ;"  then  to  look  upward  to  the 
heavenly  father  as  revealed  by  him,  to  find  the  way  of  life; 
and  to  look  outward  upon  the  world  to  serve  it  and  better  it. 

With  this  conception  of  Jesus'  purpose  in  mind,  namely, 
the  inspiring  of  individuals  to  seek  and  live  up  to  the  high- 
est religious  truths  and  ideals,  we  can  better  understand 
why  his  teachings  were  so  fragmentary  and  individualistic; 
why  he  did  not  become  the  leader  of  a  great  political  or  so- 
cial party ;  and  why  he  left  no  definite  rules  for  the  function- 
ing of  great  organizations,  such  as  the  state.  This  is  often 
the  stumbling  block  in  the  application  of  his  teachings  to 
modern  problems,  but  it  is  the  very  reason  why  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jesus  have  persisted;  it  gives  them  a  universal 
scope  because  they  do  not  apply  only  to  one  time,  place,  or 
stage  of  civilization,  but  to  the  individual  and  to  humanity. 

The  purpose  which  inspired  the  teachings  of  Jesus  also 
inspired  his  life,  and  no  interpretation  of  his  teachinggs  is 
adequate  without  a  consideration  of  his  personality  and  ex- 
ample. These  give  unity  to  his  teachings  and  explain  ap- 
parent inconsistencies.  When  John,  in  prison,  sent  to  know 
whether  the  Messiah  had  truly  come,  Jesus'  answer  was  to 
point  out  the  kind  of  work  he  was  doing,  and  the  example 
which  he  was  setting  before  the  people.  His  primary  in- 
terest was  in  religion,  but  in  a  religion  woven  into  the  very 
fabric  of  daily  life.  As  one  writer  says,  "Spirituality  to  him 
was  the  solid  materialism  of  life,  shot  through  with  purpose 
and  so  made  incandescent  and  luminous."^  And  another, 
"He  was  no  inventor  of  new  things,  but  a  discoverer  of  the 
spiritual  significance  of  things  known  to  men  to  be  ordin- 
ary."*   His  personality  was  so  powerful  that  his  disciples 
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accepted  his  assertions  of  divinity  and  infallibility  without 
a  question,  and  for  centuries  men  have  worshipped  this 
lowly  carpenter's  Son  as  divine.  The  person  of  Jesus  binds 
together,  and  by  example,  reinforces,  verifies,  and  vitalizes 
his  teachings. 

Jesus  spoke  of  himself  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets;  his  followers  accepted  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah ;  but  the  Oriental  world  of  two  thousand  years  ago 
is  far  removed  from  our  Western  civilization  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  we  must  interpret  him  in  the  light  of 
modern  conditions  and  trends  of  thought.  For  instance,  the 
growth  of  science  has  made  belief  in  demoniacal  possession 
and  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  an  impossibility. 
To  us  is  denied,  also,  the  simplicity  of  living  of  the  time  of 
Jesus.  Our  life  has  become  so  complex,  so  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  lives  of  others  and  with  world  events 
that  we  cannot  dwell  apart  if  we  would.  With  Jesus,  inter- 
dependence, cosmopolitanism,  democracy,  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  the  world, — all  were  primarily  questions  of  re- 
ligious principles;  with  us,  they  are  questions  of  necessity. 
Many  of  these  things  which  Jesus  advocated  for  world  bet- 
terment, with  religious  ends  in  view,  are  accomplished  facts 
of  today,  dependent  upon  economic,  political,  social  and  cul- 
tural factors. 

Modern  life  is  more  than  complex ;  it  is  moving  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  of  progress  that  the  "insane  rush  of  our  times" 
has  become  a  bugbear  of  philosophers  and  ministers.  W^e 
do  not  take  time  to  think  over  and  judge  carefully  either 
the  issues  of  the  day  or  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
courses  of  action.  The  early  years  of  Jesus'  life  were  spent 
in  quiet  and  meditative  preparation,  and  during  his  min- 
istry he  often  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.  This  is  in- 
conceivable and  practically  impossible  for  us,  but  we  should 
realize  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  the  fruit  of  several 
years  of  contemplation,  and  approach  them  for  study,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  The 
interpretation  of  these  teachings  is  largely  dependent  upon 
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the  age  which  intei-prets  them,  and  by  considering  the  pur- 
pose and  personality  of  the  Master,  they  are  found  as  ap- 
plicable for  one  age  as  for  another.  His  principles  are  deep 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  serve  as  a  universal  standard 
of  conduct  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals. 

One  of  the  great  principles  emphasized  by  Jesus  was 
that  of  justice,  not  mere  legal  justice,  but  moral  justice. 
What  a  picture  of  righteous  wrath  is  that  in  which  Jesus 
scourges  the  unjust  scribes  and  Pharisees  with  these  sting- 
ing rebukes:  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 

mercy,  and  faith '"^    The  sight  of  the  money  changers 

in  the  temple  aroused  Jesus  to  drive  them  out  angrily,  cry- 
ing, "My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer;  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.""  Injustice  and  hypocrisy 
went  hand  in  hand,  then  as  now,  and  again  and  again  in  re- 
bukes and  parables,  Jesus  condemned  them.  The  suifering 
and  sin  brought  about  by  the  unscrupulous  dealings  of  the 
ruling  classes  stirred  him  to  the  depths,  and,  at  the  jeopardy 
of  his  own  life,  he  protested  against  such  injustice. 

But  Jesus  insisted  on  more  than  justice  in  the  relations 
of  one  person  to  another.  He  desired  men  to  have  sym- 
pathy, mercy,  democracy,  and  interest,  in  their  attitudes 
toward  one  another,  and  all  these  he  summed  up  in  his  com- 
mandment, "As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise."^  The  Good  Samaritan  of  the  parable 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which 
was  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  No  man,  hum-, 
ble  and  poor,  or  wealthy  and  influential,  was  denied  his  help. 
He  reverenced  the  personality  of  his  fellow  beings  so  much 
that  he  violated  the  tradition  of  his  people  to  lift  up  an  oi^t' 
cast,  to  dine  with  beggars  and  publicans,  and  to  open  his 
kingdom  to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  thus  sweeping  away  na- 
tional and  racial  barriers  and  impressing  men  with  their 
worldwide  oblig;ations.    He  recognized  always  the  common 
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tie  of  humanity  which  bound  men  together  into  one  great 
brotherhood.  Not  that  all  of  the  brothers  were  equal  in  tal- 
ent, wealth,  and  social  standing,  yet  that  each  should  be 
treated  by  others  with  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  democracy, 
and  understanding.  The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  Jesus 
for  the  ideal  of  democracy,  as  the  following  statement  by  an 
eminent  historian  testifies:  "By  placing  emphasis  on  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  regardless  of  rank 
or  wealth,  and  by  enjoining  all  Christians  to  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves,  Christianity  gave  Europe  a  great 
and  lasting  lesson — a  lesson  however  slowly  learned — ^in 
ti-ue  democracy."'  And  Jesus  extended  his  brotherhood  of 
men  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  saying,  "Love  your  en- 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and 
persecute  you.""  How  well  Jesus  lived  his  teaching  of  love 
for  humanity  is  shown  in  his  dying  words,  "Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."" 

Closely  akin  to  the  idea  of  brotherhood  of  men  is  that 
of  humanitarianism,  which,  however,  deals  more  specific- 
ally with  the  relief  of  distress  and  suffering.  "For  I  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ;  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."" 
Jesus  was  frequently  "moved  with  compassion"  because  of 
the  physical  suffering  of  the  people  about  him,  and  he  spent 
much  time  and  energy  in  relieving  it.  Accustomed  as  we 
are  to  elaborate  organizations  of  charitable  work,  the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  and  the  feeding  of  the  poor  as  practiced  by 
Jesus  seems  inefficient  and  superficial.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  used  by  Jesus  to  carry 
out  his  life  plan.  His  teaching  was  individualistic;  as  too 
was  his  healing  and  charity  individualistic.  He  saw  that 
spiritual  and  mental  health  must  be  accompanied  by  phys- 
ical health  and  economic  health,  so  he  ministered  to  phys- 
ical wants  at  the  same  time  that  he  preached  the  gospel  of 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  important  fact  to  note  is  that 
Jesus  felt  relief  work  to  be  a  vital  part  of  his  contribution 
to  the  world  and  commanded  his  followers  to  continue  their 
humanitarian  work. 

Jesus  possessed  one  heroic  trait  without  which  his  per- 
sonality could  never  have  impressed  the  world  as  it  has, — 
he  was  not  afraid  to  hold  frankly  and  consistently  to  his 
ideals.  It  required  moral  courage  of  a  high  degree,  on  one 
hand,  to  disavow  the  traditions  and  expectations  of  his  own 
race ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  him, — a  man  of  the  lower, 
tribute-paying  class, — to  rebuke  and  defy  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  behind  whom  loomed  the  Roman  Government, 
cruel,  powerful,  menacing.  Great  courage  is  often  born  at 
the  hour  of  great  crisis,  but  few  can  consistently  maintain 
such  a  high  level  of  courage  as  Jesus  did.  His  courage  was 
more  than  physical,  although  he  suffered  stonings  and 
scourgings  and  even  death  on  the  cross;  it  was  moral  and 
mental.  He  deliberately  chose  to  uphold  those  principles 
which  he  knew  would  cause  him  to  be  hated  and  persecuted. 
Never  did  he  waver  or  turn  aside  from  his  purpose  in  life. 
But  his  determination  was  also  tempered  with  discretion 
and  wisdom.  People  of  his  day  and  of  succeeding  ages  were 
astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  this  man  of  Nazareth.  He  al- 
ways succeeded  in  escaping  the  religious  disputes  and  po- 
litical traps  in  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  and  the  Sad- 
ducees  sought  to  ensnare  him.  He  realized  the  craftiness 
of  the  "children  of  the  world,"  and  said  to  his  disciples  as 
he  sent  them  forth  to  preach,  "Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  ser- 
pents, and  harmless  as  doves."^^ 

Justice,  brotherly  love,  humanitarianism,  moral  and 
mental  stamina, — how  definitely  these  principles  were  mani- 
fested in  the  life  of  Jesus,  yet  how  difficult  they  are  to  ap- 
ply to  modem  problems !  They  are  so  far-reaching  in  their 
application  and  so  many  factors  are  at  work  to  check  their 
operation,  that  men  disregard  their  possibilities  and  values. 
Christianity  has  failed,  it  is  said,  because  it  has  not  pre- 
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vented  war,  but,  as  Mr.  Fosdick  has  asked,  was  there  ever 
before  a  time  in  which  there  was  popular  recognition  of  the 
incongruity  of  war  and  Jesus'  teachings?"  The  teachings 
have  not  failed ;  they  simply  have  not  been  thought  to  have 
any  relation  to  war.  In  like  manner,  condemnation  of  the 
value  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  in  the  solution  of  world 
problems  is  unwarranted  when  his  principles  have  never 
been  applied  to  these  problems. 


II.     THE  NEAR  EAST 

Before  considering  how  the  principles  of  Jesus  would 
affect  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Near  East, 
the  problems  of  the  Near  East  must  be  studied.  No  true 
application  of  these  principles  is  possible  without  an  under- 
standing of  the  historical  background  and  the  present  situ- 
ation in  the  Near  East. 

Historically,  the  Near  East,  which  centers  about  the 
entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  and  includes  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean region,  Asia  Minor,  and  southeastern  Europe,  has 
been  the  battleground  where  East  has  met  West  and  bar- 
barity has  met  civilization.  Wave  after  wave  of  conquests 
passed  over  the  land,  each  leaving  its  own  peculiar  deposit 
of  race  and  civilization.  With  the  coming  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  Europe  found  herself,  during  the  medieval  period 
of  decay,  menaced  by  a  strong  Oriental  power.  The  Otto- 
mans invaded  Europe  and  secured  a  foothold  across  the 
Straits  from  which  every  effort  has  failed  to  dislodge  them. 

The  Turks  are  feared  and  abhorred  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Their  government  has  become  a  byword  for 
inefficiency,  cruelty,  persecution,  and  deceit.  Like  a  plague, 
wherever  it  has  gone  it  has  left  misery,  poverty,  and  dread 
in  its  wake.  Its  subject  peoples  have  been  reduced  to  an 
abject  state  of  subserviency  and  lack  of  self-respect  by 
vicious  taxation  and  religious  persecution;  its  courts  have 
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been  markets  for  the  sale  of  judgments;  its  officials  have 
been  unscrupulous  tyrants. 

Turkish  policies  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  corrupt 
character  of  its  government.  The  exploitation  of  the  lower 
classes  has  been  intensified,  in  the  treatment  of  non-Mos- 
lems, to  the  point  of  wholesale  massacres.  The  Armenian 
Christians  have  been  especially  the  victims  of  Moslem  fan- 
atacism  and  atrocities.  The  Moslem  religion  has  also  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  degraded  position  of  women  in 
the  Empire,  the  doctrine  being  held  by  many  that  women 
have  no  souls.  Education  has  been  denied  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  foreign  schools  and  missions  are  looked  upon 
with  suspicion. 

The  Turk  has  not  confined  his  attention  to  internal  af- 
fairs but  has  intervened  in  European  politics  whenever 
given  an  opportunity  to  exert  "his  traditional  policy  of  play- 
ing one  Christian  nation  against  another.""  Times  with- 
out number,  he  has  succeeded  in  preserving  himself  when 
threatened  by  the  great  powers,  by  creating  dissensions  in 
the  enemy  camp.  European  powers  have  set  him  a  good 
example,  for  they  have  repeatedly  used  Turkey  as  a  pawn 
in  their  diplomatic  games,  notwithstanding  their  mistrust 
and  condemnation  of  the  government. 

Decay  of  power  and  authority  was  inevitable  with  the 
Turkish  system,  and  this  became  more  and  more  apparent 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
ject peoples  of  Turkey-in-Europe  were  swept  by  a  tide  of 
nationalism  that  resulted  in  revolts  against  the  Sultan  and 
the  establishment  of  the  independent  Balkan  states  which 
were  protected  by  European  powers. 

"Revolt,  accompanied  by  European  intervention,  has 
been  the  history  of  Turkey  in  the  nineteenth  century.'"^ 
The  Near  East  has  been  torn  first  one  way  and  then  another, 
according  to  the  situation  among  the  great  powers.  Euro- 
pean intervention  in  1830  preserved  the  independence  of 
Greece,  which  led  to    the  Russo-Turco   war  by  which  the 
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Sultan  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  direct  sovereignty 
of  Siberia  and  Roumania.  Turkey  would  have  been  con- 
quered by  its  revolting  vassal,  Egypt,  if  the  Powers  had  not 
supported  the  Sultan  in  1841.  Then  followed  the  Crimean 
War,  with  Russia  as  the  aggressor,  in  which  Turkey  was 
again  saved  by  England  and  France.  A  third  Russo-Turco 
war  broke  out  in  1877  after  a  successful  revolt  of  Roumania, 
Herzegovina,  and  Serbia  against  the  Sultan.  By  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  the  Sultan  was  deprived  of  his  European 
possessions  except  Constantinople  and  Albania,  but,  under 
the  leadership  of  England,  Europe  refused  to  recognize  the 
treaty.  At  the  Berlin  Congress,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro  were  declared  independent;  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia  were  given  to  Austria  to  be  occupied  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time;  North  Bulgaria  was  made  semi-inde- 
pendent; and  South  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  were  restored 
to  Turkey.  Serbia  later  protested  against  the  voluntary 
union  of  North  and  South  Bulgaria,  and  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  war  with  Bulgaria  which  followed  if  Aus- 
tria had  not  intervened.  In  1908  Austria  annexed  Bosnia 
which  Serbia  claimed  on  nationalistic  grounds,  and  a  gen- 
eral European  conflict  was  averted  only  by  the  withdrawal 
of  support  of  Serbia  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 

German  influence  in  Turkey  inspired  the  Young  Turk 
Movement,  which  gave  promise  of  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment and  internal  conditions.  Little  was  accomplished, 
however,  and  subsequent  revolts  and  massacres  in  Mace- 
donia led  to  the  Balkan  war  of  1912-3  in  which  Turkey  lost 
all  her  territory  in  Europe  except  that  around  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Straits.  The  opposition  of  Serbia  to  the  Ger- 
man-Austrian plan  to  build  a  railway  from  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad, via  Constantinople,  led  directly  to  the  World  War,  for 
Serbia  was  supported  by  other  nations  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  concessions  granted  to  Germany  by  Turkey  and 
feared  the  growth  of  her  imperial  power. 

During  the  War,  Turkey  played  the  part  of  a  German 
tool,  but,  being  internally  so  decadent,  lost  steadily  to  the 
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Allies  and  totally  collapsed  in  1918.  The  perplexities  of  her 
situation  delayed  the  drawing  up  of  a  peace  treaty  until  the 
summer  of  1920.  The  ideas  embodied  in  the  treaty  were  as 
follows :  the  internationalization  of  the  Straits ;  mandatory 
supervision  of  Mesopotamia  by  Great  Britain,  and  Syria  by 
France;  the  mapping  out  of  economic  spheres  of  influence 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  great  powers ;  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Armenian  state ;  the  subordination  of  the  Sultan 
as  a  political  figure;  and  the  understanding  that  Greece 
would  be  allowed  to  conquer  Smyrna.  The  United  States 
was  offered,  but  refused  to  accept,  mandates  over  Armenia 
and  Turkey.  The  pacifications  of  the  Balkan  States  pre- 
vious to  this  treaty  imposed  indemnities  upon  Bulgaria,  de- 
prived her  of  Thrace,  and  divided  Macedonia  between  Greece 
and  Serbia. 

In  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  Near  East  to  the 
peace  treaties  of  1919-20,  the  inherent  problems  of  the  Near 
East  are  apparent. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  is  that  of  racial  and  national- 
istic complexities.  The  many  remnants  of  the  barbarians 
from  Asia  and  the  North,  of  Oriental  peoples,  and  of  Euro- 
peans have  not  been  fused  into  a  compact  nation,  but  each 
has  persisted  in  its  own  peculiar  customs,  institutions,  and 
culture.  Jealousies,  massacres,  and  guerilla  warfare  have 
been  the  bane  of  the  Near  East  for  centuries.  The  Turk, 
an  Oriental  barbarian  and  self-imposed  ruler  of  the  others, 
has  wrought  more  diabolically  and  purposively  than  his  sub- 
ject nations  and  tribes,  but  the  history  of  the  Balkan  states 
proves  that  brutality,  murder,  and  injustice  are  not  confined 
to  the  Turk. 

The  racial  feeling  is  intensified  by  accompanying  re- 
ligious differences — and  religious  forms  are  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East.  The  primary  divis- 
ions of  religions  are  Moslem,  and  non-Moslems,  the  latter 
embracing  a  multitude  of  sects,  distinct  from  and  jealous 
of  each  other.  If  Christianity  had  been  able  to  preserve  its 
unity,  instead  of  having  been  distorted  into  many  forms 
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hardly  recognizable  as  Christian,  the  history  of  the  Near 
East  might  have  been  radically  different.  Religion,  as  well 
as  the  government,  has  held  the  people  in  bondage  ajid  ig- 
norance. The  government  has  ruled  their  bodies;  the 
priests  have  ruled  their  souls.  Speaking  of  the  Syrian's  at- 
titude toward  life,  Mr.  Rihbany  says  that  life  to  him  is 
"neither  an  evolution  nor  an  achievement,  but  an  inherit- 
ance."i«  Religious  differences,  too,  have  caused  dissensions 
and  evil  wars.  The  frequent  massacres  of  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Syrians  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
were  largely  due  to  revivals  of  Moslem  fanaticism  endeavor- 
ing to  destroy  that  which  it  could  not  subdue. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  Turkish  government  to 
give  a  definite  idea  of  it  as  an  important  problem  in  the 
Near  East ;  and  in  addition  the  importance  of  international 
politics  has  been  indicated.  The  policies  underlying  Euro- 
pean intervention  have  been  mostly  imperialistic.  Russia 
has  dreamed  of  possessing  Constantinople  ever  since  the 
time  of  Catherine  the  Second.  Austria  has  aspired  to  ex- 
pand southward  and  control  the  Balkan  region.  Great 
Britain  has  feared  the  influences  of  another  great  power  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  because  it  would  imperil  her 
commercial  interests  and  her  communication  with  Egypt 
and  India.  Germany,  although  a  late  entrant  into  the  fray, 
visioned  an  Asiatic  empire  for  herself.  France,  having  di- 
rected her  interest  to  North  Africa,  was  concerned  primar- 
ily in  maintaining  the  balance  of  imperial  power  among  the 
nations.  The  rise  of  the  Balkan  states  caused  modifications 
of  the  imperialistic  schemes  of  the  European  powers,  and 
popular  sympathies  have  influenced  governmental  policies, 
but,  in  the  main,  international  diplomacy  with  regard  to  the 
Near  East  has  been  unjust,  selfish,  and  despicable. 

The  World  War  was  a  conflict  of  these  international 
policies,  and  a  great  vision  was  seen  by  the  people  of  the 
world  of  an  end  to  strife,  and  of  democratic  right  triumph- 
ant over  imperialistic  and  autocratic  wrong.    But  after  the 
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Armistice,  the  people  saw  with  fear  and  bewHderment,  their 
idealism  shattered  before  the  force  of  the  old  policies  and 
the  revival  of  secret  diplomacy.  The  United  States  reacted 
with  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  European  policies  al- 
though she  has  not  withdrawn  completely  from  affairs  in 
the  Near  East. 

Opposition  to  the  pacification  of  1920  was  at  once  ap- 
parent among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  latter  resuming 
their  policy  of  persecution  and  massacre.  Another  compli- 
cation appeared  with  the  unexpected  rise  of  a  new  political 
party,  the  Nationalists,  in  Turkey,  under  Kemal  Pasha. 
This  party  opposed  the  extension  of  Greek  Influence  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  August,  1922,  its  army  attacked  the  Greeks 
in  Smyrna,  defeating  them  so  decisively  that  they  agreed  to 
evacuate  Asia  Minor.  Great  Britain  at  once  hastened  her 
Atlantic  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  in  order  to  prevent  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Straits  by  Turkey.  An  armistice  was  declared  at 
Mudania  by  which  the  Greeks  were  to  evacuate  Thrace  in 
fifteen  days.  November  20,  1922,  a  conference  to  settle  the 
Near  East  situation  was  opened  at  Lausanne,  with  a  definite 
return  to  secret  diplomacy,  and  with  the  United  States  rep- 
resented unofliicially. 

There  were  two  great  issues  at  stake  at  this  confer- 
ence, the  status  of  Turkey,  and  the  Anglo-French  policy. 
Great  Britain  wanted  to  retain  her  protectorates  in  the 
Near  East,  especially  in  Mosul,  important  as  a  link  in  the 
Bagdad  railway  and  as  a  potential  oil  region.  Prance,  sup- 
ported by  Italy  who  was  angered  by  British  support  of 
Greece,  demanded  as  the  price  of  helping  England  in  the 
Near  East  British  support  of  her  position  in  Europe.*^ 

Turkey,  taking  advantage  of  the  threatened  break  in 
the  Allied  position  and  abetted  by  Russia,  pushed  her  de- 
mands to  the  utmost.  Kemal  Pasha  demanded  the  evacua- 
tion of  Greeks  from  the  Empire,  the  control  of  the  Straits 
and  the  right  to  abrogate  all  treaties  and  capitulations  prior 
to  1918. 
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The  United  States,  in  its  unofficial  capacity,  insisted 
on  the  open  door  for  Turkey,  the  right  to  protect  Americans 
in  Turkey,  non-evacuation  of  the  Greeks,  guarantees  of  the 
rights  of  minority  pecqjles  in  Turkey,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  Armenian  National  Home;  and  also  questioned  the 
right  of  economic  monopoly  in  Mosul  by  Great  Britain. 

After  three  months  of  diplomatic  sparring,  the  con- 
ference broke  up  without  any  definite  settlement.  Turkey 
is  still  bound  by  the  Mudania  Armistice  which  confirmed 
her  acquisition  of  Thrace  and  Constantinople,  and  the  evac- 
uation of  the  Greeks  from  those  regions.  The  world  is  ap- 
prehensive, however,  of  Turkish  policies  which  are  sup- 
ported by  Soviet  Russia.  Dr.  Barton  of  Roberts  College, 
Constantinople,  a  delegate  at  Lausanne,  does  not  trust 
Turkish  promises  of  reform.  When  news  reached  Lausanne 
of  the  thousands  of  refugees  pouring  into  the  Black  Sea 
ports  through  fear  of  massacre  by  the  Turks,  he  remarked, 
"The  Turk's  promise  has  gone  down  in  the  moral  market 
about  as  low  as  ttie  mark  in  the  financial  world."^* 

There  are  strong  indications  of  a  great  Mohammedan 
revival  which  will  open  the  future  for  massacres  and  wars 
among  the  Moslems  of  Turkey,  the  one  and  one  half  million 
subject  Christians,  and  the  Balkan  states.  No  provision 
whatever  has  been  made  for  the  Armenians  whose  security 
was  guaranteed  in  the  peace  treaty  of  1920.  Thousands  of 
Christians  are  fleeing  from  Turkish  territory  rather  than 
live  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  sword  of  the  Turk.  These  vol- 
untary evacuations  of  some  and  the  forced  evacuations  of 
others  have  created  an  immense  heartsickening  relief  prob- 
lem with  which  Greece  is  unable  to  cope,  and  which  the 
American  Near  East  Relief  is  attempting  to  solve.  A  prece- 
dent has  been  established  for  the  forced  emigration  of  sub- 
ject peoples  which  are  undesired  by  a  nation,  and  to  what 
extremes  this  will  be  carried  is  a  matter  to  be  feared. 

The  position  of  the  foreign  schools,  missions,  and  or- 
phanages in  the  Empire  is  also  precarious.    In  July  of  1922, 
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the  National  Assembly  of  Turkey  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  "if  any  permission  has  been  granted  to  foreign  charit- 
able organizations  to  have  orphan  schools,  they  will  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  Turkish  subject,  but  no  permits 
shall  be  issued  to  any  new  schools.""  In  the  face  of  this, 
Kemal  Pasha  has  repeatedly  promised  that  foreign  schools 
shall  be  protected  and  encouraged. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  predict  the  permanence  of  the 
Nationalists  in  power,  although  they  deposed  the  Sultan  in 
November  1922  and  made  him  nominally,  at  least,  the  re- 
ligious head  of  the  Moslem  world.  That  this  is  a  true  na- 
tionalistic expression  is  doubtful;  Kemal  Pasha's  alliance 
with  Soviet  Russia  has  aroused  apprehension  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  new  government.  "At  the  Armistice  Tur- 
key was  the  'sick  man'  of  Europe;  today  she  is  the  enfant 
terrible  of  Asia."=° 

This  preliminary  survey  of  the  history,  problems,  and 
present  situation  in  the  Near  East  has  been  essential  to  any 
intelligent  application  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  United  States  to  the  Near  East  question.  We 
must  first  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  if  we  wish  to 
prophesy  for  the  future. 


III.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  THE  NEAR  EAST 

The  United  States  cannot  be  consistent  with  Jesus' 
ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  yet  refuse  to  aid  the 
world  in  its  present  plight.  The  objection  is  often  made 
that  Europe  has  brought  her  own  troubles  upon  herself, 
therefore  America  is  not  under  obligation  to  act  the  part 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  her.    "How  many  times  shall  my 
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brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him?"  asked  Simon 
Peter.  "Until  seventy  times  seven,"  was  the  reply."  Eu- 
rope has  sinned  and  has  reaped  the  harvest  of  her  own  sow- 
ing, but  her  peoples  are  human  beings,  whose  personalities, 
so  Jesus  taught,  are  worthy  of  every  consideration.  The 
American  nation  has  been  accused  of  being  a  nation  of  ma- 
terialism, but  today  she  is  the  most  idealistic  of  the  great 
nations.  She  cannot  remain  true  to  her  ideals  by  keeping 
them  to  herself;  she  must  share  them  with  the  world  in  a 
concrete  way.  "To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  The  claim  that  the  Near  East  has 
upon  the  United  States  is  the  claim  that  the  leper,  the  beg- 
gar, the  sinful  woman,  had  upon  Jesus — ^their  need  and  his 
power ;  its  need  and  our  ability  to  aid.  America's  duty,  ac- 
cording to  President  emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard,  is  to  give 
the  American  people  "their  legitimate  influence  in  making 
the  earth  a  better  place  to  live  on."^^ 

Although  opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  world,  we  find  in  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Jesus,— justice,  brotherly  love,  humanitarianism, 
moral  stamina,  discretion, — solutions  for  many  of  our  in- 
ternational problems  such  as  that  of  the  Near  East.  For 
instance,  take  the  single  principle  of  justice  and  see  how 
far-reaching  its  effect  would  be  if  it  were  put  into  practice. 

The  United  States  is  morally  probably  the  most  influ- 
ential nation  in  the  world  and  she  should  stand  firmly  for 
justice  in  world  politics,  even  though  it  be  to  her  material 
advantage  to  do  otherwise.  Insistence  on  justice  means  the 
condemnation  of  the  policies  of  the  nations  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East.  The  Balkan  states, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  mere  pawns  in  the  hands  of  the 
European  states.  These  Balkan  states,  small  as  they  are, 
have  rights  that  should  be  respected.  But  like  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  devoured  the  widows'  houses,  and,  for 
a  pretense,  made  long  prayers,  the  great  powers  have  tried 
to  carve  out  empires  for  themselves  in  the  Near  East,  and, 
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for  a  pretense,  have  talked  of  preserving  liberty  and  civili- 
zation. Why  did  provision  for  an  Armenian  National  State, 
which  popular  sympathy  has  demanded  for  years,  receive 
so  little  consideration  at  the  last  Lausanne  Conference? 
Largely  because  each  power  was  intent  upon  gaining  recog- 
nition of  its  own  diplomatic  policies  and  interest.  Against 
European  intervention  in  the  Near  East  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  greed  and  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  America 
should  protest,  and  protest  in  vehement  terms.  Through 
the  press,  the  churches,  and  the  schools,  the  American 
public  should  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  true  situa- 
tion and  of  the  need  for  more  just  dealings  by  the  great 
powers.  Through  formal  government  protests  and  the  at- 
titudes of  American  representatives  abroad,  the  nations 
should  feel  the  force  of  America's  condemnation  of  their 
treatment  of  the  small  states  of  the  Near  East. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  should  insist  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  true  position  of  Turkey  by  the  European 
nations.  For  over  a  century,  Turkey  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  autocratic  form  of  government  and  its  barbarous 
methods  because  of  European  rivalries  and  imperialistic 
aims.  The  "Sick  Man"  was  given  a  reviving  draught,  first 
by  one  power  and  then  by  another,  so  that  his  life  was  pro- 
longed despite  its  decrepitude  and  internal  corruptions. 
"Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire,"^*  said  Jesus,  but  here  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  a  corrupt  tree  kept  alive  for  fear  that  some 
one  nation  would  sieze  the  land  wherein  it  grew.  The  col- 
lapse of  Turkey  during  the  World  War  was  no  more  than 
natural  and  in  accordance  with  historic  and  moral  law.  De- 
spite frequent  promises  of  reform,  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment remained  in  force  until  the  War,  except  for  the  peace- 
ful revolution  of  1908  which  was  due  to  the  Young  Turks 
whose  leaders,  however,  soon  became  adherents  of  the  old 
regime.  It  is  not  just  that  Turkey  should  escape  even  the 
acknowledgement  of  her  guilt  as  the  Nationalists  evidently 
expect  she  should,  through  denial  of  Turkish  responsibility 
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for  the  part  taken  in  the  War  and  for  the  massacres  of  sub- 
ject peoples.  French  support,  real  or  apparent,  of  Turkey 
at  Lausanne  was  denounced  as  "unnatural ;"  such  support  is 
not  only  unnatural,  but  it  is  also  contrary  to  Jesus'  idea  of 
justice.  Jesus  is  so  often  represented  as  a  weak  pacificist 
that  his  bitter  denunciation  of  greed,  hypocrisy,  and  injus- 
tice and  his  driving  the  money  changers  from  the  temple 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  His  idea  of  brotherly  love  was  a 
love  that  could  condemn  as  well  as  forbear  if  some  good 
could  result  thereby.  The  American  attitude  should  be  one 
of  disapproval  of  any  catering  to  a  nation  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unrepentant  of  its  crimes  against  its  peo- 
ples and  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  true  consideration  of  the  position 
of  Turkey  demands  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation 
whose  people,  placed  under  different  government  and  social 
conditions  would  still  have  common  bonds  of  customs,  lan- 
guage and  aspirations  to  bind  them  together.  Turkey  is 
not  a  mere  territory  of  land  to  be  seized  upon  by  other  pow- 
ers and  to  be  divided  among  themselves  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  land  hunger.  Because  they  are  powerful  is  no  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  taking  what  they  can  obtain  by  reason  of 
their  power.  The  United  States  should  insist  that,  should 
it  become  necessary  for  the  powers  to  take  possession  of 
the  Near  East  lands,  provision  be  made  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Turkish  people  instead  of  permitting  exploitations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  great  nations. 

When  repentant  sinners  came  to  Jesus,  he  had  sym- 
pathy for  them  and  freely  forgave  them,  but  for  those  who 
persisted  in  their  evil  ways  he  had  distrust  and  condemna- 
tion. So,  too,  Turkey  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  her 
guilt  until  she  recognizes  it  and  shows  herself  capable  of 
changing  her  policies;  but  it  is  not  right  that  any  nation 
should  step  in  and  dispossess  her  of  her  wealth  in  order  to 
increase  its  own  prosperity.  America  should  therefore  in- 
sist that  European  powers  refuse  to  support  Turkey  with 
her  inquitious  policies,  and  furthermore,  that  they  desist 
from  considering  her  legitimate  prey  for  consumption. 
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European  diplomats  and  American  diplomats  have 
toiled  and  schemed  for  years  to  obtain  concessions  in  favor 
of  their  respective  countries  from  the  Turkish  government. 
The  manner  of  this  scheming  has  been  despicable  and  under- 
handed in  many  ways.  If  ever  there  were  hypocrites,  these 
wily  diplomats  will  deserve  the  name !  If  international  de- 
mocracy and  brotherly  love  are  to  prevail  no  one  nation 
should  be  given  special  privileges  in  the  Near  East,  and  no 
one  should  be  discriminated  against.  America's  policy  in 
the  past  has  been  that  of  the  "open  door,"  and  she  must 
hold  fast  to  that  policy.  Here  is  where  the  moral  stamina 
of  Jesus  should  inspire  her ;  for,  as  the  temptation  came  to 
Jesus  to  desert  his  ideals  and  gain  personal  power  and 
wealth,  so  has  the  temptation  come  to  the  United  States  to 
desert  her  policy  in  her  own  interests.  It  has  developed 
that  Turkey,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rear  Admiral 
Chester  and  the  fact  that  America  is  regarded  as  detached 
from  the  imperialism  of  Europe,  is  willing  to  grant  exclus- 
ive concessions  to  American  commercial  interests.  One 
more  problem,  that  of  possible  entanglement  of  America 
in  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Europe,  has  been  added  to  the 
complexities  of  the  Near  East  situation.  But  what  a  hypo- 
crite America  would  be — to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  "open 
door"  to  the  world  and  then  violate  the  principle  in  her  own 
interests!  How  can  she  maintain  her  self-respect  if  she 
abandons  her  ideals  and  becomes  a  party  to  these  poUcies 
which  she  has  condemned  in  others?  America  is  a  leader 
among  nations;  if  she  is  truly  working  for  world  better- 
ment, her  light  must  so  shine  before  the  nations  that  they 
may  see  and  pattern  after  her  ideals.  "No  man  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.""  To  be  true  to  her  ideals,  to  be  just  to  the 
world,  and  to  be  an  example  to  other  nations,  America  must 
uphold  and  continue  to  agitate  for  the  "open  door"  in  Tur- 
key. 

As  for  her  relations  to  Turkey,  the  United  States  must 
take  a  definite  stand  for  those  policies  which  she  believes 
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Turkey  should  recognize.  Her  moral  prestige  can  make  the 
American  attitude  of  some  influence,  for,  of  all  the  nations, 
the  United  States  is  most  favorably  regarded  by  Turkey. 

First  of  all,  America  should  demand  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  minority  peoples  of  Turkey,  either  that  they 
be  given  equal  rights  and  opportunities  with  Turks  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire,  or  that  they  be  made  semi-independent 
with  their  own  local  governments.  The  persecutions  of 
Christians,  their  subjection  to  heavy  taxation  and  tyranni- 
cal officials,  and  denial  to  them  of  suffrage  and  educational 
facilities  must  be  abolished.  Turkey  has  made  frequent 
promise  of  reform ;  it  is  time  that  she  carry  out  her  prom- 
ise. Dr.  Barton  of  Roberts  College  suggests  that  the  United 
States  can  aid  Turkey  in  her  reforms  by  furnishing  eco- 
nomic and  political  experts  to  direct  the  administrative  re- 
organization of  the  Empire.^^  This  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply a  mandate  over  Turkey,  but  merely  cooperation  of 
Americans  with  the  liberal-reform  element  in  Turkey.  If 
given  the  opportunity,  it  is  America's  duty  to  help  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  new  Turkey,  with  no  selfish  motives  and 
without  deceit,  for  such  action  would  encourage  justice  and 
guarantees  for  the  rights  of  minority  peoples. 

In  the  second  place  the  United  States  should  demand 
religious  tolerance  in  the  Empire.  "That  which  Turks  con- 
sider a  menace  (Christianity) ,  Christians  consider  the  only 
hope  of  Turkey.  The  least  that  can  be  demanded  is  the 
same  amount  of  freedom  as  the  Turks  enjoy  in  America."^" 
Turkish  opposition  has  centered  upon  Christianity  because 
"it  stirreth  up  the  people"  against  autocracy  and  corrup- 
tion. Lov/ell  calls  the  Bible  "the  most  inflammatory  book 
that  can  be  circulated  among  a  servile  people,"  which  ac- 
counts for  the  Moslem  opposition  of  its  teachings.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  lower  classes  of  Turkey  are  "ser- 
vile people,"  and  if  the  government  denies  them  the  one 
hope  of  their  regeneration  and  assertion  of  their  initiative, 
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progress,  reform,  and  democracy  are  impossible.  To  be 
treated  as  other  nations  of  the  world,  Turkey  must  become 
like  them  in  recognizing  the  principle  of  religious  tolerance. 

Thirdly,  the  United  States,  in  advocating  the  recogni- 
tion by  others  of  the  "open  door"  for  Turkey  must  also  in- 
sist that  it  be  recognized  by  the  Turkish  government.  This 
means,  not  only  that  concessions  are  not  to  be  granted  ex- 
clusively to  one  nation,  but  also  that  the  rights  of  foreign- 
ers in  the  Empire  are  to  be  respected.  America  has 
glimpsed  the  ideal,  even  if  she  has  not  become  the  perfect 
example,  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  where  differences  of 
race  and  creed  do  not  justify  persecution  of  and  discrimina- 
tion against  foreigners.  Turkey  has  yet  to  conceive  of  the 
ideal,  but  American  sentiment  should  demand  Turkish  rec- 
ognition of  justicce  to  subject  peoples  and  foreigners,  and 
religious  tolerance  toward  all. 

The  primary  interest  of  the  American  people  has  not 
been  in  the  political  situation  in  the  Near  East,  but  in  its 
immediate  problem  of  relief  work.  The  Near  East  Relief 
has  undertaken  the  gigantic  task  of  providing  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  employment  for  thousands  of  Christian  refu- 
gees on  the  Aegean  shores.  Greece,  with  internal  troubles 
of  her  own,  is  incapable  of  providing  even  temporary  relief 
for  the  people  who  were  forced  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace  and  for  others  who  have  voluntarily  fled  from  var- 
ious ports  of  the  Turkish  Enipite.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
next  winter  (1923-1924)  there  will  be  one  and  one-fourth 
million  refugees  who  will  be  homeless  and  unprovided  for. 
Many  Americans  have  grown  impatient  with  the  harrowing 
propoganda  spread  by  the  Near  East  Relief  in  its  campaigns 
for  finances;  they  prefer  their  ease  and  well-being  undis- 
turbed by  tales  of  naked  and  wailing  babies  and  of  wretched, 
broken-spirited  mothers.  But  others  have  responded  with 
a  sympathy  worthy  the  commendation  of  Jesus.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  freely  subscribed  and  poured  into  the 
Near  East  with  the  blessings  of  the  donors.  Churches,  civic 
organizations,  fraternal  bodies,  schools,  and  individuals 
have  shown  a  spirit  of  humanitarianism  unprecedented  in 
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the  history  of  the  nation.  But  what  we  have  given  out  of 
our  relative  abundance  is  but  a  portion  of  the  amount  which 
is  needed.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  be  weary  of  well-doing ; 
we  must  continue  our  support  of  the  Near  East  Relief.  For, 
as  Jesus  would  have  us  say,  "We  are  unprofitable  servants ; 
we  have  not  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do." 

The  great  promise  of  the  Near  East  and  the  great  op- 
portunity for  America  to  serve  the  world  is  through  the 
children.  Released  from  the  bondage  of  tradition,  super- 
stition, and  religious  and  social  persecution,  the  refugee 
children  of  the  Near  East  offer  untold  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment into  worthy  citizens  of  the  world.  "I  would 
rather  pin  my  faith,"  says  one  relief  worker,  "on  what  the 
American  relief  forces  are  doing  in  their  constructive  child- 
saving  program,  than  on  the  most  promising  feats  of  state- 
craft."" And  to  support  his  belief  in  the  untold  potenti- 
alities of  the  race  of  children  born  into  the  world  each  year, 
he  lists  a  few  of  the  great  leaders  who  were  born  in  one  year 
(1809),  Gladstone,  Darwin,  Tennyson,  Fitzgerald,  Poe,  Men- 
delsohn, Holmes,  Lincoln,  Chopin,  Fanny  Kemble.  Who 
knows  what  great  leaders  may  rise  from  these  dirty,  ragged 
little  boys  and  girls  of  Smyrna  and  Armenia  and  Constanti- 
nople who  are  being  snatched  from  misery  and  death!  But 
of  more  importance  than  that  a  few  great  characters  shall 
be  allowed  to  develop  is  that  thousands  of  individuals  shall 
be  trained  in  Christian  and  American  ideals  and  ways  of 
living.  For,  after  all,  as  Jesus  divined  two  thousand  years 
ago,  the  hope  of  the  world  is  in  its  individuals.  Given  indi- 
viduals inspired  by  right  principles,  and  with  the  faith  and 
stamina  to  put  these  principles  into  practice,  reforms  of  ex- 
isting institutions  will  follow.  The  refugee  child  of  today 
will  help  to  shape  the  destiny  of  his  race  tomorrow;  can 
America  afford  to  let  her  opportunity  of  service  pass  by? 

Humanitarianism,  child-saving,  and  education  are 
closely  associated.  To  save  the  child  from  the  rancor  and 
hate  and  superstition  of  his  race,  he  must  be  educated  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  word,  the  direction  of  his  thought  and 
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ideals  to  the  higher  values  of  life  and  the  development  of  his 
potentialities  to  make  him  a  democratic,  just,  and  sympa- 
thetic world  citizen. 

Workers  in  the  Near  East  testify  to  the  value  of  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  this  land.  "America  has  an  op- 
portunity to  remake  a  nation  through  the  education  of  Ar- 
menian children,  to  recover  and  develop  the  qualities  which 
have  made  Armenia  a  bulwark  against  the  foes  of  Christ- 
ianity."^' "There  is  but  one  remedy  after  all,  the  American 
remedy,  educate,  educate,  educate."^^  The  work  of  Roberts 
College  at  Constantinople  and  of  the  school  of  Beyrout  ha& 
shown  how  easily  Greeks  and  Orientals  assimilate  Western 
civilization  and  what  fine  characters  are  developed.  The 
inertia  and  backwardness  of  the  Near  Eastern  peoples  can- 
not be  remedied  merely  by  external  reform ;  the  things  that 
defile  a  man  are  the  things  that  proceed  out  of  his  heart.^** 
Schools  and  orphanages  strive  to  develop  the  self-respect 
and  initiative  of  the  children,  to  satisfy  their  intellectual 
longings,  and  to  give  them  industrial  training.  Mission- 
aries and  teachers  have  struggled  heroically  against  govern- 
ment opposition,  against  religious  persecution,  Greek  Ortho- 
dox as  well  as  Moslem,  against  social  and  intellectual  stag- 
nation, to  maintain  their  schools  and  the  means  of  reawak- 
ening the  people  through  the  children.  We  cannot  break 
faith  with  the  trust  that  Jesus  had  that  the  world  would 
perpetuate  his  ideals  and  principles;  we  must  save  the 
schools  v/hich  have  already  been  established  and  we  must 
provide  for  others. 

This  note  of  warning  is  opportune  in  view  of  the  edict 
passed  by  the  Turkish  National  Assembly,  which  brings 
American  schools  and  charitable  institutions  under  Turkish 
control.  Of  course,  this  does  not  affect  the  refugees  in 
Greece,  but  it  does  affect  the  million  and  a  half  Christians 
of  Armenia,  Constantinople,  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  destroying  all  hope  of  reaching  Moslem  subjects^ 
some  of  whom  have  been  influenced  by  the  mission  schools. 
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The  one  hope,  at  present,  is  that  the  law  is  not  being  en- 
forced, and  if  opposition  is  strong  enough,  especially  in 
America,  it  may  be  repealed. 

Education  of  the  children  of  the  Near  East  is  one  so- 
lution of  the  Near  East  question.  An  equally  important  one 
is  that  of  economic  development  of  the  people.  Jesus 
sought  to  make  men  realize  that  they  had  personalities, 
that  they  were  equal  before  God,  in  short,  that  they  should 
respect  themselves.  He  wanted  them  to  use  their  talents, 
not  to  keep  them  hoarded  away.  It  is  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, moral  and  economic,  which  the  people  need  in  order  to 
grasp  the  higher  principles  of  living  which  centuries  of 
subjection  to  Sultan  and  priest  have  crushed  to  earth.  The 
economic  development  of  the  Near  East  is  as  great  an  op- 
portunity for  enabling  the  people  "to  have  life,  and  to  have 
it  more  abundantly,"  as  is  selfish  economic  exploitation  a 
means  of  increasing  their  misery  and  apathy. 

At  present,  both  ways  of  influencing  the  economic  situ- 
ation are  open  to  America,  one  through  the  Chester  con- 
cessions, and  one  through  relief  and  educational  work.  It 
is  possible,  but  highly  improbable,  that  American  capital- 
ists or  any  other  capitalists  would  undertake  such  large- 
scale  projects  as  are  contemplated,  from  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  self-interest.  This  means  the  enrichment  of  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  America  cannot  be  a  Good 
Samaritan  to  the  Near  East  and  fail  to  protect  the  interests 
of  its  peoples.  The  resources  of  the  Near  East  can  be  de- 
veloped in  a  way  advantageous  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
business.  America  should  see  that  she  is  represented  in 
the  Near  East  by  open,  honest  commercial  enterprises. 

The  Near  East  Relief  workers  and  the  schools  have 
recognized,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  task  of  temporary 
relief,  the  greater  task  of  upbuilding  the  individual  refu- 
gees. Education  of  the  children  is  a  part  of  this  task,  and 
one  phase  of  education  is  industrial  training.  The  children 
are  taught  some  trade  or  other  form  of  work  by  which  their 
economic  independence  is  assured,  and  this  is  a  great  step 
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in  increasing  self-respect  and  initiative.  Seed  is  also  fur- 
nished to  refugees  with  instructions  of  how  to  plant  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  Farm  machinery  and  domestic  con- 
trivances are  being  introduced,  so  that  waste  and  drudgery 
are  being  eliminated. 

A  new  era  of  progress  is  opened  up  for  these  refugees. 
Cruel  and  heartless  as  the  evacuations  of  the  Greeks  from 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  have  been,  if  the  temporary  relief 
problem  can  be  taken  care  of,  there  is  made  possible  for 
these  refugees  greater  opportunities,  more  freedom,  and 
sympathetic  protection.  This  is  a  vision  that  America  can 
help  realize,  through  relief  work,  child-saving,  education, 
and  economic  development,  if  she  follows  the  example  of 
the  Great  Humanitarian,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Nor  must  the  schools  and  missions  in  the  Empire  be 
neglected.  They  are  working  under  great  handicaps  and 
need  American  protection  and  encouragement.  In  world 
politics,  too,  the  United  States  must  have  the  courage  and 
the  strength  to  uphold  those  policies  which  promote  justice, 
international  welfare,  and  brotherly  love.  The  United 
States  must  insist  that  the  great  powers  consider  the  rights 
of  the  small  states  of  the  Near  East  and  the  true  position 
of  Turkey ;  and  that  Turkey  recognize  the  "open  door,"  the 
rights  of  minority  peoples,  and  religious  tolerance  in  the 
Empire.  And,  casting  aside  all  selfish  interest,  she  must, 
herself,  recognize  the  "open  door"  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word. 

The  reward  which  America  will  reap  if  she  consistently 
strives  to  aid  the  Near  East  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  may  not 
be  that  of  immediate  gain.  It  may  not  even  be  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Near  East  peoples.  Ten  lepers  were 
healed  by  Jesus  once,  and  only  one  of  the  ten  returned  to 
thank  him,  but  he  did  not  lose  faith  in  his  ideals.  America 
will  be  ultimately  rewarded,  and  even  now  she  may  develop 
a  finer  morale  and  have  the  consciousness  of  having  aided 
in  world  betterment.  Let  her,  then,  seek  first  the  higher 
values,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  these  other  things  shall  be 
added  unto  her. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  University.  It  was  founded  by  Professor  George 
Edward  Patrick,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  maintained 
out  of  funds  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  a  few  months  before  Professor  Patrick's  death, 
which  occurred  March  22,  1916.  Professor  Patrick  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Kansas  from 
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r]p^HEODORE  ROOSEVELT  once  said,  "Few  things 
are  more  important  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
world  than  the  heartiest  good  will  and  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  Empire  of  Japan  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States."  ^  Students  of  history,  men 
who  deal  with  world  problems,  prophets  of  our  day  who 
scrutinize  and  analyze  carefully  the  signs  of  the  times,  ad- 
mit that  Roosevelt  did  not  speak  idly.  It  is  these  students, 
these  internationalists,  these  prophets  who  point  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  not  as  to  a  limitless,  impassable  barrier  between 
East  and  West,  but  as  to  the  vast  theatre  where  will  be  en- 
acted the  mighty  drama  of  the  world's  future  civilization. 
The  Honorable  Cyrus  E.  Woods,  American  Ambassador  to 
Japan  from  August,  1923,  until  June,  1924,  makes  this 
striking  statement,  "Friendship  between  America  and  Japan 
is  greatly  worth  having.  More  than  that,  it  is  supremely 
necessary,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  whole  world."  ^  Just 
how  far  the  two  nations  are  distant  from  this  supremely 
necessary  friendship,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  but  even  the 
most  optimistic  will  have  to  confess  that  "the  situation  today, 
placid  enough  though  it  may  appear  on  the  surface,  is  not 
one  from  which  contemplation  draws  reassurance."  ^  Many 
students  of  the  question  who  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Oriental  phase  of  it,  agree  that  we  ought  to  uphold 
a  pohcy  of  friendly  intercourse  between  oriental  nations  and 
our  own.* 

1  Russell,  America  to  Japan,  p.  18. 

^  National  Committee  on  American- Japanese  Relations,  Booklet. 

'  Hibbert  Journal,  An  Ominous  Cloud,  p.  291. 

*Jenks  and  Lauck,  The  Immigration  Problem,  p.  217.  ' 
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We  are  thus  at  the  outset  faced  with  the  immensity  of 
the  problem:  with  immigration  and  all  that  it  involves,  with 
naturalization  or  non-naturalization  of  Oriental-Americans, 
and  with  the  larger  phases  of  the  matter,  including  America's 
Far  Eastern  policy.  To  many,  immigration  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter.^  Charles  A.  Beard  of  the  Nation  feels, 
however,  that  the  substance  of  the  controversy  is  not  so 
much  immigration,  nor  even  a  genuine  fear  on  the  part  of 
informed  American  citizens  that  Japan  is  preparing  for  a 
war  of  revenge  or  aggression  against  the  United  States,  but 
rather  the  question  of  China — and  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  have  a  large  share  in  trade  and  profits  with  that  country. 
Others  feel  that  the  treatment  of  Japanese  in  America  is  the 
vital  question,  and  agree  with  Viscount  Shibusawa  that  this 
situation  is  "so  grave  that  it  may  endanger  our  international 
relations  and  welfare." "  Still  others  hold  that  because  we 
have  broken  away  from  Kipling's  old  rule 

"Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet — " 

in  economic  relationships,  we  have  created  a  subtle  force 
which  is  undermining  our  traditional  friendship  with  the 
Japanese  nation.  Let  us  not  arbitrarily  select  any  one  of 
these  factors  as  the  sole  cause  for  the  situation  at  hand,  but 
consider  each  of  them  as  having  had  a  prominent  part  in  the 
process. 

As  American  citizens  with  the  future  of  our  nation  rest- 
ing upon  us,  we  must  not  fail  to  see  that  Japan  may  become 
a  bridge  between  the  East  and  the  West — or  a  dangerous 
barrier  between  Occident  and  Orient.  We  must  weigh  and 
judge  with  the  utmost  care,  policies  which  may  or  may  not 
prove  fatal  to  our  development  as  a  nation.'    But  we  must 

'  lyenaga  and  Sato,  Japan  and  the  California  Problem,  p.  148. 
"  Johnson,  Japanese  Exclusion,  p.  39. 
'  The  Nation,  Japan,  Enemy  or  Friend. 
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consider  more  than  this.  We  must  realize  and  fulfill  our 
obligations  as  a  Christian  country,  by  making  the  inevitably 
close  contacts  between  the  East  and  the  West  contacts 
marked  by  good  will,  co-operation,  and  peace.*  What  then, 
is  of  more  pressing  importance  to  honest  American  citizen- 
ship than  an  Oriental  Policy  based  upon  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  Far  Eastern  situation  and  designed  to  con- 
serve the  best  interest  of  all  concerned?  What  is  more  need- 
ful than  an  unflinching  examination  of  the  facts?  The  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  American- Japanese  relations  is 
summarized  by  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  one  of  America's  out- 
standing religious  leaders,  in  the  following  statement:  "As 
students  of  the  West  we  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
awakening  of  half  our  world.  Whether  we  will  or  not  the 
East  is  upon  us.  For  good  or  evil,  Asia  is  at  our  door.  We 
must  help  solve  the  problem  we  have  done  so  much  to  create, 
and  for  the  solution  of  which  we  hold  the  key."  ° 

Granted  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  involving 
vital  questions  of  world  destiny,  let  us  look  for  a  few  mo- 
ments into  the  past,  and,  laying  aside  all  prejudices  and  mis- 
information on  either  side  of  the  matter,  strive  to  find  the 
historic  development  of  our  relations  with  Japan,  and  the 
basis  of  the  present  crisis.  Japan's  first  touch  with  the  Oc- 
cident in  so-called  modern  times  came  in  1542  with  the  set- 
ting-up of  missionary  work  in  the  feudal  islands  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. This  contact  was  of  short  duration,  however,  be- 
cause the  foreigners  tried  to  combine  temporal  with  spiritual 
power,  and  were  expelled.  For  two  centuries,  thereafter, 
Japan  maintained  hermit-like  seclusion,  keeping  only  one 
trading-post,  Nagasaki,  open  to  the  Dutch."  Then  came 
an  event  which  changed  forever  Occidental  and  Oriental  re- 
lations, an  occurrence  of  such  importance  that  of  it  someone 

^  Commission  on  Justice  and  Goodwill,  America  and  Asia. 

•  Steiner,  The  Japanese  Invasion,  p.  195. 

^^  Abbot,  Japanese  Expansion  and  American  Policies,  Ch.  2. 
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has  said,  "When  history  shall  have  placed  all  the  great  politi- 
cal events  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive, none  will  bulk  larger  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  than  the 
appearance  of  Commodore  Perry's  fleet  in  Japanese  waters."" 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  earliest  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  pledged  "perfect,  permanent  and 
universal  peace,  and  a  sincere  and  cordial  amity  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  and  between  their  peoples  respect- 
ively without  exception  of  persons  and  places."  ^^ 

And  it  is  true  that  for  two  generations,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  rather  unique  in  their  mutual 
consideration  and  good-will.  Unfortunately,  the  happy  situ- 
ation of  1853  was  not  a  permanent  one;  and  by  1905,  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  on  our  Western  coast  was  rapidly  on  the 
increase, — and  the  "California  question"  was  upon  us.  As 
early  as  1884,  Japanese  peasants  and  coolies  had  begun  to 
arrive  in  small  numbers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  1895  there 
were  about  ten  thousand  Japanese  in  the  United  States,  and 
from  1900  on,  for  the  next  seven  years,  emigrants  from 
Japan  to  America  averaged  eleven  thousand  a  year."  In 
1905,  a  series  of  articles  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  blazed 
the  danger  of  the  Yellow  Peril  before  the  world.  In  1906, 
the  first  discriminatory  step  was  taken  in  an  action  passed  by 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  which  stated  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  segregate  Japanese  from  white  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  and  send  them  to  an  Oriental  school. 

In  1907,  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  was  created,  form- 
ing our  first  measure  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese.  By 
its  terms,  Japan  undertook  to  issue  passports  for  the  United 
States  only  to  non-laborers,  and  to  those,  whether  laborers 
or  non-laborers,  who  had  already  become  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  their  parents,  wives,  and  children;  and 

^^  Russell,  America  to  Japan,  p.  63. 

^^  Board  of  National  Missions,  Adventuring  in  Brotherhood,  p.  1. 

^^Steiner,  The  Japanese  Invasion,  p.  41. 
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also  agreed  of  its  own  accord  to  refrain  from  issuing  passports 
to  Japanese  laborers  to  territories  contiguous  to  the  United 
States,  such  as  Canada  and  Mexico."  In  1911,  when  the 
United  States  and  Japan  entered  upon  negotiations  for  a  new 
treaty,  the  Act  of  1907  was  reaffirmed. 

The  next  legislation  against  the  Japanese  was  the  passage 
of  the  California  alien  land  law  in  1913.  The  new  act  pro- 
vided that  only  aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  could  possess  land  in  that  state.  Jap- 
anese, thereby,  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  purchase  any 
land,  whether  for  agricultural,  business,  or  residential  pur- 
poses, and  coixld  lease  land  for  three  year  periods  only.  Fur- 
ther acts  of  discrimination  followed  rapidly,  among  them  the 
Land  Act  of  1920.  This  differed  from  that  of  1913  in  that 
by  its  terms  Japanese  were  prohibited  from  holding  land  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  In  May,  1923,  the  California  legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  denying  the  right  of  guardianship  of  the 
real  estate  belonging  to  their  minor  children  to  aliens  ineli- 
gible for  citizenship.^^ 

In  addition  to  land  acts,  there  are  several  laws  concerning 
naturahzation  which  have  been  passed  in  recent  years  refer- 
ring to  the  Japanese.  Congress  limits  the  privilege  of  nat- 
uralization to  "free  white  persons"  and  to  negroes.  In  No- 
vember of  1922,  the  Supreme  Court  definitely  ruled  that 
"free  white  persons"  referred  only  to  Caucasians.  Leaders  of 
the  anti- Japanese  legislation  have  also  secured  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  its  decision,  in  November  of  1923,  that  anti- 
aUen  laws  violate  neither  the  1911  treaty  with  Japan,  nor  the 
fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Lastly,  we  have  the  denial  to  Japanese  of  the  right  of 
equal  treatment  with  other  aliens  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

1*  Oldham,  Christianity  and  the  Race  Problem,  p.   127. 

^°  Commission  on  Justice  and  Goodwill,  Re-establishment  of  Right  Relations,  p.  6. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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The  climax  of  discriminatory  legislation  came  of  course 
with  the  passing  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Law  by  Congress 
on  May  15th,  1924.  It  differs  from  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment in  three  respects:  first,  it  is  a  discriminatory  measure 
directed  against  Japan;  secondly,  it  transfers  the  administra- 
tion of  exclusion  from  Japan  to  the  United  States;  thirdly, 
it  imposes  more  stringent  restrictions  than  did  the  Agree- 
ment: it  prohibits  the  entrance  of  all  aliens  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship whether  laborers  or  non-laborers,  except  government 
officials,  merchants  and  tourists  in  this  country  only  tempo- 
rarily, immigrants  returning  from  a  temporary  visit  abroad, 
bona  fide  ministers  and  professors,  their  wives,  and  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  bona  fide  students  at  least 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  addition,  laborers  cannot  bring  in 
wives  and  children  as  heretofore.^^  It  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  this  bill  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing and  ill-feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
although  many  do  not  realize  why  it  has.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  going  too  far  if  we  said  that  undoubtedly, 
the  Exclusion  Law  has  brought  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
attitude  of  Japan  toward  America,  and  likewise  of  the  atti- 
tude of  America  toward  Japan.  ' 

The  next  point  in  our  inquiry  seems  to  me  to  be  America's 
view  of  the  entire  matter.  However  foolish  the  action  of 
Congress  may  or  may  not  have  been,  we  cannot  say  in  justice 
that  it  was  from  pure  spite,  and  that  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion such  as  has  just  been  listed  has  been  the  result  of  unmiti- 
gated race  prejudice,  or  the  wish  purposely  to  wound  another 
nation  needlessly.  Not  at  all.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
reasons  underlying  America's  Oriental  discrimination — 
which  to  many  of  her  citizens  amply  justify  her  seeming  in- 
justice to  the  yoUow  race.  Possibly  the  greatest  factor  under- 
lying American  discrimination  toward  Japan  is  the  vague  but 

^' World  Peace  Foundation,  Japanese  Immigration,  pp.   30J-13. 
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uncomfortable  feeling  which  our  average  citizen  has,  that  the 
Japanese  are  dishonest,  tricky,  unreliable,  capable  of  any  con- 
ceivable treachery  against  America  and  utterly  unassimilable 
into  American  life  and  citizenship.^^  The  "Jap"  is  an  en- 
tirely different  creature  even  from  the  European  immigrant. 
The  qualities  of  the  man  are  hidden  under  his  too  apparent 
racial  color  and  characteristics.  Together  with  this  uncom- 
fortable feeling  comes  a  skepticism  about  Japan's  rapid  mod- 
ern development,  and  a  belief  that  the  "Jap"  is  a  highly  imi- 
tative, superficial  creature. 

Perhaps  an  even  stronger  reason  for  Oriental  exclusion 
has  been  the  American  instinct  for  self-preservation  both 
politically  and  economically.  No  one  can  deny  the  right  of 
a  nation  to  take  measures  necessary  to  conserve  its  national 
existence  and  its  distinctive  institutions.  For  national  exis- 
tence, and  cherished  institutions,  men  will  fight  to  the  end. 
And  thus,  politically,  the  Japanese  system  of  dual-citizenship 
has  seemed  a  menace  to  our  nation.  Economically,  also,  the 
pressure  has  been  enormous.  Californians  have  feared  not 
only  competition  but  also  supplantation  by  Oriental  races 
because  of  their  so-called  lower  standards  of  living,  their  tre- 
mendously high  birth  rate,  and  their  capacity  for  taking  over 
even  the  poorest  soil  and  securing  good  returns.  Standards 
of  living  have  risen  in  the  West  far  beyond  those  which  pre- 
vail in  the  East.  An  American  small  farmer  can  live  in  com- 
petition with  men  of  his  own  race,  and  make  a  fairly  com- 
fortable livelihood,  but  he  cannot  keep  up  with  the  pace  that 
the  Japanese  farmer  sets  in  California.  This  of  course  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  most  important 
occupation  of  Japanese  in  that  state.  In  1920  they  owned 
some  600  farms  and  operated  6000  more,  with  a  monopoly 
on  80  to  90  per  cent  of  our  vegetable  and  berry  products  in 
California.    They  are  undoubtedly  very  good  intensive  f arm- 

■'^  National  Committee,  The  Japanese  Bogey. 
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ers.  Naturally,  the  result  of  this  success  was  a  fear  that  the 
Japanese  would  gradually  gain  control  of  the  entire  agricul- 
tural land  of  California.  There  has  been,  too,  a  fear  of  a 
flood  of  yellow  immigration  in  such  volume  as  to  sweep  away 
the  white  races  in  the  western  states.  This  fear  the  average 
citizen  has  felt  to  be  confirmed  by  such  statistics  as  these:  the 
percentage  of  Japanese  in  California  to  the  total  number  of 
that  people  in  the  United  States  was  64.8  in  1920;  the  Japa- 
nese population  in  California  has  increased  from  86  in  1880 
to  71,952  in  1920;  the  Japanese  birth  rate  is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  that  for  the  total  of  California. 

Moreover,  the  American  citizen  has  a  feeling,  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  him,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Nordic  race, 
and  this  feeling  of  the  superiority  of  his  race  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  deeply  embedded  in  the  American  than  in  any  other 
citizen  of  the  world.  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should  look 
upon  any  race  which  is  not  of  his  color,  as  inferior  to  his  own 
in  every  respect;  in  fact,  he  does  not  mind  boasting  of  the 
fact.  And  so  it  is  that  he  regards  the  Japanese  of  California 
as  a  very  low  class  mentally,  and  a  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  question  of  assimilation,  many  see  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  Although  the  repugnance  to  intermarriage 
is  more  of  a  social  bar  than  a  natural  repulsion  on  the  part  of 
individuals  of  widely  different  races,  that  social  bar  is 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
the  community — and  is  sufl&ciently  strong  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican feel  biological  assimilation  of  yellow  and  white  races 
impossible."  For  this  reason,  he  very  greatly  objects  to  the 
introduction  of  another  race  problem  into  the  country.  Can 
he  be  blamed? 

Furthermore,  the  everyday  American  does  not  see  any 
justification  for  the  reaction  which  Japan  has  made  to  the 

^^  Oldham,  Christianity  and   the  Race  Problem,  p.   HO. 
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Immigration  Law,  and  resents  the  attitude  of  that  country 
just  as  Japan  resents  his  attitude.  He  feels  with  President 
Coolidge  that  "The  incident  is  closed.  We  must  seek  by  some 
means  beside  immigration.  .  .  ."  ^°  His  final  justification  of 
America's  treatment  of  Orientals  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
American  citizen  in  Japan.  The  American  asserts  that  Japan 
refuses  to  Americans  exactly  what  Americans  refuse  to  Jap- 
anese. The  American  does  not  complain  because  he  cannot 
hold  Japanese  land  or  become  a  Japanese  citizen;  neither 
should  Japan  complain  when  her  citizens  receive  similar 
treatment  in  America.  Why  should  the  Japanese,  with  their 
exclusion  measures,  dictate  to  tis  what  we  should  do?  And 
finally,  America  fears  Japan  as  a  successful  modern  nation 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  modern  warfare  and  in 
Western  methods  of  diplomacy.  America  looks  with  sus- 
picion on  the  military  nature  of  Japanese  poHcies  in  Siberia 
and  Korea.  This  argument  as  a  whole  presents,  I  believe,  an 
actual  picture  of  the  American's  attitude  toward  Japan,  and 
his  justification  for  the  various  discriminatory  acts  which 
Congress  has  passed  against  the  Japanese. 

But  there  is  of  course  the  Japanese  viewpoint  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  find,  first,  that  the  weaknesses  of  character  which 
are  so  often  attributed  to  the  Japanese  are  not  at  all  peculiar 
to  them  as  a  race,  but  are  found  also  among  rather  prosperous 
immigrants  from  Southern  Europe.  The  suspicious  feeUng 
of  Americans  towards  the  Japanese  is  in  no  wise  weakened 
by  the  fantastic  charges  which  circulate  about  them  in  West- 
ern newspapers  and  serial  novels.  This  sort  of  material  is 
exceedingly  useful  to  anti- Japanese  legislators,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  an  intelligent  public  will  accept 
such  obvious  falsehood  for  the  truth.  Moreover,  the  deepest 
students  of  the  matter  have  never  assumed  that  the  Japanese 
nation  of  today  is  highly  imitative  and  superficial.    A  pure 

^"American  Federationist,  June,  '25. 
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and  simple  adoption  of  the  tools  of  "Western  civilization 
would  not  put  Japan  where  she  is  today.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  nation  off-hand  to  adopt  the  civilization  of  another.^^ 
Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  the  Federal  Council  of  The  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  and  by  all  odds  the  greatest  authority 
on  Japan  in  the  United  States  today,  ascribes  the  recent  and 
rapid  rise  of  Japan  to  power  and  reputation,  not  to  the  ex- 
ternals of  her  civilization,  but  to  inherited  mental  and  tem- 
peramental characteristics  reacting  on  the  new  and  stimulat- 
ing environment  and  thereby  working  along  the  lines  of  true 
evolution.  ^^ 

Next,  from  the  Japanese  viewpoint,  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  was  not  being  violated  by  their  nation,  and 
America  had  no  cause  to  fear  a  flood  of  Oriental  invasion. 
In  fact,  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  Immi- 
gration Law  of  1924,  more  Japanese  had  been  leaving  than 
had  been  entering  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
United  States  Census  of  1920,  there  was  a  total  of  111,010 
Japanese  in  the  United  States,  of  which  29,672  were  Ameri- 
can born.  In  that  same  year,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, there  were  7 1,9  J  2  Japanese  in  California,  a  little  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  that  state.  The  average 
increase  annually  of  foreign-born  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  since  1908  has  been  68  J.'^  "We  find  similar  facts  with 
regard  to  the  land  situation.  In  1920,  the  owned  portion 
of  land  which  the  Japanese  held  formed  only  0.27  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  lands  in  California,  and  that  which  was 
leased  only  1.40  per  cent  of  the  total.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  alien  land  laws  of  1920  and  1923,  the  acres  being  culti- 
vated under  contracts  and  leases  are  being  given  up  as 
those  contracts  and  leases  expire.^* 

21  Gulick,  The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese,  o.  27. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

2' National  Committee,  America  and  Japan,  p.  3. 
2*  Ibid. 
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Let  us  consider  next,  birth  rate,  and  mental  capacity. 
The  Findings  Conference  of  the  Survey  of  Race  Relations 
held  at  Stanford  University  in  late  March,  1925,  reports  that: 
"An  analysis  of  the  official  statistics  of  the  California  state 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  shows  that  the  birth  rate  of  the 
Japanese  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  birth  rate  of  the  white 
population  of  the  state.  In  1922  the  average  issue  per  white 
mother  was  2.63,  the  average  issue  per  Japanese  mother  was 
2.83,  and  the  average  issue  per  Chinese  mother  was  3.26."  ^° 
In  1922,  Professor  M.  L.  Darsie  of  Stanford  University  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  mental  capacity  of  5  68  Japanese  child- 
ren in  the  schools  of  California  to  determine  how  inferior  to 
the  Nordic  races  they  might  be.  He  found  that  Japanese  in 
California  are,  as  a  group,  somewhat  inferior  in  intelligence 
to  North  Europeans,  but  markedly  superior  to  South  Euro- 
peans. In  application  and  capacity  to  learn,  and  in  social  and 
moral  traits  they  are  equal  or  superior  to  native  Americans.^" 

The  preceding  data  do  not  deal,  however,  with  the  matter 
of  assimilation.  For  a  very  lucid  and  a  very  practical  and 
scientific  treatment  of  this  matter  of  Japanese  assimilation  in 
California  we  are  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Gulick.  He  explains 
that  the  difference  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  rests 
on  social  and  not  on  biological  heredity.  Anatomical  differ- 
ences are  natal,  racial,  and  necessary.  Not  so  with  social 
characteristics  and  diflFerences.  In  other  words,  the  psychic 
characteristics  distinguishing  West  from  East  are  sociological 
rather  than  biological, — of  civilization  rather  than  of  essen- 
tial race  nature.  Moreover,  in  social  heredity,  transmission 
is  not  determined  by  consanguinity;  it  extends  to  members 
of  alien  races  when  they  are  incorporated  in  the  social  organi- 
zation. The  essential  elements,  therefore,  constituting  na- 
tional unity  are  psychic  and  social,  not  biological.^' 

2^  Survey  of  Race  Relations,  Tentative  Findings,  p.  7. 
^'National  Committee,  America  and  Japan,  pp.  3-4. 
2^  Gulick,  Evolution  of  the  Japanese,  pp.  425-453. 
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What  Japan  really  wants  has  been  so  misunderstood  by 
Americans  as  a  whole  that  the  presence  of  her  immigrants  in 
this  country  has  seemed  a  political  menace.  Japanese  will 
give  two  reasons  why  the  United  States  need  not  fear  an  over- 
throw of  her  government  by  her  Japanese  aliens.  In  the  first 
place,  the  old  paternalistic  attitude  of  the  Japanese  nation 
toward  her  immigrants  abroad  is  no  longer  observed.  The 
Imperial  Diet  passed  a  law,  July  1,  1924,  effective  December 
1,  1924,  recognizing  the  exclusive  American  citizenship  of 
American-born  children  of  Japanese  parentage.^*  In  the 
second  place,  Japan  has  repeatedly  stated  that  she  recognizes 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  preserve  national  ideals  and  in- 
tegrity, and  that  she  is  not  any  more  eager  to  push  her  way 
into  the  United  States  than  we  are  to  have  her  do  so.  She  is 
not  concerned  with  the  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  who 
may  be  admitted.  Many  Americans  seem  to  fail  to  under- 
stand that  the  Japanese  objection  to  the  recent  immigration 
bill  is  because  of  its  implication  of  racial  inferiority  and  not 
because  of  its  effectiveness  as  an  exclusion  measure.^'  Japan 
is  asking  simply  "that  she  shall  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great,  equal  and  friendly  nations  of  the  world,  to  be  treated 
with  consideration  and  respect,  and  that  her  nationals  shall, 
so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  receive  the  same  economic  op- 
portunities, the  same  civil  rights,  and  the  same  courtesies  as 
are  given  to  nationals  of  every  other  great  nation."  ^°  The 
Exclusion  Law  was  an  insult  because  Congress  put  up  a  sign- 
board before  all  the  world  affirming  the  undesirability  of  the 
Japanese  as  a  race.    Is  such  an  insult  justifiable?  '' 

When  we  examine  the  facts  concerning  the  treatment  of 
American  citizens  in  Japan,  we  find  that  foreigners  there  can 
buy  land  either  through  "superficies  leases"  for  any  number 

^^  National  Committee,  America  and  Japan. 
^°  Ibid.,  the  Japanese  Bogey,  p.  3 . 
^^  Annals,  American- Japanese  Relations,  p.  3. 
81  Ibid. 
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of  years,  or  through  corporations,  of  which  there  are  six 
kinds.  Americans  in  Japan,  moreover,  are  not  discriminated 
against.  They  have  the  same  rights  that  all  foreigners  have. 
Americans  can  become  Japanese  citizens  in  any  one  of  three 
ways:  by  naturalization,  by  adoption,  or  by  marriage  into  a 
Japanese  family.  As  far  as  Japanese  exclusion  of  Chinese 
and  Korean  immigration  is  concerned,  we  find  that  both  of 
these  peoples  have  free  access  to  Japan, — that  more  than 
100,000  Koreans  are  living  in  the  industrial  centers  in  Japan 
proper,  and  that  while  Chinese  laborers  of  certain  specified 
classes  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  the  interior  save  by 
special  permission,  merchants,  traders  and  peddlefs  do  busi- 
ness freely  in  all  parts  of  the  country.^^ 

And  finally,  the  man  with  the  Japanese  viewpoint  claims 
that  the  recent  changes  in  Japan  are  not  generally  known  in 
the  United  States — changes  which  have  meant  a  passing  of 
Japan's  militaristic  program;  changes  which  have  brought 
a  new  conciliatory  spirit  in  Korea,  an  evacuation  of  Siberia, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  Japan  as  a  modern  nation. 
Such  is  the  Japanese  side  of  the  matter. 

We  have  attempted  thus  far  to  present  the  immediate 
critical  situation  which  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  to  account  for  it  by  an  unbiased  presentation  of 
the  American  and  the  Japanese  viewpoints  with  regard  to 
American  legislation.  With  these  facts  forming  for  us  an 
intelligent  background,  let  us  without  further  delay  consider 
the  possibihty  of  a  solution  of  our  problem  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  teachings.  You  may  ask,  Why  seek  a  solution  in  the 
words  of  a  man  who  has  been  dead  two  thousand  years? 
Shailer  Mathews  explains  the  reason  when  he  says,  "He  who 
today  feels  humanity's  need  and  appreciates  the  crisis  in 
which  the  world  is  gripped  will  not  rashly  push  one  side  the 
ideals  and  powers  that  he  revealed  who,  by  his  life  and  words, 

^^  National  Committee,  America  and  Japan,  p.  2. 
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has  already  rewrought  civilizations  as  has  no  man  or  teach- 
ing." ^^  Dr.  Samuel  Batten  expresses  himself  in  like  manner 
in  the  following  words:  "The  most  important  task  before 
our  generation  is  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  Christ's  life 
and  teaching  in  relation  to  social,  industrial,  and  international 
affairs;  and  then  to  set  about  the  work  of  applying  his  prin- 
ciples all  along  the  line  of  life."  ^* 

It  seems  to  me  that  Christ's  teachings  upon  international 
and  racial  relations  of  men  fall  under  four  general  laws.  The 
first  of  these  laws  is  that  of  Universal  Brotherhood.  Univer- 
salism  is  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  The  belief  that  God  is  the 
God  of  mankind  springs  up  in  the  consciousness  of  our  per- 
sonal relation  to  God.  The  God  of  the  Gospel,  the  God  of 
Jesus,  is  not  a  God  of  nations  but  of  individuals,  of  man 
simply  as  man.  And  he  that  loveth  God  will  love  his  brother 
also.  In  our  sonship  to  one  Father  we  are  all  Brothers.  "This 
consciousness  that  manhood  means  brotherhood  is  the  centri- 
petal force  to  social  unity  and  its  one  living,  lasting  bond."  '^ 
We  may  consider  the  Law  of  Brotherhood  as  the  supreme  rule 
of  life.  On  two  different  occasions,  Jesus  summarized  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  about  Brotherhood.  "There- 
fore all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets." "  Again,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  " 
But  these  are  the  teachings  of  the  past.  In  his  own  rule  of 
life,  Jesus  goes  beyond  these  high  maxims.    He  desires  "That 

'' Mathews,  Shailer,  The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesuj,  p.  2}0. 

^*  Christianity  and  Industry,  Why  Not  Try  Christianity?  p.   38. 

2"  Henry,  Jesus  and  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  60. 

''OMatthew  Vn,  12. 

27  Matthew  XXII,  37-40. 
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ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. .  .  . 
Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  ^^  Professor  Rail  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute says,  "Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this.  We  are  to 
be  like  our  Father.  Nothing  could  be  more  searching  than 
this,  for  it  goes  to  the  inner  spirit  of  a  man's  life.  And  noth- 
ing could  be  broader  than  this,  for  it  takes  in  every  part  of 
life.  Here  is  the  highest  standard  that  can  be  set  for  life; 
not  God's  commands,  but  God's  own  self."  °° 

Brotherhood  does  not  tolerate  the  old  rule  of  give  and 
take.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist 
not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke 
also."  *°  It  is  also  true  that  Brotherhood  will  not  tolerate 
racial  and  class  prejudices.  "And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren 
only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  not  even  the  publi- 
cans so?"  *'  To  Jesus,  brotherliness  was  the  essence  of  true 
religion — it  was  universal  and  it  was  cosmopolitan.*^  "For 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  my  mother."  " 

The  second  great  principle  we  may  call  the  law  of  Hu- 
man Value.  Every  human  being  in  the  sight  of  God  has  in- 
finite worth.  "For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  "  What  man  of 
you,  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth 
not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after 
that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it?"  *^  The  parable  of  the 
lost  coin  asserts  the  same  truth — the  value  of  human  per- 
sonality. 

28  Matthew  V,  45   and  48.  *2  christian  Century,  April  30,  1S2J,  p.  J81. 

39  Rail,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  99.   *SM„k  III,  3  J. 
4»  Matthew    V,  38-40.  "Mark  VHI,  3«>. 

"  Matthew  V,  47.  *«  Luke  XV,  4. 
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Jesus  was  always  ready  to  talk  with  individuals;  he  was 
always  ready  to  be  a  companion  and  a  friend.  He  did  not 
shame  and  humiliate  even  the  lowliest  with  whom  he  talked. 
Instead  of  denouncing  Zacchaeus  for  his  sins,  Jesus  said, 
"Zacchaeus,  make  haste,  and  come  down;  for  today  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house."  *"  Henry  C.  King  declares  that  "The 
principle  of  reverence  for  personality  is  the  ruling  principle 
in  ethics  and  in  religion;  it  constitutes,  therefore,  the  truest 
and  highest  test  of  either  an  individual  or  a  civilization;  it 
has  been,  even  unconsciously,  the  guiding  and  determining 
principle  in  all  human  progress;  and  in  its  religious  interpre- 
tation it  is,  indeed,  the  one  faith  that  keeps  meaning  and 
value  for  life."  ^' 

The  third  great  law,  that  of  Open-Mindedness,  is  simply 
the  law  of  Human  Value  applied  to  our  relations  with  men. 
In  Jesus'  day,  the  scorn  of  man  for  man  was  a  common  thing 
— and  no  sin  did  Jesus  rebuke  more  severely,  "Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;"  ^°  "Whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council:  but  whosoever  shall 
say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  n  danger  of  hell  fire."  ^^  The  spirit 
of  tolerance  which  Jesus'  teachings  and  life  reveal  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  his  command:  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged."  '" 

But  Jesus'  law  of  Brotherhood  leads  us  farther  than  a 
reverence  for  human  worth,  and  a  spirit  of  open-mindedness, 
"Brotherhood  means  also  the  spirit  of  love,  that  spirit  that 
desires  the  good  of  all  men."  ''  The  law  of  Love  was  not 
original  with  Jesus — but  he  made  it  central  and  supreme.    A 

*8  Luke  XIX,  5. 

*''  Montgomery,  The  Social  Message  of  Jesus,  p.  39. 

"8  Matthew  XVIII,   10. 

*»  Matthew  V,  22. 

''"Matthew  VII.  1. 

^^  Rail,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  106. 
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spirit  of  love  and  good  will  involves  first,  willingness  to  for- 
give: "And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debt- 
ors." ^^  It  involves,  secondly,  a  willingness  to  serve.  Profes- 
sor Rail  says,  "The  one  real  service  that  God  asks  of  us  is  to 
serve  our  fellow  men."  ^°  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.' 
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"For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe, 
And  hope  and  fear,  .... 
75  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning  love."  °^ 

In  our  twentieth  century  world,  nothing  is  valuable  un- 
less it  is  practical.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  assert  without  a 
doubt  that  these  four  great  principles:  Universal  Brother- 
hood, Human  Value,  Open-Mindedness,  and  Love  are  practi- 
cal, let  us  delude  ourselves  no  longer,  and  seek  some  other 
means  for  solving  our  problem.  But  if,  by  the  same  criterion, 
these  principles  prove  practical  and  htmianly  possible,  we 
must  accept  them  and  apply  them  as  the  panacea  for  our  ills. 
Let  us  try  to  find,  then,  if  Christ's  great  principles  have  been 
applied  at  any  time  in  international  relationships  during  the 
two  thousand  years  they  have  been  abroad  in  the  world.  In 
other  words,  have  Christ's  principles  been  applied  success- 
fully in  the  past? 

Haas  in  his  chapter  on  the  State  and  Internationalism  tells 
us  at  the  outset  that  no  state  can  live  only  to  and  for  itself. 
"The  beginnings  of  moral  relationship  between  states,"  he 
says,  "are  indicated  in  international  law.  It  records  the 
extent  to  which  states  have  agreed  upon  certain  principles 
that  make  for  the  common  rights  of  all  nations."  ^^    The  aims 

52  Matthew  VI,   12. 

5^  Rail,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.   118. 

"  Matthew  XXV,  40. 

55  Quoted  by  Rail,  p.  119. 

5^  Haas,  Freedom   and   Christian  Conduct,  p.    306. 
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of  International  Law,  according  to  Viscount  Bryce,  are  jus- 
tice and  peace.  The  three  chief  principles  of  interstate  inter- 
course, those  upon  which  International  Law  is  based,  are  first, 
recognition  of  each  other's  existence  and  integrity  as  states; 
second,  recognition  of  each  other's  independence;  third,  re- 
cognition of  equality,  one  with  another,  of  all  independent 
states."  According  to  other  authorities  on  the  matter,  the 
greatest  sanction  of  International  Law  is  "anticipated  advan- 
tages of  reciprocity  as  well  as  fear  of  retaliation."  °°  "This 
powerful  sanction,  this  compulsive  force  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage and  fear  of  retaliation,  is  nothing  else  in  its  essence  than 
the  Golden  Rule,  as  formulated  by  Thomasius,  'Do  unto 
others  for  thine  own  sake  what  thou  wouldst  that  others 
should  do  to  thee,  and,  in  so  doing,  accept  a  law  from  which 
thou  canst  not  escape."  ^° 

The  need  for  an  international  system  of  Law  and  demon- 
strated by  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  in  1 62  5  Hugo  Grotius  gave 
to  the  world  his  treatise  on  Laws  of  War  and  Peace — ^marking 
the  beginning  of  International  Law  as  it  is  conceived  of  to- 
day."" The  first  enactment  of  the  rules  of  International  Law 
was  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856, — but  the  great  work 
of  codification  was  done  by  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899 
and  1907." 

The  Peace  Treaties  of  1919  are  the  next  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  International  Law;  for  whatever  may  be  one's 
private  views  of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  its  opportunities  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  in- 
ternational society  are  almost  limitless.  "In  its  creation  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  the  League  has 
perhaps  achieved  its  greatest  triumph.  .  .  .     Certainty  of 

^'  Britannica,  art.  International  Law. 

"^  Brown,  International  Society,  p.  32. 

°*  Brown,  International  Society,  p.  32. 

'"Foreign  Affairs,  Codification  of  International  Law,  p.  238. 

•"^  Harley,  International  Law  and  Relations,  p.  4. 
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justice  is  the  basis  of  true  peace."  "^  The  World  Court  has 
given  reahty  to  one  of  the  oldest  aspirations  of  the  civilized 
world  for  an  independent,  technically  qualified  and  enduring 
international  tribunal.  The  most  recent  addition  to  Inter- 
national Law  we  find  in  the  Washington  Conference  for  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  which  met  in  November  of  1921 
"for  a  service  to  mankind."  "' 

Not  only  in  the  development  of  International  Law,  but 
also  in  the  rise  of  International  Ethics,  we  find  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  have  been  at  work  in  the  world.  Leaders  in 
ethics  believe  that  the  future  of  civilization  depends  upon, 
the  attainment  by  the  leading  nations  of  a  higher  level  of  in- 
ternational morality  than  any  level  hitherto  established.  Pro- 
fessor WiUiam  McDougall  of  Harvard  places  his  faith  in 
Internationalism  rather  than  Cosmopolitanism,  as  the  true 
or  desirable  world  order.  He  feels  that  nations  and  the  spirit 
of  nationahty  must  be  recognized  as  precious  products — 
"For  each  nation  is  the  indispensable  bearer  of  the  sum  of  na- 
tional traditions  without  which  civilized  life  is  impossible. 
And  each  nation  is,  or  should  become,  a  moral  organism  cap- 
able of  taking  its  place  as  a  member  of  a  society  of  nations: 
and  of  imdergoing  a  process  of  further  moral  evolution.  In 
that  society  each  nation  must  increasingly  recognize  the 
rights  of  all  nations  and  its  own  moral  obligations  and  duties 
as  a  member  of  that  society."  ** 

We  may  mention  here  only  very  briefly  some  of  the  num- 
erous organizations  and  societies  which  have  been  established 
in  an  efifort  to  bring  about  international  understanding  and 
friendship.  At  Geneva  there  are  sixty  public  international 
unions  grouped  about  the  League  of  Nations.  There  were 
fifty  international  conferences  in  Switzerland  in  1921.    The 

*^  Brown,  International  Society,  p.  132. 

^3  Harley,  International  Law  and  Relations,  p.   149. 

*■*  McDougall,  Wm.,  Ethics  and  Some  Modern  World  Problems,  p.  188. 
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Pan-American  Union,  the  Institute  of  International  Law, 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization  are  among  the 
more  important  of  these  unions.  Brown  asserts  that  there 
are  four  hundred  agencies  working  for  closer  and  more 
friendly  international  relations.  The  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations is  only  one  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  many  con- 
ferences of  the  same  nature  and  purpose.  "In  July,  192 J, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  and  women  from  eight 
countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin  met  in  Honolulu  to  take  to- 
gether a  calm,  comprehensive  look  at  the  problem  of  race 
contact  in  the  Pacific,  to  try  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  their  neighbors — and  to  study  together  the  underlying 
factors  that  contribute  to  those  issues."  ^^  This  was  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations.  These  delegates  had  been  view- 
ing with  concern  the  increasing  racial  tension  in  the  Pacific 
area;  they  realized  that  in  the  case  of  armed  conflict,  civili- 
zation would  be  blotted  out.  "Hence  the  proposal  of  a 
friendly  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience  between  the 
principal  actors  in  the  Pacific  drama."  ^'^  Two  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  Institute  were:  the  demon- 
stration that  frank  discussions  of  the  most  intimate  and  deli- 
cate racial  matters  can  be  profitably  and  safely  carried  on  be- 
tween members  of  very  opposite  racial  groups;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mutual  appreciation  and  friendships  between 
members  of  the  different  national  groups." 

Granted  then,  that  certain  institutions  have  developed 
successfully  through  the  past  with  Christ-like  principles  as 
their  mainsprings  to  action,  we  have  yet  to  determine  what 
the  attitude  of  leading  internationalists  and  outstanding  the- 
ologians of  the  day  is  toward  the  appHcation  of  such  princi- 
ples to  the  present-day  situation.     Prominent  ministers  de- 

"=  International  Conciliation,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  p.  12J. 
soibid.,  p.  126.  ^ 

"Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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clare  that  we  must  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man;  that 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian  must  give  up  their  am- 
bitions of  trade  control  and  economic  imperialism — and 
bring  international  trade  under  morality  and  law;  that  na- 
tions are  under  obligations  to  the  Golden  Rule.  "It  is  not 
Christianity  that  would  upset  things,"  they  say;  "it  is  lack 
of  Christianity  that  may  yet  wreck  our  world.  The  Gospel, 
if  it  were  fully  applied,  would  work  some  radical  changes  in 
society;  but  the  Gospel  so  applied  would  heal  society  and  save 
the  nations."  °*  "Dare  we  forsake  all  other  masters  and  meas- 
ures and  go  as  far  as  Jesus  Christ  goes?  This  is  the  acid  test, 
the  supreme  challenge  of  our  time."  ^° 

Toyohiko  Kawaga,  famous  Christian  evangelist  among 
the  poor  of  Japan,  has  expressed  himself  thus:  "I  do  not  con- 
sider that  Christianity  has  failed  to  solve  the  racial  question. 
The  failure  is  on  our  side,  i.e.,  that  we  are  not  willing  to  fol- 
low the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  The  nations  mtist  fol- 
low the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  only  following  those 
principles  with  a  gospel  of  forgiveness  and  mutual  aid  can  we 
find  a  true  society  in  the  world's  republic  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth."  '" 

Count  Okuma  has  said,  "Diplomacy,  or  law,  or  states- 
manship will  not  work  in  this  case.  The  power  of  Christi- 
anity, the  teaching  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  univer- 
sal peace  alone  will  save  the  threatening  situation."  '^  Harry 
F.  Ward,  prominent  American  churchman,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  to  chart  the  course,  and  he 
recommends  as  watchwords,  the  value  of  personality,  the  ne- 
cessity of  fellowship,  and  the  obligation  of  service."  Charles 
E.  Jefferson  of  the  Christian  Century  says,  "If  a  nation  have 

^*  Christianity  and  Industry,  Why  Not  Try  Christianity?  p.   J3. 

«»  Ibid.,  p.  J  6. 

™  Christian  Century,   April    30,    192S. 

'^Russell,  America  to  Japan,  p.   105. 

'2  Christian  Century,  Sept.  U,  1924. 
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not  the  spirit  of  Christ  it  is  none  of  his.  .  .  .  National  de- 
velopment is  held  in  the  grip  of  unchanging  and  irresistible 
law.  God  is  love,  and  rulers  and  statesmen  lead  nations  to 
the  abyss  if  they  refuse  to  obey  the  law  of  love.  A  nation 
which  refuses  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
with  its  neighbors  in  the  path  of  brotherly  service  and  good 
will  is  sooner  or  later  dashed  to  pieces  Hke  a  potter's  vessel."  " 

Bishop  J.  H.  Oldham  in  his  splendid  book,  Christianity 
and  the  Race  Problem,  declares  that  moral  values  are  su- 
preme; that  God  has  no  favorites;  that  reverence  for  human 
personality  and  dedication  of  life  to  service  for  mankind  are 
corner  stones  of  applied  religion.  He  continues,  "An  un- 
faltering and  unquenchable  faith  in  equality  is  the  hope  of 
peace  and  harmony,  the  spring  of  progress  and  the  soul  of 
civilization."  '^  "It  is  the  equality  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  which  every  man  according  to  his  capacity  does  his  utmost 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
all  know  themselves  to  be  brothers  in  this  service.  Only  in 
the  common  service  of  a  cause  greater  than  ourselves  shall  we 
be  able  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  equality,"  " 

In  conclusion,  we  have  this  all-inclusive  statement  from 
Gardner.  "A  world-consciousness  is  developing;  and  corre- 
sponding to  it  a  world  conscience  is  crystallizing,  and  it  is 
crystallizing  around  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ethic 
of  Jesus — universal  good-will.  .  .  .  and  the  particular  form  of 
patriotism  which  has  its  genesis  in  the  unfriendly  opposition 
of  nations  is  growing  weaker,  while  that  form  of  it  which 
is  tributary  to  the  passion  for  humanity  is  growing  stronger 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  man  spreads  through  the  hearts  of 
men  and  draws  them  to  a  universal  ethical  brotherhood."  " 

^2  Christian  Century,  Sept.   14,  1922. 

^*  Oldham,  Christianity  and  the  Race  Problem,  p.  93. 

TSIbid.,  p.  228. 

^^  Gardner,  The  Ethics  of  Jesus  and  Social  Progress,  p.  356. 
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Having  shown  that  Christ's  teachings  are  practical,  be- 
cause they  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  development  of 
International  Law,  in  the  organization  of  international  ethics, 
and  in  the  establishing  and  maintenance  of  numerous  societies 
for  international  understanding  and  co-operation,  and  be- 
cause they  are  accepted  by  leaders  of  the  day  as  the  only  pos- 
sible help  for  the  situation  at  hand,  let  us  furthur  prove  the 
point  by  taking  instances  where  the  problem  has  been  of  ex- 
actly the  same  nattire  as  ours,  and  show  how  successful  or 
unsuccessful  the  application  of  such  principles  has  been. 
Movements  of  migration  have  taken  place  ever  since  pre- 
historic times  when  whole  tribes  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  movement  was  one  of 
colonization;  the  German  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire 
transformed  the  face  of  Europe.  In  late  medieval  times,  mi- 
grations took  the  form  of  minor  movements  such  as  those 
which  accompanied  the  Crusades.  Still  later  came  the  pe- 
riods of  discovery  and  colonization, — and  finally  the  complex 
matter  of  immigration  in  modern  times."  This  problem  the 
British  Empire  has  settled  very  fairly,  and  very  successfully. 
As  early  as  1896,  Queensland  and  Japan  had  formulated  a 
Gentlemen's  Agreement  which  placed  terms  of  Japanese  re- 
striction on  equal  terms  with  immigrants  of  all  races.  In 
1905,  Australia  and  Japan  agreed  that  a  test  of  any  language 
might  be  given  to  incoming  immigrants  of  any  race,  to  de- 
termine their  eligibility  for  entrance.  In  Canada  and  New 
Zealand,  aliens  may  hold  property  and  become  naturalized 
without  discrimination  of  race."  These  are  the  policies  that 
have  been  successful,  and  these  only.  The  secret  of  their 
success  has  been  the  lack  of  racial  discrimination,  and  the 
tactful  regard  for  human  personality  which  they  display. 

'^  Britannica,  arc.  Migration. 

''  Foreign  Affairs,  Japan  and  Australia,  by  Piesse,  pp.  476-8. 
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There  can  be  no  more  convincing  argument  for  the  practi- 
cality of  Christ's  teachings  than  the  far-sighted  diplomacy 
of  the  British  Empire  with  respect  to  immigration.  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  as  effectively  closed  to  Jap- 
anese immigration  as  is  the  United  States;  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  achieved  their  results  by  v/ise  policies,  we  by  fool- 
ish. The  most  significant  fact  in  this  comparison  is  that  their 
policies,  with  something  of  the  Christ-like  spirit  within  them, 
have  been  successful,  while  ours,  lacking  entirely  the  evidence 
of  any  religion,  however  much  we  may  profess  our  belief  in 
that  religion,  have  failed  miserably. 

We  feel  that  the  practicality  of  Christ's  teachings  for  a 
solution  of  American-Japanese  relationships  can  no  longer  be 
questioned  even  by  the  most  dubious.  Christ's  teachings  are 
the  only  possible  and  the  only  sensible  tools  which  we  have 
found  for  this  extremely  difficult  piece  of  carpentry.  How 
then,  are  these  teachings  applicable?  As  we  stated  in  the 
introduction,  we  have  yet  to  face  the  question  of  naturaliza- 
tion, the  issue  arising  over  immigration,  and  lastly,  our  larger 
relationship  with  that  Japan  with  whom  we  hold  the  keys  to 
the  future  of  history.  The  solution,  therefore,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  threefold.  Firstly,  how  shall  we  treat  the  Japanese 
population  now  settled  in  the  United  States?  America  can 
no  longer  ignore  these  people  who  have  come  here  at  her  in- 
vitation and  under  her  laws.  In  the  Hght  of  recent  scientific 
research,  it  is  neither  sensible  nor  Christ-like  to  assume  that 
the  yellow  race  is  definitely  inferior  to  the  Nordic,  and  there- 
fore is  not  fit  for  citizenship.  I  say  again,  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  common  sense  to  deny  citizenship  to  Japanese 
aliens  on  the  grounds  of  racial  inferiority,  when  we  force  it 
upon  their  children  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  Let  us  be  reasonable.  These  aliens  are  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment  we  accord  other  immigrant  groups. 
A  sense  of  decency  and  fair  dealing,  and  a  regard  for  justice 
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and  international  good  faith,  require  us  to  give  the  Japanese 
in  this  country  equal  treatment  with  other  immigrants.  Love 
is  not  restricted  to  one  class ;  service  must  extend  beyond  one 
race, — or  we  have  not  advanced  one  whit  beyond  the  Scribes 
and  the  Pharisees  of  Jesus'  day.  God  pity  us,  if  with  all  the 
faults  of  our  civihzation,  we  presume  that  no  race  can  rise 
above  our  heights;  if  we  pretend  that  we  are  competent 
judges  of  our  fellow  creatures!  Jesus  Christ,  the  Oriental, 
would  knock  in  vain  today,  at  the  Golden  Gate.  He  would 
be  told  that  he  is  a  menace.  And  he  would  go  away,  sorrow- 
ing. 

In  many  cases,  our  treatment  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States  has  been  as  ridiculous  as  it  has  been  un-Christ- 
like.  With  the  whimsicality  of  an  obstinate  child,  we  have 
stressed  first,  the  inferiority  of  the  Japanese,  then,  their  su- 
periority. We  complain  of  their  clannish  manner,  but  agree 
that  they  are  pushing  socially  when  they  try  to  mingle  with 
us.  If  the  Japanese  sends  his  money  home,  we  accuse  him 
bitterly;  but  if  he  invests  it  in  land,  we  indict  him  as  the 
bearer  of  the  Yellow  Peril.''  And  above  all,  we  do  not  realize 
that  our  present  naturalization  law,  which  permits  only 
whites  and  Africans  to  become  citizens,  is  obsolete.  Fitness 
for  citizenship  is  not  a  matter  of  color,  but  of  personal  quali- 
ties. "Our  antiquated  law,  adopted  when  we  lived  in  a  world 
of  races  far  apart,  is  an  affront  now  to  more  than  half  the 
world."  *"  Let  us  with  all  due  haste,  endeavor  to  have  this 
law  changed.  It  is  not  only  an  affront  to  Oriental  nations, 
but  also  to  our  own  dignity  and  honor  as  a  nation.  Nothing 
is  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  founders  than  discrimi- 
natory legislation.  We  are  a  nation  that,  in  its  world-famous 
Declaration  of  Independence,  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all 
men,  pledged  our  sacred  honor  to  support  that  Declaration 

^'Kawakami,  Asia  at  the  Door,  pp.  42-3. 
'"  Annals,  American- Japanese  Relations,  p.  6. 
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with  life  and  fortune,  and  announced  pur  determination  to 
be  guided  by  a  "decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind." *^  We  are  the  last  nation  on  earth  that  can  afford  to 
stoop  to  a  policy  of  racial  discrimination. 

Secondly,  how  shall  we  treat  the  question  of  Japanese  im- 
migration? Let  us  again  accept  the  Christlike  solution, 
which,  we  have  found,  is  at  the  same  time  the  reasonable  and 
the  sensible  one.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  be  fair  to  our 
Pacific  coast  states.  Unrestricted  Asiatic  immigration  is  not 
sensible — nor  is  it  Christlike.  There  are  dangers  from  such 
immigration  which  are  based  on  sound  economic,  social,  and 
moral  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  the 
inherent  right  of  all  nations  to  impartial  treatment.  Our 
solution  must  be  absolutely  free  from  race  discrimination. 
These  two  conditions  must  be  filled  by  any  successful  solu- 
tion. At  present,  therefore,  the  best  plan  seems  to  be  to 
place  Japan  under  the  operations  of  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law  going  into  effect  July  1,  1927,  when 
the  new  quota  principle  (based  on  the  United  States  Census 
of  1920)  goes  into  effect  for  all  nations.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, slightly  less  than  150  Japanese  would  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  annually, — a  number  which  we  may  truth- 
fully say  is  negligible.*^  Not  only  are  the  Western  coast 
states  thereby  protected  from  Asiatic  immigration,  but  also, 
we  make  up  to  some  extent  our  deep  insult  to  Japan,  by  re- 
moving our  discriminatory  measure  against  her. 

We  must  realize  that  the  eflFects  of  the  Immigration  Bill 
have  been  most  deplorable.  In  Japan,  July  1,  1924,  was  ob- 
served throughout  the  land  as  "Humiliation  Day."  In 
Tokyo,  alone,  sixteen  great  mass  meetings  were  held.  On 
the  same  day,  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Diet  passed  brief 
resolutions  of  protest  deploring  the  exclusion  law  "not  only 

^^  Commission  on  Justice  and  Goodwill,  America  and  Asia,  p.  4. 
* 2  Johnson,  Japanese  Exclusion,  p.  81    (from  Gulick). 
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as  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  international  justice  and 
equality,  but  also  as  an  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  existed  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  for  the  past  seventy  years."  '^  "We  are  obhged 
to  admit  that  Congress  rendered  itself  guilty  of  a  very  futile 
and  discourteous  gesture  when  it  passed  the  exclusion  bill;** 
that  Congress  openly  flouted  the  accepted  methods  of  cour- 
teous international  intercourse;*^  and  that  such  an  action 
fully  deserves  the  biting  denunciation  of  the  Honorable 
Cyrus  E.  Woods,  "The  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  was,  in  my 
judgment,  an  international  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude, — 
a  disaster  to  American  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East,  a  disaster 
to  American  business,  a  disaster  to  religion  and  to  the  effective 
work  of  our  American  churches  in  Japan.  It  was  as  though 
the  Good  Samaritan  in  the  New  Testament  parable,  after  de- 
livering the  wounded  and  bleeding  traveler  to  the  inn-keeper 
with  a  gift  for  his  keep,  had  suddenly  drawn  off,  doubled  up 
his  fist  and  planted  a  stunning  blow  on  the  face  of  the  man  he 
had  just  succored.  Japan  was  bewildered,  disappointed,  dis- 
mayed, and  indignant.  She  could  hardly  believe  it."  *"  It  is 
obligatory  that  as  a  Christian  nation,  we  make  amends  for 
our  grievous  mistake.  The  incident  is  not  closed  until  it  is 
settled  justly  and  fairly.  Here  is  the  challenge  to  the  true 
American  spirit. 

Then,  finally,  we  are  faced  with  the  tremendous  question. 
How  shall  we  treat  that  Japan  which  with  us  holds  the  lead- 
ing role  of  the  coming  drama?  That  Japan  which  is  no 
longer  the  Japan  of  Japan,  but  the  Japan  of  the  world? 
What  are  our  relations  to  be  with  that  Japan  which  takes  as 
its  mission  the  harmonizing  of  Eastern  and  Western  civiliza- 

'*  Commission  on  Justice  and  Goodwill,  Re-establishment  of  Right  Relations,  p.  7. 
**  Outlook,  The  Shadow  on  International  Friendship. 
^'  Johnson,  Japanese  Exclusion,  p.  67. 
«« Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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tions  in  order  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  the  world?  *^ 
That  Japan  whom  we  have  so  deeply  insulted,  that  upon  her 
willingness  to  forget  may  hinge  the  future  of  Western  civili- 
zation? That  Japan  with  whom  we  might  have  worked  in 
co-operation,  had  we  not  willfully  thrown  away  our  oppor- 
tunity? '* 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  the  willingness  of  the  American  citizen  to  do  a  little 
research  work  for  the  actual  facts.  After  that,  we  declare 
with  Viscount  Bryce  that  "What  all  the  nations  now  need  is 
a  public  opinion  which  shall  in  every  nation  give  more  con- 
stant thought  and  keener  attention  to  international  poHcy, 
and  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane."  ^°  Rauschenbusch  expresses 
practically  the  same  idea  in  his  plan  for  the  Christianizing  of 
the  social  order  by  multiplying  "the  number  of  minds  who 
have  turned  in  conscious  repentance  from  the  old  maxims, 
the  old  admirations,  and  the  old  desires,  and  have  accepted 
for  good  and  all  the  Christian  law  with  all  that  it  implies  for 
modern  conditions.  When  we  have  a  suflScient  body  of  such, 
the  old  order  will  collapse."  ™ 

"Religion,  therefore — defined  as  'the  personal  adjustment 
of  man  to  the  universe' — is  to  be  the  greatest  common  de- 
nominator in  international  society  to  enable  men  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  realize  their  common  brotherhood. 
When  men  of  all  nations  have  harmonized  their  lives  with 
this  universe  and  are  intent  on  understanding  its  laws,  they 
may  be  able  to  hear  the  'still  small  voice'  that  can  explain  all 
mysteries  and  reconcile  all  differences.  They  may  then  Uve 
in  one  true  brotherhood  and  work  out  successfully  the  stu- 
pendous problems  of  international  society."  °^ 

*^  Masaota,  Japan  to  America,  p.  2. 

«8 Outlook,  How  Japan  Took  It  (quoted  from  Woods). 

*' Bryce,  International  Relations,  p.  264. 

"•  Rauschenbusch,  Christianizing  the  Social  Order,  p.  46J. 

•^  Brown,  International  Society,  pp.  167-8. 
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'We  feel  once  more  the  tremendous  personality  of  the  man 
Roosevelt  in  his  words,  "We  have  no  choice,  we  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world.  That  has  been  determined  for  us  by  fate,  by 
the  march  of  events.  We  have  to  play  that  part.  All  that 
we  can  decide  is  whether  we  shall  play  it  well  or  ill."  ^^ 

America,  the  hour  has  struck!  The  stage  is  set.  The 
world  waits  for  the  drama.    Will  you  play  ill  or  well? 

'*  Quoted,  Steiner,  Japanese  Invasion,  p.  195. 
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CHINA  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

An  Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the 
Problems  of  Modern  China 

And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him. 

And  the  superscription  of  his  accusation  was  written  over, 

THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 
And  with  him  they  crucify  two  thieves;  the  one  on  the 

right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 
And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith. 
And  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors. 
And  they  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads, 

and  saying,  Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and 

buildest  it  in  three  days. 
Save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross.  ^ 


nr^ 


Z'  ^  "SHE  spirit  of  Christ  outlived  that  sad  hour.  It  spread 
westward  over  two  continents,  permeated  the  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  life  of  the  restless  white  race,  and 
now  two  thousand  years  later  seeks  its  own  in  the  Orient 
from  whence  it  came.  Yet  scoffers  today,  no  less  than  in 
those  days,  stand  babbling  of  that  which  they  know  not,  bab- 
bling of  the  rational,  the  seen;  scarcely  knowing  that  in  the 
world  today,  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  philos- 
ophy, the  great  guiding  power,  the  thing  men  seek  after,  is 
the  unseen  rather  than  the  seen,  the  spiritual  rather  than  the 
material. 

In  applying  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  affairs  of  China 
there  are  two  basic  problems.  The  first  problem  is  that  of 
presenting  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  force;  the  second,  is  that 
of  applying  Christian  teachings  to  the  specific  problems  of  a 
nation. 

iMark  XV,  25-30. 
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China  today  is  a  nation  of  435,000,000  souls  with  the  most 
venerable  civilization  the  world  has  ever  known.  Yet  that 
nation  today  is  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  old  and 
accept  the  new.  For  more  than  four  thousand  years  that  na- 
tion has  developed  under  influences  of  the  highest  order.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years,  however,  the  civilization 
of  China  has  tended  toward  conservatism  and  exclusiveness. 
Today  over  an  area  embracing  4,300,000  square  miles  there 
are  3  5,000,000  citizens  who  can  read  and  400,000,000  who 
cannot.  In  China  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory  to  each  mile  of  railway,  more  than  fifty 
square  miles  to  each  mile  of  telegraph  line,  less  than  one  tele- 
phone for  each  four  hundred  of  the  population,^  less  than 
one  motor  vehicle  to  each  two  thousand  of  population.  As 
late  as  1875  twenty-five  miles  of  railway  were  torn  up  at 
Woosung  by  enraged  natives  because  the  railway  desecrated 
or  threatened  to  desecrate  the  graves  of  the  sacred  dead.  The 
spirit  of  ancestor  worship  permeates  all  religious  thought  of 
historic  China,  and  Chinese  civilization  has  largely  perpetu- 
ated itself  through  the  inherent  strength  of  the  family  unit. 
The  exclusiveness  of  the  once  vast  empire  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated when  we  consider  that  until  recently  there  were 
millions  of  Chinese  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man.  The  ab- 
ject poverty  of  the  people  becomes  real  to  us  only  when  we 
know  that  there  are  millions  of  them  living  as  animals  on  rude 
rafts  in  the  rivers,  in  holes  in  clay-banks,  or  in  rude  skin  tents 
upon  the  wide  plains.  Their  helplessness  is  keenly  realized 
when  we  are  told  upon  good  authority  that  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  of  them  have  perished  in  a  single  storm,  and  that 
the  frequent  famines  take  toll  in  millions  of  lives. 

2  World  Peace  Foundation,  China  Today,  p.  417. 
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Better  transportation,  a  coordination  of  markets,  better 
sanitation,  agricultural  and  mineral  development,  and  mod- 
ern methods  of  flood  control  applied  to  the  problem  would 
largely  prevent  this  appalling  loss  of  life  and  this  condition  of 
hopeless  poverty  and  misery.  A  consideration  of  the  suffering 
involved  in  these  backward  conditions  brings  the  problem 
into  very  close  relationship  with  Christianity.  For  every  man 
who  is  moved  by  the  desire  to  aid  humanity  in  distress,  who 
desires  not  only  to  attain  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  thought 
for  himself,  but  to  see  the  whole  world  bettered,  there  is  but 
one  answer.  And  that  answer  is  that  the  sympathy,  the  labor, 
the  money,  and  the  love  of  every  Christian  must  reach  beyond 
the  sea  to  a  race  which,  while  as  proud,  as  able,  and  far  older 
than  his  own,  is  faced  with  a  problem  that  challenges  all  his 
Christian  principles. 

From  a  purely  materialistic  point  of  view  it  is  economically 
imperative  that  the  civilized  world  aid  in  the  reclamation  and 
reformation  of  China;  so  that  not  only  more  Chinese  may 
live,  and  hve  far  better,  but  also  that  more  may  contribute 
their  share  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Both  from  a  religious 
and  an  economic  standpoint  the  West  is  justified  in  taking  its 
methods,  its  culture,  and  its  religion  to  the  East,  even  though 
in  doing  so  it  may  be  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  numerically 
superior  race  weapons  dangerous  to  itself. 

In  doing  this  the  West  must  expect  to  be  accused  of  domi- 
nation. It  is  true  that  the  Western  nations  have  enjoyed  a 
period  of  domination  in  the  East,  but  compared  with  the  cen- 
turies that  have  passed,  that  dominance  has  been  brief,  and  it 
seems  likely  to  recede  of  its  own  accord.  White  domination 
compared  with  Mongol  domination  has  been  more  mild,  more 
brief,  and  the  benefits  are  incomparable.  Certain  interests 
may  have  exploited  the  Chinese,  some  business  interests  may 
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have  seemed  callous  and  unsympathetic,  and  a  handful  may 
have  lowered  themselves  to  opium  smuggling,  coolie  traffic, 
and  kindred  vices.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget 
that  many  white  men  and  women  have  gone  to  the  Orient  to 
face  hardship  and  even  death,  and  that  one  great  American 
corporation  has  built  in  China  a  great  monument  to  itself 
dedicated  "to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  through- 
out the  world.'"  It  is  these  men  and  women  with  their  greater 
vision  who  have  played  the  great  part  in  the  dealings  of  the 
East  with  the  West,  and  it  is  they  who  symbolize  the  Good 
Will  of  the  Occident  toward  a  nation  which  can  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  live  a  life  of  isolation. 

The  western  world  takes  this  stand  not  unaware  of  the 
many  great  inherent  virtues  of  the  Chinese  people;  not  with 
any  intention  of  denying  honor  and  respect  to  their  civiliza- 
tion. The  West  views  with  the  deepest  admiration  the  inher- 
ent strength  of  the  Chinese  intellect,  the  quieter,  more  sus- 
tained ways  of  Chinese  life,  the  strong  family  ties,  and  the 
many  other  virtues  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  keenly  aware  with  the  passing  of  each  day  that  the 
great  exchange  of  culture  between  the  East  and  West  in  the 
course  of  time  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  both.  But  the  ex- 
change must  take  place ;  the  Occident,  as  the  more  powerful, 
must  demand  it.  It  is  a  demand  as  deep  as  civilization  itself; 
it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  trends  in  human  history.  Although 
it  might  mean  the  extinction  of  the  white  race,  that  race  of 
necessity  would  still  demand  it.  The  oriental  mind  errs  greatly 
when  it  believes  itself  able  to  return  to  the  civilization  of  yes- 
terday. Mahatma  Gandhi  has  made  that  dream  very  real  in 
India  by  the  force  of  his  great  personality.  In  1899  and  1900 

2  China  Mission  Year  Book,  1916,  Rockefeller  Foundation  Charter,  pp.  524-25. 
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this  return  was  a  very  real  hope  in  China,  but  it  fell  with  the 
ill-starred  Prince  Tuan.  Today  the  citizens  of  New  China 
neither  dream  of  a  return  to  their  old  culture  nor  desire  it. 
Unbound  feet,  the  benefits  of  western  science,  the  beginning 
of  an  educational  system,  greater  and  greater  use  of  modern 
exchange  methods  are  institutions  that  will  never  leave  China. 
The  liberal  Chinese  err  only  in  the  belief  that  China  may  yet 
somehow,  someway,  isolate  herself. 

A  nationalistic,  rationalistic  dream  has  fastened  itself  upon 
the  country.  This  dream,  though  highly  to  be  admired,  is  not 
yet  fully  understood  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  They  have 
been  able  to  see  China  as  a  nation,  but  not  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
cooperative  whole,  the  world.  Swinging  temporarily  from  a 
strong  metaphysical  basis  they  have  been  so  completely 
blinded  by  the  material  structure,  and  the  pomp  of  western 
civilization,  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  Unseen,  the 
greater  things  of  the  Spirit  which  makes  all  things,  even  the 
material,  possible,  and  to  which  all  material  things  are  but 
"sounding  brass."  Even  we  in  America  are  having  difficulty 
in  keeping  our  feet  on  the  ground,  though  we  are  deeply  con- 
scious that  somewhere  under  our  feet  there  is  solid  ground, 
and  eventually  we  shall  turn  resolutely  to  basic  things  again. 
Young  China,  taking  over  the  results  of  our  material  civiliza- 
tion, sees  only  the  material,  and  attaches  no  significance  to 
the  basis  upon  which  this  civilization  has  developed  and  rests. 
That  the  East  has  not  clearly  understood  western  civilization 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  dean  of 
the  National  Peking  University,  who,  as  the  "Father  of  the 
Chinese  Renaissance,"  readily  acknowledges  the  debt  of  New 
China  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries  but  doubts  the  source  of 
the  fine  spirit  that  made  their  contributions  possible,  and 
questions  the  ability  of  Christianity  to  survive  the  extreme 
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spirit  of  nationalism  to  be  found  in  China  as  well  as  the 
rationalism  which  the  missionaries  introduced  along  with 
western  learning.*  This  attitude  by  so  learned  a  man  reveals 
at  once  two  things:  first,  the  superficiality  at  present  of  New 
China's  absorption  of  western  civilization;  and  second,  the 
strong  spirit  of  racialism  existing  in  China,  which  the  Chinese 
mistake  for  nationalism. 

It  is  true  that  this  strong  race  has  in  the  past  easily  absorbed 
all  other  races  coming  under  its  influence.  It  is  true  that  it 
killed  Zoroastrianism,  Manicheism,  and  even  Nestorian 
Christianity,  but  it  did  not  fully  throttle  Catholicism.  For 
four  centuries  it  persecuted  Buddhism.  Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism,  Manicheism,  and  even  Nestorian  Christianity  are 
Asiatic  in  their  development.  Christianity  as  it  developed  in 
Europe  has  come  to  emphasize  a  way  of  life  for  the  masses; 
it  has  developed  along  lines  peculiar  to  itself,  and  has  become 
an  integral  part,  may  I  say  a  very  basic  part,  of  that  culture 
that  made  western  material  civilization  possible.  While 
Christianity  embraces  all  the  spiritual  tenets  of  the  oriental 
religions,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  religion  of  action.  The  ques- 
tion pertinently  arises,  can  China  adopt  modern  civilization 
with  its  railroads,  its  factories,  its  automobiles,  and  its  radio, 
and  yet  retain  a  patriarchial  religion  based  on  the  family? 
Can  she  adopt  a  purely  material  civilization  without  a  higher 
vision  and  live?  Lastly,  can  she  adopt  a  material  civilization 
which  is  directly  the  product  of  Christianity  per  se,  and  not 
in  time  herself  become  intrinsically  Christian?  In  Japan  where 
modern  methods  have  passed  their  superficial  stage  of  adop- 
tion and  are  undergoing  a  second  stage  of  genuine  absorption, 
we  find  religious  leaders  becoming  more   appreciative  of 

^  Forum,  July,  1927,  China  and  Christianity,  pp.  1-2. 
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Christianity  as  such.  Many  of  its  tenets  are  being  adopted  or 
taken  over  in  one  form  or  another.  Professor  Anesaki,  a  prom- 
inent Japanese  savant,  is  quoted  as  follows: 

We  Buddhists  are  ready  to  accept  Christianity; 
nay,  our  faith  in  Buddha  is  faith  in  Christ.^ 

This  view  requires,  of  course,  the  broadest  interpretation 
of  Christianity;  but  it  brings  to  view  not  only  some  of  the 
desirable  features  of  a  Chinese  Christian  Church,  but  also 
points  to  a  Chinese  Christian  Church  as  a  possible  solution 
should  Chinese  racialism  refuse  steadfastly  to  accept  Christ- 
ianity on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  foreign  reUgion.  Indeed,  as 
Dean  Inge  has  remarked,  it  might  result  in  loss  of  the  name 
Christian.  He  questions  whether  this  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Divine  Founder,  but  recalls  the  words  of  Christ: 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.* 

I  am  not  seeking  to  defend  the  idea  of  Christianity  losing 
its  identity;  rather  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  rational 
basis  for  western  civilization  is  Christianity,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  any  nation  adopting  western  methods  will  likely 
come  to  a  period  of  spiritual  groping  in  which  it  will  be  led 
to  adopt  in  part  at  least  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  China  is 
now  passing  through  such  a  period. 

The  Occident  has  added  to  this  confusion  of  the  Chinese. 
It  sent  to  China  not  a  unified  church,  but  an  establishment  of 
many  houses.  The  Chinese  have  been  bewildered  by  the  many 
fronts  of  its  missionary  effort.  They  have  not  always  seen 
beneath  the  mere  wordiness  of  creeds  and  grasped  the  deep 
principles  that  are  back  of  and  higher  than  creeds.  This  ob- 

^  Forum,  Sept.,  1927,  The  Future  of  Christian  Missions,  p.  327. 
"Matthew  VII,  21. 
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scurity  is  also  partly  due  to  missionary  leaders  of  narrow 
vision  in  foreign  fields.  China  needs  not  good  Methodists, 
Catholics,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  as  missionaries,  but  rather 
good  Christians.  Were  the  Christian  establishments  able  to 
present  a  united  front,  it  would  relieve  New  China  of  one  of 
her  most  difficult  problems  and  minimize  animosities.  The 
Occident  fights  and  bickers  over  matters  of  dogma  and  creed 
without  creating  any  very  wide  gulf  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  only  the  uninstructed  observer,  who  being  unable  to 
see  below  the  superficial  surface,  unable  therefore  to  puncture 
our  pride  and  our  prejudices  in  maintaining  creeds,  is  be- 
wildered. 

Having  sketched  the  problem,  the  next  step  is  to  apply  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  Chinese  temperament  and 
conditions  as  they  exist  today.  The  population  of  China  is 
essentially  of  one  stock.  Professor  Hornbeck  says  more  than 
ninety  percent  of  the  population  is  Chinese  with  family  his- 
tories that  go  back  into  the  dim  centuries.^  There  is  no  dis- 
tinguishable "alien"  strain.  Four  other  racial  elements  are  rep- 
resented within  the  Republic,  besides  the  "Han"  or  Chinese 
race,  but  these  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  The  Man- 
chus  number  some  10,000,000  of  inhabitants.  There  are 
roughly  6,000,000  Tibetans,  2,000,000  Mongols,  and  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  number  of  Mohammedans.  The  coun- 
try is  peculiarly  Chinese,  and  it  is  to  the  Chinese  temperament 
that  Christ's  teachings  must  be  applied. 

The  Chinese  people  are  extremely  provincial  in  their  out- 
look. Many  of  them  have  never  been  outside  their  particular 
province  or  village.  Their  ideas  and  their  outlook  upon  life 
are  limited  to  the  region  to  which  the  family  and  the  clan 

'  World  Peace  Foundation,  China  Today,  pp.  418-21. 
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belong.  They  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  political  organization, 
since  most  of  them  must  be  content  to  live  under  the  rule  of 
the  patriarch  or  father.  Their  towns  or  villages  are  usually 
made  up  of  several  related  families,  and  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
village  is  the  most  venerable  and  able  kinsman  of  the  family 
or  clan.  Around  this  center  a  generation  of  peaceful  life  re- 
volves, to  be  broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  patriarch.  Into 
such  a  village  or  town  the  Chinese  children  are  born.  Steeped 
in  tradition,  mellowed  by  their  close  association  with  the  soil, 
and  limited  in  their  outlook  they  grow  to  manhood  or  wo- 
manhood. Most  Chinese  are  monogamous  because  they  can 
support  only  one  wife.  The  children  attend  the  patriarchal 
school,  taught  usually  by  the  patriarch,  but  they  are  early 
withdrawn  to  take  their  places  in  the  fields.  Simple,  quiet,  en- 
dowed with  a  rich  sense  of  humor  the  Chinese  are  a  likeable, 
tractable  people;  but  once  excited  they  are  not  able  to  think 
very  deeply,  and  are  often  easily  led.  The  result  is  that  the 
quiet  murmur  of  a  sunny  street  may  quickly  be  shaken  by  a 
temptest,  if  the  occasion  arises  and  a  leader  is  present. 

The  Chinese  are  calloused  to  suffering  and  death.  They  spend 
their  Hves  in  a  grim  fight  for  a  bare  subsistence.  They  see 
plague,  famine,  flood,  and  storm  sweep  from  their  powerless 
hands  those  nearest  them.  They  have  come  to  be  happy  fatal- 
ists by  nature,  and  bow  low  and  long  before  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  with  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  that  holds  the 
westerner  in  awe.  Living  so  close  always  to  the  dead,  they  be- 
hold the  invisible  world  as  all  about  them.  Out  of  it  comes 
good  or  evil,  plenty  or  famine,  drought  or  flood,  calm  or 
storm,  good  health  or  illness;  into  it  goes  the  aged  patriarch, 
the  children,  their  friends,  their  wives  or  husbands.  The  in- 
visible is  itself  partly  good,  partly  evil.  To  the  good  they  com- 
mend themselves,  while  vainly  attempting  to  placate  the  evil. 
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One  sees  them  in  smoky,  crowded  temples  bowing  before  the 
grinning  Joss,  while  their  cash  clatters  in  the  temple  box. 
Along  the  narrow  streets  they  come  bearing  their  dead  to  the 
hideous  shriek  of  a  Chinese  band  in  order  that  the  evil  spirits 
may  be  frightened  away.  In  the  dim  streets  at  twilight  the 
stooped  figures  of  women  are  applying  the  flames  to  carefully 
folded  papers  thrust  through  with  many  holes,  while  they 
chant  in  mournful  monotones  that  the  devils  may  be  fright- 
ened away  from  their  dead.  Before  the  big  liners  winding 
their  way  up  the  Yangtse  to  Shanghai  numerous  Chinese 
junks  dart,  clipping  across  their  bows,  attempting  to  evade 
the  devils  that  pursue  them  and  leave  them  on  the  "foreign 
devils'  "  boat.  Superstition  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  character 
of  the  Chinese.  Patient,  industrious,  stocial,  fatalistic,  the  most 
characteristic  trait  of  the  Chinese  is  endurance.  They  endure 
hardship,  privation,  discomfort,  and  physical  pain.  They  are 
not  readily  susceptible  to  disease.  They  are  individualists,  al- 
though the  family  or  clan  is  the  unit  of  social  life.  In  busi- 
ness they  are  by  nature  shrewd.  Professor  Hornbeck  has  ably 
stated  it  when  he  says,  "In  financial  transactions  the  Chinese 
coolie  is  hard  to  beat;  the  Chinese  merchant  is  unbeatable;  a 
Chinese  official  can  only  be  beaten  by  a  Chinese  official."^  In 
private  transactions,  once  a  bargain  has  been  struck  they  are 
on  the  whole  exceptionally  honest  and  dependable,  but  in  pol- 
itics and  official  life  corruption  openly  flourishes. 

In  China  we  must  face  lack  of  discipline,  carelessness,  in- 
exactness, a  philosophy  of  "good  enough,"  or  "never  mind," 
and  "all  right."  Optimistic  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  the 
Chinese  are  always  ready  to  take  a  chance.  A  pacific  people 
by  nature,  they  are  not  unmilitary,  and  Chinese  history  re- 

^  World  Peace  Foundation,  China  Today,  p.  419. 
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cords  its  share  of  revolts  and  dynastic  overturns.  More  than 
eighty  percent  of  the  Chinese  today  are  farmers  using  the 
crude  methods  and  crude  implements  of  their  forefathers.' 
They  are  not  insusceptible  to  new  ideas,  but  they  very  often 
insist  on  applying  them  in  their  own  peculiar  manner.  It  is 
possible  to  tell  the  average  Chinese  what  to  do,  but  to  tell  him 
how  to  do  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Race  persistence  has 
always  tended  and  will  always  tend  to  give  everything  to 
which  they  place  their  hands  the  distinct  Chinese  impress. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have  as  a  race  absorbed  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  Chinese  nationalism  of  to- 
day is  merely  the  Chinese  racialism  of  yesterday  in  a  new  dress. 
In  it,  bound  up  in  one  compact  little  bundle,  we  have  all  the 
endurance,  the  persistency,  and  innate  strength  of  the  Chinese 
character  for  ages  past.  All  that  is  new  about  it  is  its  garb  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  exerting  itself. 

Prior  to  1911  China  was  an  imperialized  group  of  semi- 
autonomous  provinces.  The  Emperor  appointed  viceroys  or 
governors  who  collected  taxes  and  kept  order.  With  an 
abundance  of  precept  and  maxim,  the  legislation  and  police 
regulation  required  for  the  vast  empire  were  at  a  minimum. 
With  a  government  enlarged  from  the  family  unit,  China 
has  been  the  least  governed  nation  in  history.  In  1911 
through  a  series  of  local  revolts  terminating  centuries  of  dry 
rot,  the  Manchu  overlordship  crumbled  on  the  death  of  one 
of  the  most  able  and  capable  rulers  of  all  time,  the  Empress 
Dowager  Tzu  Hsi.  Since  that  time  China  has  been  largely  a 
series  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  provinces  ruled  by  local 
military  lords.  In  many  sections  it  seemed  as  if  orderly  gov- 
ernment had  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  most  peaceful  districts 

9  World  Peace  Foundation,  China  Today,  p.  419. 
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were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  open  ports  where  the  powers 
enforced  order  under  provisions  of  the  treaty  rights. 

The  decay  which  brought  about  the  Manchu  downfall 
was  of  long  standing  and  the  collapse  was  due  to  several 
causes.  First,  it  was  due  to  the  Chinese  hatred  of  their  Manchu 
overlords.  The  second  cause  was  the  forcing  of  commercial 
intercourse  by  outside  powers,  accompanied  by  wars  in  which 
the  Manchu  weakness  stood  clearly  revealed.  The  third,  is 
the  infiltration  of  modern  ideas  and  methods  through  trade 
and  Chinese  who  had  been  abroad.  Fourth,  there  were  certain 
deep-seated  undercurrents  within  China  herself  that  were 
indicative  of  change  after  years  of  arrested  development. 
Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  was  the  work  of 
the  missionaries.  China  is  today  in  a  state  of  transition,  but 
not  of  chaos  as  is  popularly  believed.  It  is  probably  a  conser- 
vative estimate  that  one-half  of  China's  immense  population 
is  living  the  life  common  to  the  country  during  the  days  of 
the  Manchus,  so  tenacious  is  the  Chinese  character. 

Missionary  effort  in  China  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  New 
China  movement  now  sweeping  over  the  nation.  The  history 
of  missionary  effort  is  one  of  eminent  successes.  There  have 
been  blunders  and  failures.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been 
many  "duds"  shipped  to  China  in  the  way  of  missionaries 
and  eventually  shipped  home  again;  but  in  a  country  where 
everything  was  to  be  done,  even  the  least  able,  if  willing, 
might  contribute  to  the  glorious  whole.  To  know  how  to 
apply  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  Orient  we  must  know 
something  of  these  efforts  in  the  past,  and  the  motives  guid- 
ing them.  Although  Christianity  is  charged  with  having  been 
made  the  tool  of  imperial  interests,  the  guiding  motive  behind 
western  missionary  efforts  in  the  Orient  has  not  been  any 
conscious  endeavor  to  further  imperial  interests,  but  rather 
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the  simple,  praise-worthy  instinct  to  help  in  distress.  The 
Westerner  was  appalled  at  the  suffering  he  saw.  The  instinct 
to  help  is  the  key-motive  of  the  Christian  religion  of  the 
West,  and  the  guiding  motive  that  brought  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  China.  To  some  extent  pride  in  our  institutions 
has  entered  in,  and  to  that  extent  we  are  guilty  of  the  spirit 
of  superiority  of  which  the  Chinese  accuse  us;  but  ever  so 
casual  a  reading  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
with  the  outside  world  during  the  nineteenth  century  will 
reveal  a  Chinese  pride  equally  arrogant.^" 

Christianity  first  entered  China  during  the  Tang  Dynasty 
(618-960  A.D.) .  In  720  A.D.  the  Nestorian  Christians  estab- 
lished an  archbishopric  at  Nanking,  then  the  capital.  The 
movement  soon  dwindled,  leaving  no  appreciable  results, 
strangled  as  Dr.  Hu  Shih  says  by  Chinese  aversion  to  any- 
thing not  Chinese.  During  the  Sung  Dynasty  (960-1260) 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  attempted,  but  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  Franciscans  established  mis- 
sions in  China.  The  Mongols  were  replaced  by  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  whose  emperors  soon  found  the  presence  of  the 
Franciscans  in  the  empire  intolerable,  especially  when  the 
customary  demands  of  the  pope  came  to  be  understood,  and 
the  Franciscans  were  suppressed.^^  The  Jesuits  came  in  during 
the  late  Mings  and  remained  until  1773  when  the  order  was 
suppressed  by  the  pope.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  Cathol- 
icism was  present  in  China  from  this  time  on,  persecuted  at 
times,  tolerated  at  others.  During  these  early  efforts  of  the 
Church  to  gain  a  foothold  in  China,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Christian  Church  in  Europe  was  passing  through  the 
bigotry  and  pretension  of  the  Middle  Ages,  only  to  be  fol- 

^o  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia,  pp.  156-157. 
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lowed  by  the  Protestant  Revolt  and  the  Counter  Reforma- 
tion. It  may  be  supposed  that  something  of  this  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  pretension  was  transplanted  to  China  and  con- 
tributed to  the  failure.  Inter-factional  quarrels  and  lack  of 
support  at  home  were  also  contributing  causes.  It  would  be 
a  grave  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  these  efforts  were 
without  fruit.  CathoHc  communicants  in  China  today  num- 
ber around  two  million  souls,  while  Protestant  converts  num- 
ber less  than  a  fourth  of  that.  To  estimate  Catholic  work 
from  the  time  of  Ricci  until  1860  would  be  a  diflScult  task, 
for  during  that  period  China  was  a  closed  door. 

Protestant  missionary  eflFort  begins  with  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  first  the  missionaries  lacked  any  basis  of  contact. 
They  did  not  know  the  Chinese  language,  nor  could  they 
secure  Chinese  teachers.  Moreover  foreigners  were  barred 
from  the  country,  much  less  allowed  to  teach  and  found  mis- 
sions. It  remained  for  Robert  Morrison,  an  Englishman, 
whose  missionary  labors  began  in  the  American  "go-downs" 
at  Canton  in  1807,  to  insert  the  opening  wedge.  Morrison  al- 
most immediately  began  work  upon  a  Chinese  dictionary 
and  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese.  But 
the  work  was  slow,  for  Morrison  himself  had  first  to  master 
the  difficult  Chinese  language,  and  his  teachers  and  helpers 
were  subject  to  severe  punishment,  even  death,  should  they 
be  apprehended.  Morrison  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  em- 
ployed as  interpreter  for  the  East  India  Company,  and  under 
their  orders  his  dictionary  was  printed;  but  when  sections  of 
his  New  Testament  in  Chinese,  secretly  printed,  began  to  ap- 
pear in  England,  the  directorate  of  the  company  was  panic 
stricken  lest  the  Chinese  should  cut  off  the  trade  at  Canton. 
This  danger  was  averted,  and  thereafter  missionaries  arriving 
at  Canton  found  a  dictionary   and    a   New   Testament   in 
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Chinese.  From  this  time  on  missionaries  commonly  served  as 
interpreters  and  translators  at  Canton.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment used  missionaries  in  this  capacity,  and  our  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  China  very  happily  reflects  this  wholesome  influ- 
ence. Morrison  served  as  interpreter  and  translator  for  the  ill- 
fated  Lord  Amherst  Mission  sent  by  the  British  government 
to  Peking  in  1816.  He  seems  also  to  have  rendered  service  to 
the  Roberts  Mission  sent  out  from  the  United  States  between 
1832-34,  which  framed  commercial  treaties  with  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  and  Muscat.  In  1843,  following  the  Opium 
War,  Great  Britain  signed  the  first  formal  treaty  with  the 
Celestial  Empire.  In  1844  the  United  States  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Wanghia  through  the  services  of  Caleb  Cushing.^^ 
Two  missionaries,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman  and  Rev.  Peter  Par- 
ker, served  the  Cushing  Mission  as  secretaries  and  interpre- 
ters. It  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  Treaty  of 
Wanghia  granted  to  foreigners  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
Chinese  books  and  employing  Chinese  teachers,  and  that 
Western  churches,  cemeteries,  and  hospitals  were  allowed  in 
treaty  ports.  At  the  same  time  the  treaty  made  it  obligatory 
upon  the  Chinese  government  to  defend  these  settlements. 
Thus  in  1844  China  was  reopened  to  western  culture  and 
religion.  This  cultural  influence  was  destined  to  work  much 
faster  than  the  commercial  influence  in  China.  By  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  these  privileges  were  extended  to  all  the 
powers  having  treaties  with  China,  and  the  main  features  of 
the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  soon  came  to  be  embodied  in  nearly 
all  formal  treaties  of  China  with  other  powers.  About  the 
same  time  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  with  China  providing 
for  the  entry  into  the  Celestial  Empire  of  missionaries  from 

12  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia,  pp.  145-171. 
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the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  treaties  of  1858-60  with 
the  Powers  formally  opened  China  to  Christianity.  The  actual 
opening  was  accompanied  by  difficulties  and  controversies. 
Local  opposition  by  the  gentry  and  the  literati  was  encount- 
ered on  every  side;  and  this  local  aristocracy  swayed  the 
masses,  and  all  but  dictated  to  the  Manchu  overlords.  Facing 
constant  opposition  the  missionaries  brought  to  China  hos- 
pitals, sanitation,  and  a  new  sense  of  morality.  Most  of  all 
they  brought  mission  schools  teaching  western  learning.  An- 
son Burlingame,  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  American  min- 
isters to  China,  adopted  the  policy  of  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  missionaries  in  China;  and  the  favor  with  which 
China  regards  the  United  States  today  must  be  credited  to 
Burlingame  and  such  able  missionary-officials  as  Samuel  Wells 
Williams,  W.  A.  P.  Martin  and  others.  Perhaps  the  best-in- 
formed man  upon  Chinese  affairs  in  the  American  state  de- 
partment is  Tyler  Dennet,  who  understands  China  from  the 
viewpoint  both  of  the  missionary  and  the  diplomat. 

On  the  whole  the  missionary  effort  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
when  the  difficulties  are  considered.  On  the  other  hand  even 
a  friendly  critic  must  see  that  there  has  been  too  much  de- 
nominationalism,  and  some  deep-seated  feeling  between  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  forces.  Formalism  and  creeds  have  in  some 
cases  obscured  the  common  goal  and  served  only  to  confuse 
the  Chinese.  In  other  cases  missionaries  seem  never  to  have 
gotten  down  to  their  problem,  but  have  linked  themselves 
with  the  official  classes  and  commercial  classes  of  the  treaty 
ports.  This  superior  attitude  has  galled  the  proud  Chinese 
and  has  given  rise  to  a  spirit  of  antagonism  and  resentment. 
The  missionaries  sent  out  were  in  some  cases  poorly  equipped 
for  their  work;  some  sought  travel  and  adventure;  others 
were  too  easily  lulled  to  sleep  by  an  easy-going  people,  who 
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received  them,  tolerated  them,  and  remained  impervious  to 
the  few  feeble  eflForts  exerted.  Other  missionaries  went  into 
the  interior,  fought  flood  and  famine,  built  schools,  minis- 
tered to  the  sick,  established  refuges  for  the  orphan,  the  blind, 
and  the  leper.  The  nineteenth  century  blazes  with  such 
worthy  names  as  Morrison,  Bridgman,  Milne,  Williams, 
Gutzlaflf,  Martin,  and  Jackson. 

How  then  shall  we  approach  the  problem  of  China  today 
— the  China  of  the  transition  stage,  half  old,  half  new,  and 
shot  through  with  a  newly  awakened  racialism?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  time  for  any  superior  attitude  is  past.  Our  mission- 
aries as  a  class  need  to  be  skilled  in  the  practical  sciences;  they 
need  to  be  diplomats,  as  well  as  educated  Christians.  Every 
community,  every  locality  in  China  presents  its  individual 
challenge;  every  individual  contains  in  his  particular  person- 
ality the  potentialities  of  the  New  China  of  tomorrow.  If 
anything,  it  is  possible  that  the  future  of  China  rests  more 
with  the  coolie  sleeping  upon  his  mat  in  the  gutter  than 
with  the  politically  ambitious  man  who  sleeps  in  a  palace.  The 
Occident  owes  it  to  its  culture  and  to  its  future  welfare  to 
send  its  best  into  the  Orient.  The  life  of  its  representative 
will  not  be  a  life  of  ease;  but  rather,  one  of  hardship.  Only 
so  far  as  these  cultural  and  religious  envoys  succeed  in  build- 
ing for  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Chinese  people,  will  Christianity  and  modern  culture  ad- 
vance. Today  there  are  less  than  400,000  foreigners  in  China. 
How  many  of  them  regard  their  stay  and  their  mission  as  a 
temporary  employment?  We  need  missionaries  who  have  no 
other  idea  than  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  China  as  Morri- 
son, Milne,  Gutzlaff,  Williams,  and  Jackson  did.  When  the 
missionaries  have  been  the  most  needed  they  too  often  have 
been  recalled  to  places  of  safety,  while  their  followers,  little 
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less  hated,  have  had  to  face  ignominy  and  torture,  if  not 
death. 

It  is  only  by  unremitting  efforts  that  missionaries  will  come 
to  know  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  only  through  knowing  them 
and  winning  their  respect  that  the  principles  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  can  be  instilled  into  the  Chinese  mind.  We  must  give 
the  Chinese  the  bare,  bold  principles  upon  which  Christianity 
is  based,  clothe  these  principles  with  love  and  sympathy,  and 
allow  the  Chinese  to  build  along  their  own  lines;  for  in  no 
country  in  the  world  is  so  powerful  and  so  aggressive  a  race 
consciousness  to  be  overcome.  We  cannot  reform  the  Chinese 
from  above,  although  much  can  be  done  there;  nor  in  fact 
can  we  reform  them  at  all.  The  Chinese  must  accomplish  any 
reform  themselves.  Such  Christianity  as  we  give  the  Chinese 
must  be  a  Christianity  of  deeds,  of  life,  and  based  upon  the 
fundamental  Judean  philosophy,  which  the  oriental  mind  is 
very  well  equipped  by  environment  to  understand.  The  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  essentially  oriental  in  character.  These  alone 
should  form  the  doctrinal  side  of  Christian  effort  in  China, 
at  least  until  some  distant  time  when  the  Chinese  are  prepared 
to  properly  evaluate  creeds,  dogmas,  and  "isms."  Formal  re- 
ligions of  all  kinds  are  evolutionary  in  character.  Christianity 
arose  out  of  prophetic  Judaism.^^  Buddhism  grew  out  of  Brah- 
manism,  while  the  cult  of  the  Amidha-Buddha  in  Japan  to- 
day is  said  to  be  very  like  the  Johannine  Logos,  eternal  truth, 
unmade,  unchangeable,  and  the  source  of  immortality.^^  A 
hundred  years  ago  many  enlightened  Hindus  were  convinced 
of  the  ethical  superiority  of  Christianity,  and  Duff's  evangel- 
izing school  in  Calcutta  was  thronged.  Western  influence 
created  the  Brahma  Samaj,  a  theistic  church  which  sought  to 

■^^  Forum,  Sept.,  1927,  The  Future  of  Christian  Missions,  p.  327. 
^*  Forum,  Sept.,  1927,  The  Future  of  Christian  Missions,  p.  327. 
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inculcate  Christian  morals  without  an  absolute  break  with 
Hinduism.  This  work  was  a  half  century  later  advanced  by 
Keshab  Chundra  Sen." 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  much  discussed 
question  of  a  Chinese  Church,  and  whether  the  Occident  is 
progressing  along  the  right  road  in  trying  to  fasten  its  relig- 
ious institutions  upon  China.  As  much  as  the  average  West- 
erner is  loath  to  acknowledge  it,  we  must  admit  that  our  in- 
stitutions are  ultra  Christian.  They  are  the  products  of  the 
labors  of  later  saints  and  reformers.  In  the  histories  of  these 
religious  institutions  we  find  written  the  story  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  West.  As  much  as  we  may  admire  our  institutions, 
as  much  as  we  may  regard  them  as  necessary  parts  of  our  civ- 
ilization, we  must  not  insist  that  they  are  Christian  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The 
lowly  Christ  never  issued  decretals,  nor  wrote  on  the  "Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Religion,"  nor  framed  the  "Augsburg 
Confession,"  nor  drew  up  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles."  When 
we  consider  China  with  its  distinct  cultural  background,  its 
powerful  racialistic  spirit,  can  we  have  much  hope  that  our 
institutions  will  be  taken  over  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Christianity? 

If  the  Chinese  take  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  evolve  from 
them  their  own  institutions,  just  as  we  have  done,  should  we 
not  be  content?  Or  shall  we  by  our  attitude  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  China,  as  the  Medieval  Church  sought 
to  do  in  Europe?  Have  we  not  developed  our  institutions  to 
meet  our  own  peculiar  environment  and  needs?  Is  it  not 
true  that  dogmas,  creeds,  and  catechisms  fit  our  restless,  ac- 
tive temperament?  We  are  seeking  always  to  confine  our  re- 

1^  Forum,  Sept.,  1927,  The  Future  of  Christian  Missions,  p.  324. 
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ligion  to  a  formula,  so  that  we  may  attend  to  it  with  short 
delay  and  be  about  other  tasks.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
easy-going,  all-enduring,  philosophically-minded  Chinese  are 
going  to  find  their  highest  spiritual  expression  in  abbreviated 
forms?  It  seems  undoubtedly  true  that  Christianity,  to  be- 
come a  part  of  Chinese  life  and  culture,  must  find  expression 
along  Chinese  lines.  Whether  or  not  the  Chinese,  if  they  take 
over  our  science  and  our  culture  along  other  lines  will  eventu- 
ally take  over  our  institutions  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  basic 
tenets  of  that  faith,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  say  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  Chinese  Church; 
but  rather  it  is  our  task  to  assist  those  forces  that  may  estab- 
lish a  church  which  will  answer  the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  people.  In  1908  Mr. 
Rimanathan,  Solicitor  General  of  Ceylon,  offered  the  follow- 
ing criticism  of  the  people  of  the  West,  showing  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Oriental  and  Occidental  view-points  :^° 

The  West  for  want  of  proper  judgment  and  poise,  believes 
in  change  of  any  kind  as  a  remedy  for  the  tedium  of  work 
and  idleness;  it  values  as  progress  whatever  increases  sen- 
suous pleasure,  and  neglects  whatever  conduces  to  the  pur- 
ity of  the  eternal  spirit.  Nervous  restlessness  is  not  the  mark 
of  true  civilization,  and  the  steady  backsliding  of  every 
class  into  lower  depths  of  worldliness,  irreligion,  and  frivol- 
ity, is  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  progress. 

A  Mohammedan  criticizes  modern  Christianity  thus:" 

We  do  not  recognize  that  modern  Christianity  overlaid 
with  Greek  philosophy  represents  the  religion  which  Jesus 
taught.  We  consider  that  Islam  represents  true  Christianity. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Jesus,  who  lived  with  peasants  and 
fishermen,  furnished  any  warrant  for  the  gorgeousness  of 
modern  Christian  worship  with  accessories  which  beguile 

^^  Forum,  Sept.,  1927,  The  Future  of  Christian  Missions,  p.  324. 
I'Ibid,  pp.  324-325. 
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the  mind,  mystify  the  intellect,  and  divert  the  heart  from 
the  worship  of  the  Great  God. 

Elsewhere,  too,  we  are  reminded  that  we,  the  new,  may  be 
criticised  by  the  old: 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old; 
if  otherwise,  then  both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the  piece 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  old. 

And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles;  else  the 
new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish. 

But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles;  and  both 
are  preserved. 

No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireth 
new:  for  he  saith.  The  old  is  better.^* 

If  the  Oriental  is  to  have  the  teachings  of  Christ  it  must  be 
the  old.  If  new  is  to  evolve  from  it  in  China,  it  must  develop 
of  its  own  strength. 

Christ  speaks  in  a  language  known  to  the  oriental  mind. 
Consider  by  way  of  illustration  a  few  of  his  words: 

For  every  tree  is  known  by  his  own  fruit.  For  of  thorns 
men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble  bush  gather  they 
grapes. 

A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth 
forth  that  which  is  good;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil:  for 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh.^' 

I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
for  the  sheep. 

But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose 
own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth 
the  sheep,  and  fleeth:  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and 
scattereth  the  sheep. 

The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth 
not  for  the  sheep.^" 

18  Luke  V,  36-39. 

19  Luke  VI,  44-45. 
2«John  X,  11-13. 
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He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he 
it  is  that  loveth  me:  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself 
to  him." 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls. 

For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.^^ 

It  is  true  that  China  has  few  shepherds,  but  the  relationship 
of  father  and  son,  the  heavy  physical  burden,  and  even  the 
yoke  are  common  to  the  Chinese.  Women  and  men  both  bear 
heavy  burdens,  and  often  draw  heavy  carts  along  the  streets. 
Other  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  familiar  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Chinese  might  well  include  Christ  with  the  dis- 
ciples fishing,  Christ  in  the  temple  scourging  the  money- 
changers, and  Christ  healing  the  afflicted. 

The  religion  which  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Chinese  must  be 
a  simple  one.  It  must  be  taught  by  men  leading  simple, 
thoughtful  lives.  These  men  need  to  go  to  the  Chinese  people, 
all  the  people,  including  the  great  unwashed  mass  of  Chinese 
coolies,  and  labor  among  them.  The  time  when  the  great  game 
of  "keeping  face"  in  China  was  imperative  has  passed.  Force- 
fully and  surely  the  missionaries  must  leaven  the  mass.  That 
great  mass  of  human  beings  living  on  the  edge  of  bare  sub- 
sistence must  be  taught,  ministered  to,  and  educated,  some- 
how. They  must  not  be  ministered  to  as  aliens  of  a  lower 
status;  they  must  be  ministered  to  as  equals  fallen  to  low  es- 
tate. They  must  be  ministered  to  as  Christ  would  minister  to 
the  lowly;  for  out  of  that  great  mass  modern  China  is  evolv- 
ing itself.  As  that  great  mass  of  coolies  go,  so  will  be  the  China 

21  John  XIV,  21. 
"Matthew  XI,  28-30. 
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of  tomorrow.  Sanitation,  medicine,  education,  human  sym- 
pathy must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  lowly  teachings  of 
Jesus,  if  this  great  mass  is  to  be  redeemed.  That  great  stoical 
mass  must  be  taught  human  sympathy  and  love.  These  traits 
have  been  submerged  in  the  Chinese  personality,  accustomed 
as  he  has  been  for  centuries  to  endure,  and  endure,  and  endure. 
Love,  pity,  a  willingness  to  help  others  in  distress  are  qualities 
all  but  unknown  to  modern  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism, 
and  Confucianism.  Buddhism  is  a  metaphysic  generating  a 
religion  with  a  creed  of  intellectual  resignation,  while  Christ- 
tianity  is  a  religion  seeking  a  metaphysic  with  faith,  hope, 
love,  a  mission  of  redemption  for  the  whole  man,  and  a  per- 
sonal immortality.^^ 

To  the  West  has  fallen  the  task  of  spreading  the  Christian 
Gospel.  Its  acceptance  is  foreordained;  it  is  inevitable.  The 
White  Race  have  a  faith  that  will  not  permit  them  to  stay 
out  of  the  East.  Moreover,  the  increasing  complexity  of 
world  affairs,  economical,  political,  social,  will  not  permit 
them  to  stay  out.  When  they  deliver  into  the  hands  of  a  more 
numerous  race  the  methods  and  weapons  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion they  must  deliver  a  culture  which  includes  a  religion  and 
a  faith.  Only  the  tenets  of  that  faith  can  avert  disaster  for  the 
White  Race.  The  greatest  and  most  momentous  crusade  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  but  begun. 

In  its  contact  with  the  East,  the  West  must  first  of  all  be 

just;  it  must  subordinate  self  to  the  point  of  equality,  and 

then  stand  its  ground  firmly,  undismayed. 

He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also 
in  much;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also 
in  much.^* 

23  Forum,  Sept.,  1927,  The  Future  of  Christian  Missions,  p.  327. 
2*  Luke  XVI,  10. 
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The  effect  of  the  West  upon  the  East  has  already  been  great. 
Foot-binding,  infanticide,  opium,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  san- 
itation have  been  attacked.  Yet  infanticide  still  exists,  ruinous 
famines  still  sweep  the  country,  pestilences  and  disastrous 
storms  still  take  their  toll  of  human  life.  New  China  revelling 
in  her  first  power  fails  to  see  that  the  change  she  seeks  has 
only  begun.  New  China  has  not  seen  beneath  the  material 
surface  of  Western  civilization  to  recognize  the  roots  of  its 
strength.  Perhaps  in  fifty  years  China  will  have  begun  to  find 
herself,  so  colossal  and  deep-seated  are  the  changes  she  is  un- 
dergoing, and  so  stupendous  is  the  task  ahead. 

If  New  China  has  been  thankful  for  missionary  effort  in 

the  past,  she  will  clasp  it  closer  to  herself;  she  will  seek  to 

understand  the  faith  that  made  that  effort  possible.   She  will 

find  that  the  rationalism  with  which  she  is  so  enamored  in  her 

awakening  does  not  live  or  flourish  long  of  its  own  accord. 

Men  are  spiritual  beings,  and  their  material  efforts  but  reflect 

something  of  the  spiritual  source  of  power.  China  cannot  seek 

to  accept  one  and  reject  the  other.  What  New  China  needs 

is  not  fewer  missionaries  but  more.  Dazzled  by  the  glamour 

of  the  world's  outward  materialistic  show  she  forgets  that 

the  spirit  of  the  service  she  so  greatly  desires  comes   from 

something  beyond  the  poor  power  of  purchase. 

It  is  written,  That  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  of  God.^^ 

"Do  you  need  teachers?"  I  asked  of  a  Chinese  student  in 
an  American  University.  "Yes,"  he  answered  somewhat 
doubtfully,  "but  what  we  need  now  is  engineers."  Here  again 
we  have  an  echo  of  New  China's  faith  in  material  things. 
But  will  this  suffice?  Bridge  China  from  one  end  to  the  other 

26  Luke  IV,  4. 
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with  railroads,  build  factories,  develop  mines,  lay  out  planta- 
tions, yet  if  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  people  has  not  received 
a  spiritual  regeneration,  the  effort  will  have  been  in  vain. 
With  huge  svims  going  for  militarism  when  they  should  be 
going  to  build  schools,  with  great  masses  forced  into  banditry, 
with  thousands  of  river  men  living  in  rude  boats  on  the  rivers, 
with  great  sections  still  wrapped  in  the  repose  of  centuries, 
Young  China  has  scarcely  yet  placed  her  hand  to  the  wheel. 
Something  more  than  engineers,  something  more  than  mere 
political  organization  is  needed  to  guide  and  transform  China 
into  the  realization  of  that  vision  of  which  New  China 
dreams.  Any  culture  or  civilization  has  far  more  behind  it 
than  merely  its  outward  or  material  side.  What  China  needs 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  thing  is  schools.  The  guid- 
ing force  behind  these  schools,  behind  the  ideals,  behind  the 
hopes,  in  a  word,  behind  the  great  uplift  which  China  desires, 
must  be  a  love  for  her  fellows.  Until  the  gentry,  the  literati, 
the  military  lords  see  in  the  swarthy  face  of  each  coolie  the 
potentiality  of  noble,  vigorous,  self-asserting  citizenship, 
China  must  be  without  vision  from  above.  If  the  missionaries 
bring  schools  to  China,  if  they  instil  into  that  mass  of  human 
beings  nobility  of  life,  if  they  bring  into  their  narrow  range 
of  life  those  ideals  and  aspirations  which  make  life  worth 
whUe,  and  if  they  teach  this  great  mass  love,  sympathy,  and 
charity,  the  China  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  great  nation.  It  will 
be  a  great  nation-state  whose  late  birth  will  not  have  menaced 
the  international  unity  of  the  world,  but  a  state  whose  great- 
ness and  power  was  brought  about  by  those  very  principles 
which  make  internationality  possible.  Love  of  humanity 
brought  the  missionary  to  China's  shores,  and  this  missionary 
effort  has  been  the  greatest  single  factor  behind  China's  trans- 
formation. 
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Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  nothing.^* 

China  does  not  see  that  to  crowd  the  uneducated,  illiterate 
mass,  like  so  many  animals,  into  the  factories,  is  but  to  e:i^- 
change  a  condition  of  hopeful  ignorance  and  poverty  for  a 
condition  of  degradation  with  no  hope.  If  it  were  humanly 
possible  for  a  few  million  middle-class  Chinese  by  means  of 
a  revolution  to  rise  to  great  power,  the  situation  would  not 
have  been  helped ;  a  tyrannical  aristocracy  would  merely  have 
taken  the  place  of  a  less  tyrannical  imperial  authority.  If 
China  is  to  come  into  her  glorious  estate,  it  must  be  through 
the  uplift  of  her  masses.  To  the  farmer  living  in  poverty  in 
the  remote  valleys  of  the  country,  to  the  little  slave  girl  bear- 
ing her  yoke  with  patience,  to  the  coolie-wife  pressing  her 
brown-skinned  baby  to  her  breast,  to  the  blind  beggar  feel- 
ing his  way  along  the  narrow  street,  to  the  millions  of  clear- 
eyed,  youthful  mendicants  who  exploit  your  sympathies  For 
a  copper,  to  all  these  Christianity  has  extended  its  strong  arm 
of  love,  and  it  is  from  these  masses  that  New  China  must 
shape  her  citizenship.  Not  in  political  theories,  not  in  material 
wealth,  but  in  the  inherent  strength  and  integrity,  the  pati- 
ence and  persistency,  the  humanity  and  rare  good  sense  of  her 
masses  China  must  find  her  jewel  of  great  price.  But  who  has 
offered  anything  of  hope,  anything  of  love  to  this  great, 
patient,  sturdy,  all-enduring  mass?  Who  has  offered  any  vision 
for  them  that  reaches  into  the  home  and  brings  relief  from 

26  I  Corinthians  XIII,  1-2. 
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pain,  or  into  the  blind  beggar's  corner  bearing  hope  of  an 
honest  livelihood,  or  to  the  slave  girl  on  the  hill-side  bidding 
her  look  up  and  be  of  good  cheer,  or  to  the  clear-eyed  youth 
who  yearns  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  printed  page?  There 
is  only  one  answer  in  China.  It  was  the  lowly  Christ.  His  mis- 
sionaries brought  schools,  hospitals,  and  human  sympathy 
for  those  in  distress. 

Once  these  tenets  of  love  and  pity  have  leavened  the  masses 
of  China  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  Chinese  mind  to  evolve 
a  metaphysical  side  to  their  religion.  They  do  need  a  meta- 
physic;  in  a  sense  they  need  a  new  mind.  The  contemplative 
mind  does  not  improve  the  life  of  millions.  The  oriental, 
metaphysical  religions  of  the  past  have  failed. 

Our  missionaries  have  given  and  are  to  give  to  China  the 
benefits  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  must  transform  cult 
into  culture  without  taking  any  superior  attitude.  They  must 
subordinate  any  spirit  of  race  prejudice.  They  must  know 
more  of  the  eastern  religions.  Their  gospel  must  be  simple, 
their  lives  examples  of  piety  and  courage.  Their  work  must 
continue  to  minister  not  only  to  the  spiritual  needs  but  to  the 
physical  needs.  Christian  doctors,  nurses,  teachers  and  scien- 
tists have  a  gospel  for  China  no  less  than  the  minister.  To  a 
large  extent  the  individual  missionary  must  yet  for  awhile 
continue  to  serve  as  all  these.  Western  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  action,  and  the  religion  of  the  Western  world  is  a  religion 
of  action  or  it  is  nothing. 

The  Christian  missionary  will  "keep  faith"  in  China  not 
by  a  mere  observance  of  antiquated,  selfish,  and  un-ChristTan 
rules  which  the  Chinese  have  hitherto  seen  fit  to  observe,  but 
by  sheer  strength  of  personality  and  character.  Moreover,  he 
must  be  endowed  with  an  innate  optimism  and  a  wholesome 
sense  of  humor,  for  it  is  true  that  a  ready  smile  and  a  hearty 
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laugh  will  not  only  carry  you  safely  through  China,  but 
endear  you  to  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  great  faith  in  and  love  for  humanity  should 
inspire  him  who  seeks  to  devote  his  life  to  missionary  effort. 
Half-hearted,  misdirected,  and  narrow-minded  effort  dimin- 
ishes rather  than  contributes  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  West- 
ern world's  greatest  crusade. 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind. 

This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.^^ 

We  are  told  by  the  Chinese  themselves  that  the  greatest  im- 
pression our  religion  has  made  upon  them  is  that  of  the 
bravery  and  unflinching  fortitude  with  which  our  mission- 
aries, especially  the  women,  have  faced  hardship,  danger,  and 
even  martyrdom.  Death  for  a  principle  becomes  holy  in  all 
eyes. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake;  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^* 

It  is  China's  most  common  allegation  that  missionary  ef- 
fort has  been  carried  on  behind  the  cover  of  big  guns.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  policy  of  force  in  China  has  been 
kept  at  a  minimum.  Often  the  Western  Powers  have  repre- 
sented the  only  element  of  order  in  sections  torn  by  conflict. 
Even  the  most  severe  of  their  critics  have  not  hesitated  to 
make  use  of  the  protection  the  Powers  offered.  Considering 
that  today  in  the  famine-stricken  province  of  Shantung 
children  are  being  sold  at  so  many  dollars  per  head  into  a 
form  of  slavery,  that  for  the  past  five  years  all  taxes  have 

27  Matthew  XXII,  37-39. 
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been  usurped  for  military  purposes,  and  that  national  schools 
have  practically  ceased  to  exist,  one  seriously  questions 
whether  missionaries  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  their 
missions  of  mercy  and  close  their  schools  and  hospitals,  as 
they  were  compelled  to  do  in  the  recent  crisis,  for  the  lack  of 
protection.  Is  not  this  command  of  Christ  an  imperative  one? 

And  he  said  unto  them,  When  I  sent  you  without  purse, 
and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything?  any  they  said. 
Nothing. 

Then  said  he  unto  them,  But  now,  he  that  hath  a  purse, 
let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip;  and  he  that  hath 
no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one.^^ 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  defend  the  thesis  of 
either  the  interventionist  or  non-interventionist.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  have  found  them- 
selves in  need  of  some  degree  of  protection  against  lawlessness. 
Since  their  work  is  humanitarian  and  largely  international 
it  may  be  seriously  considered  whether  or  not  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  not  justified  in  giving  it  authority.  With  the 
aid  of  these  missionaries  China  will  see  a  furtherance  of  the 
work  already  started.  Towns  need  to  be  reorganized,  cities 
rebuilt,  farm  lands  reclaimed,  the  population  redistributed 
and  financed,  mines  developed,  schools  opened  and  kept  open, 
transportation  and  communication  provided,  inter-provin- 
cial taxes  abohshed,  the  coolies  lifted  up  to  the  status  of  intel- 
ligent citizenry,  order  restored,  and  democratic  government 
instituted.  Cooperation,  education,  and  democracy  are  in 
China,  particularly,  the  products  of  applied  Christianity. 

The  China  of  tomorrow  can  be  a  well-ordered,  well-regu- 
lated country.  China  can  become  this,  however,  only  by  ap- 
proaching her  problem  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 

2"  Luke  XXII,  35-3  6. 
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basic  needs  which  underlie  her  task,  and  with  a  spirit  of  re- 
ceptiveness  to  Western  influence,  especially  toward  the  faith 
of  those  missionaries  whose  efforts  New  China  leaders  profess 
to  so  highly  esteem. 

China  deplores  her  unilateral  treaties,  the  international  set- 
tlements within  her  boundaries,  and  the  principle  of  extra- 
territoriality. She  is  not  alone  in  this,  for  most  thinking  men 
and  women  everywhere  deplore  these  conditions,  and  none 
more  than  the  missionaries  themselves.  When  first  introduced 
these  provisions  were  necessities,  and  China  herself  found  it 
necessary  to  use  the  principle  of  extra-territoriality  in  her  last 
treaty  with  Korea  before  Japanese  influence  became  domi- 
nant. For  the  continuation  of  these  unfortunate  provisions 
China  herself  is  not  a  little  to  blame.  She  has  made  no  marked 
progress  toward  stabilizing  the  country  since  the  fall  of  the 
Manchus,  and  less  since  the  death  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai.  She  has 
made  no  marked  progress  toward  reforming  her  legal  codes 
and  her  courts.  As  yet  she  has  not  been  a  deep  student  of  that 
culture  of  which  she  desires  to  attain  the  fruits.  With  a  greater 
understanding  of  Western  culture,  and  a  deeper  sympathy 
and  closer  cooperation  between  China  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  there  would  be  speedily  brought  about  that  con- 
dition of  law,  order,  and  respect  that  would  make  such  de- 
vices as  unilateral  treaties  and  extra-territoriality  unnecessary. 

I  have  walked  Chinese  streets  and  met  bright,  frank,  inno- 
cent eyes  of  Chinese  children  that  called  forth  all  the  admira- 
tion the  Western  mind  instinctively  gives  to  the  promise  of 
youth.  Then  I  have  looked  away  to  the  harbor  where  thous- 
ands of  dirty,  ignorant  coolies  live,  and  I  have  grown  sick  at 
heart.  I  have  seen  wealthy  Chinese  families  abroad  with  all 
the  pride  of  station  and  blood,  and  I  have  looked  away  to  the 
mountain-side  where  little  slave  girls  stooped  beneath  the 
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yoke — Chinese  all!  We  Westerners  fear  to  "lose  face"  in 
China,  but  how  can  China  have  "face"  before  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  yet  boldly  countenance  these  things  day  after 
day?  When  China  has  raised  her  great  coolie  population  to 
the  level  of  subsistence,  placed  her  children  in  schools,  and 
has  given  them,  as  fast  as  they  are  ready  for  it,  the  dignity 
of  the  franchise,  only  then  can  China  raise  her  face  before 
Western  nations,  and  take  her  place  as  a  world  power.  It  is 
these  things  that  the  Christian  world  wishes  for  China.  It 
is  these  things  for  which  its  missionaries  alienate  themselves 
from  home  and  country.  Yet  China,  the  New  China,  the  in- 
tellectual China,  hopes  to  build  herself  into  an  unfeeling  mass 
of  materialism;  hopes  somehow  to  retain  her  arrogant  pride 
of  centuries,  her  misery,  her  callousness,  and  still  become 
great.  She  hopes  to  try  the  nationals  of  other  countries  by 
her  laws  when  she  has  no  laws,  no  organized  political  unity. 
Only  a  Christian  China  can  have  real  cooperation,  sympathy, 
vision. 

Once  China  has  found  herself,  there  is  strength  in  the  Chi- 
nese character  to  which  the  Westerner  bows  with  respect. 
The  Oriental's  ability  to  enjoy  the  pursuits  of  peace,  his  strong 
family  life,  his  keen  and  innate  appreciation  of  the  things  of 
the  mind,  his  honesty,  and  his  individuality  should  add  to 
and  strengthen  a  religion  that  is  in  itself  basically  oriental. 
But  these  three  things  the  Chinese  must  learn — love,  sym- 
pathy, and  pity.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  Chinese 
mind,  once  seriously  applied  to  Christianity,  can  give  the 
restless  Westerner  a  deeper,  truer  conception  of  Christianity. 
The  Occident  only  wishes  that  China  do  this.  On  the  other 
hand  it  knows  only  too  well  that  China  can  never  arrive  at 
her  desired  goal  without  the  basic  elements  of  Christianity. 
The  West  is  desirous  that  China  approach  it  in  her  own  way, 
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but  that  she  approach  it.  If  China  finds  expression  for  her 
spiritual  desires  in  a  Chinese  Church,  the  world  will  only  too 
gladly  assist  her  to  establish  it;  the  world  will  respect  her 
church.  If  China  make  one  earnest  gesture  toward  schools, 
the  world  will  assist  her  with  teachers  and  funds.  But  China, 
professing  to  seek  her  place  among  nations,  seeks  at  the  same 
time  to  close  her  door  to  them,  and  to  those  individuals  who 
can  help  her  to  her  goal. 

The  modern  world,  drawn  together  by  common  interests, 
aims,  and  sympathies,  is  approaching  a  Oneness  of  Spirit.  We 
see  it  manifested  among  nations  in  frequent  international 
conferences,  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  the  World 
Court  and  World  Police  proposals  so  seriously  being  consid- 
ered by  all  modern  nations.  Lastly,  we  see  this  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  evolution  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Indi- 
viduals as  never  before  are  being  drawn  together  into  a  new 
social  unity.  Internationality  rather  than  nationality,  social- 
ism rather  than  individualism,  and  humanity  rather  than  bar- 
barism, characterize  the  new  world  age.  Never  have  the  na- 
tions faced  a  future  so  free  from  arbitrary  restraint.  Into 
China's  hands  the  nations  have  placed  the  destiny  of  China. 
They  have  shown  a  willingness  to  give  up  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, cancel  indemnity  obligations,  receive  China's  youth  into 
their  schools.  When  China  establishes  law  and  order.  Great 
Britian  and  the  United  States  stand  pledged  to  withdraw  their 
extra-territoriality  provisions.  Under  a  condition  of  law  and 
order  treaty-ports  would  be  deprived  of  their  raison  d'etre. 

The  eyes  of  the  Modern  World  are  upon  China.  Into  the 
great  rough  hands  of  the  Giant  has  been  placed  her  destiny. 
The  solution  of  her  problem  depends  largely  upon  her  will- 
ingness to  open  her  doors  to  Western  influence,  and  to  take 
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her  place  beside  other  great  nations,  accepting  the  basic  Faith 
upon  which  Western  culture  rests.  Jesus  said, 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away;  but  my  words  shall 
not  pass  away.^'^ 


so  Mark  XIII,  31. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 
The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  ^Memorial 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a 
former  student  of  the  University.  It  was  founded  by 
Professor  George  Edward  Patrick,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  maintained  out  of  funds  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  a  few  months  before  Pro- 
fessor Patrick's  death,  which  occurred  March  22,  1916. 
Professor  Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  from  1874  to  1883.  He  and  Miss 
Lewis  were  married  in  1883.    Mrs.  Patrick  died  in  1909. 

The  Memorial  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competi- 
tion in  essay  writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  The  general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted 
in  this  competition  is  "The  Application  of  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus  to  the  Practical  Affairs  and  Relations  of  Life, 
Individual,  Social,  or  Political;"  but  each  essay  must  deal 
with  a  single  definite  subject,  or  a  single  phase  of  life. 
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JESUS'  TEACHINGS  AND  THE  USE  OF  LEISURE 

jUMEROUS  as  applications  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
are,  most  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  estaWishment 
'  of  Christian  ethics.  The  Christian  world  rejoices  in 
the  sublimity,  the  superiority,  the  stringency  of  its  code. 
The  sayings  of  Jesus  are  universally  applicable.  The  teach- 
ings reconcile  in  splendid  synthesis  the  formerly  opposed  ex- 
tremes of  courage  and  gentleness,  of  assertion  and  humility.^ 
They  comprise  a  code  calculated  to  encourage  physical  and 
mental  hygiene  of  the  highest  order.  Jesus'  sayings  have  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  code  of  ethics;  and  his  life  has  been  con- 
strued as  an  interpretation  and  example  of  the  code. 

But  let  us  contemplate  for  awhile  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
humble,  thoughtful,  Nazarene  philosopher.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  surrounds  much  of  his  life  has  perhaps  too  often 
led  us  to  retreat  from  such  a  contemplation,  and  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  ethical  precepts  recorded  by  his  biograph- 
ers in  the  gospels.  Certain  it  is  that  this  is  a  rich  life  which 
we  now  behold.  It  may  be  that  the  ordinary  trials  and  tri- 
umphs are  obscured  by  the  magnitude  and  subHmity  of  its 
divine  significance,  but  there  are  subtle  evidences  of  the 
character  of  these  more  human  attributes  even  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  rather  didactic  authors  of  the  four  gospels.  And 
from  these  hints  we  may  make  fairly  safe  conclusions  as  to 
the  humanity,  the  compassion,  the  courage,  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  Jesus;  and  we  may  conclude  for  ourselves  that  here 
is  a  life  which  may  well  be  advanced  as  an  example  for  our 
own  consideration  and  imitation. 

^Barbour,  A  Philosophical  Study  of  Christian  Ethics,  Chapter  I. 
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Little  is  actually  recorded  of  the  leisure  of  Jesus,  since  his 
teachings  have  filled  a  tyrannous  place  in  the  records  of  his 
life.  But  much  is  implied,  and  even  described,  in  an  inci- 
dental manner.  Apparent  throughout  his  life  is  Jesus'  lovie 
of  solitude.  "And  in  the  morning,"  Mark  tells  us,  "rising 
up  a  great  while  before  day,  he  went  out  and  departed  into 
a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed.'"  This  striking  bit  of 
narrative  lends  a  relieving,  personal  tone  to  the  life  of  the 
teacher.  He  is  frequently  described  as  hastening  from  the 
pressure  of  the  multitudes  and  even  from  the  companionship 
of  his  disciples  to  enjoy  the  solitude  and  indulge  in  the  re- 
flection he  seems  to  have  loved  so  much. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Jesus'  labor  as  the  son  of  a  Naz- 
arene  carpenter;  but  from  what  we  can  gather  as  to  the 
leisurely  character  of  life  in  the  Judean  town  of  that  period, 
Jesus'  boyhood  was  probably  free  and  dreamy  enough.  "The 
environs,"  Renan  says,  in  speaking  of  Nazareth  and  its  coun- 
tryside, "are  charming,  and  no  place  in  the  world  was  so  well 
adapted  to  dreams  of  absolute  happiness."'  Knowing  what 
we  do  of  the  remainder  of  Jesus'  life,  it  is  much  easier  for  our 
imaginations  to  picture  a  dreamy,  thoughtful  lad  than  any 
unthinking,  hard-working,  careless  youngster  in  his  proud 
teens.  His  pleasure  in  childhood  holidays  probably  was 
realized  in  weddings,  festivals,  and  yearly  trips  to  the  feasts 
at  Jerusalem.*  He  must  have  had  leisure  also  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  country  that  he  revealed  in  his  later  life. 

Then,  once  engaged  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  career,  there 

2Mark  I,  3  5. 

^Renan,    Life  of  Christ,  p.  69. 

■•Luke  II,  41. 
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are  other  glimpses  of  Jesus  at  leisure.  His  long,  lonely  so- 
journ in  the  desert  and  his  frequent  conversations  with  his 
disciples  are  certainly  evidence  of  the  periods  of  leisure  in 
these  eventful  days  of  his  life.  So  many  of  his  teachings 
were  delivered  incidentally  in  the  course  of  long  tramps 
through  the  hills  or  along  the  shores  of  Galilee,  with  friends 
who  had  themselves  deserted  their  toil  for  the  sake  of  such 
pleasant  leisure.  So  many  of  the  illustrations  of  his  sermons 
are  gathered  from  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  open  country.  "He  went  through  the  cornfields  on 
the  sabbath  day,"  it  is  written."'  The  Book  of  John  portrays 
him  at  the  wedding  of  Cana."  And  he  found  time  for  a 
pleasant  meal  and  surely  a  soul-unburdening  chat  with  even 
Zacchaeus,  the  publican.^  So  in  the  life  of  Jesus  there  was 
leisure,  which  by  the  fruits  of  its  thought  and  teaching  has 
become  precious  to  all  mankind. 

But  in  this  modern  work-a-day  world  do  we  have  the  leis- 
ure that  Jesus  had?  America,  it  is  true,  has  been  considered 
a  toiling,  sweating  nation  in  its  shirt-sleeves.  From  the  first, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  youthful  nation  had  much  labor  de- 
manded of  them.  The  struggle  for  existence  against  enemies 
and  the  struggle  for  sustenance  against  the  elements  were 
indeed  compelling  and  engrossing  tasks.  And  when  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  nation  developed  in  its  people,  and  the  strug- 
gle became  a  more  unified,  concentrated  march  on  the  wil- 
derness, there  was  the  lust  for  land  and  gold  to  make  this 
still  a  busy,  striving  empire.  In  those  hardy  days  even  the 
home  was  continually  a  scene  of  strenuous  activity;  certainly 
it  was  seldom  a  place  for  comfortable  retirement.  It  was 
natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  nation  seek  first  for 

=  M»rk  II,  23. 
sjohnll,  1-11. 
'Luke  XIX,  2-6. 
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security  and  a  livelihood,  and  afterwards  for  comfort,  edu- 
cation, and  leisure.  The  beginnings  of  a  native  leisure  class 
in  the  Eastern  states  came  late  and  were  insignificant  by  com- 
parison to  frontier  industry.  The  American  "gentry"  was 
first  of  all  a  toiling  one,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  bent  over  a 
plow  emblazoned  on  its  coat-of-arms. 

But  in  spite  of  the  persistent  prominence  of  labor  in  Amer- 
ican life — or  rather  because  of  it — there  has  stolen  upon  the 
busy  populace  an  almost  universal  apportionment  of  leisure. 
The  eight-hour  working  day,  made  possible  by  the  increased 
use  of  man-replacing  machinery,  and  the  distribution  and 
accumulation  of  wealth  have,  of  course,  made  this  inevitable. 
And,  recognizing  the  new  development,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  1925  resolved  to  co-operate  with  em- 
ployers in  order  that  labor-saving  devices  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  might  result  in  increased  leisure  for  the  work- 
ingman.*  For  the  average  American,  the  setting  sun  has 
ceased  to  be  a  daily  event  to  be  worked  against,  and  has  be- 
come the  sign  of  a  rather  generous  period  of  leisure.  There 
are,  besides  evenings,  the  idle  hours  of  week-ends  and  holi- 
days more  generally  observed.  So  leisure  has  come  to  even 
the  strenuous  American  toiler,  and  there  is  at  present  an  aver- 
age of  eight  leisure  hours  each  day  for  all  Americans  of  work- 
ing age." 

II 

But  all  this  leisure  is  contradictory  to  the  persistent  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  "Blessed  Drudgery."  America  has  been  proud 
of  her  reputation  as  a  land  of  strenuous,  hurried  labor.  Not 
only  has  she  revolted  against  the  government  of  an  aristo- 

^Cutten,  Threat  of  Leisure,  p.  \9. 
'Ibid.,  p.  ^3. 
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cratic  empire,  but  she  has  also  repudiated  and  despised  its 
leisure  class.  And  the  honoring  of  work  has  been  her  com- 
pensating ideal.  Dreams  of  opportunity  and  material  suc- 
cess have  been  reared  against  a  background  of  unstinting 
labor.  Americans  have  worked  valiantly  and  doggedly 
against  time  and  fatigue  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thought 
of  idling  for  the  attainment  of  rather  uncertain  ends,  usually 
designated  in  glorious  generalities,  such  as  "building  an  em- 
pire," "striving  to  succeed,"  or  "getting  ahead."  "Work 
for  the  Night  Is  Coming"  has  been  an  American  marching 
song  for  a  century.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  Reverend  G. 
W.  Bethune  uttered  a  message  typical  of  those  calculated  to 
ennoble  and  honor  the  American  laborer.  He  said,  "  A  man 
of  leisure  is  one  who  has  nothing  to  do,  a  condition  sup- 
posed to  be  honorable  in  those  countries  where  false  forms 
of  society  make  the  many  the  servants  of  the  few;  but  hap- 
pily not  in  our  own,  where  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole 
number  is  the  glorious  aim  of  an  intelligent  democracy. 
Here  the  laborer  is  honorable,  the  idler  infamous.^" 

This  persistent  ideal  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  determin- 
ing much  of  the  character  of  American  life,  if  a  bit  of  gen- 
eralizing is  to  be  permitted.  It  has  made  happiness  a  matter 
of  material  success,  and  virtue  a  matter  of  usefulness.  Amer- 
ican education  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  a  job,  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  something  of 
personal  prestige.  So  intensely  practical  is  this  people,  that 
such  pallid  ideals  as  culture  and  leisure  have  not  been  afforded 
any  very  considerable  national  attention.  Indeed,  this  utili- 
tarian tendency  is  so  marked  as  to  have  been  almost  fatal  to 
the  general  pursuit  of  the  finer  opportunities  of  leisure. 

So  it  is  that  Americans  have  been  pleased  to  tell  their  chil- 

1  "Cited  by  Cutten,  Threat  of  Leisure,  p.  10. 
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dren,  "Jesus  would  have  you  grow  strong  and  live  useful 
lives;"  while  perhaps  they  smother  a  faint  regret  that  Jesus 
was  not  more  eminently  a  laboring  man,  and  that  the  por- 
traits of  Jesus  represent  him  as  being  gentle  and  kindly  and 
smooth  of  brow,  rather  than  broad-shouldered  and  energetic- 
looking.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus  held  up  other  ideals 
besides  that  of  devotion  to  labor;  and  he  voiced  some  criti- 
cism of  those  too  intensely  practical  souls  whom  he  found 
among  his  own  people. 

On  one  occasion,  Jesus  has  made  a  rather  pointed  jibe  at 
those  simple  folk  whose  chief  powers  in  conversation  are 
based  on  an  ability  to  predict  the  next  turn  of  the  weather, 
and  who  have  not  devoted  enough  of  their  time  to  serious 
thought  to  be  able  to  "discern  the  signs  of  the  times,""  But 
it  is  probable  that  any  reasonable  amount  of  such  philosoph- 
izing would  seem  as  worthless  as  day-dreaming  to  our  present 
utilitarian  standards.  Perhaps  in  the  stress  of  our  exertions 
and  material  accumulations  and  in  the  pursuit  of  our  maxim 
to  work  or  at  least  to  play  strenuously,  we  have  largely  neg- 
lected this  happy,  worthwhile  exercise  of  generalizing  about 
ourselves,  our  lives,  or  our  destinies.  Many  of  us  have 
frowned  on  anything  so  idle  or  of  so  little  apparent  use  as 
building  a  philosophy.  For  this  is  neither  strenuous  work 
nor  strenuous  play.  Such  speculation,  unvoiced  or  unwritten, 
is  certainly  a  leisurely  pursuit;  yet  Jesus  was  inclined  to  be 
satirical  of  those  who  failed  to  indulge  in  some  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  world — "the  signs  of  the 
times." 

And,  more  specifically  applicable  to  our  consideration, 
Jesus  has  urged  his  friends  not  to  be  too  much  engrossed  with 
material  cares.     "Martha,  Martha,   thou   art  careful  and 

^'Matthew  XVI,  3. 
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troubled  about  many  things,"  he  chided  her  gently.  "But 
one  thing  is  needful.""  Meanwhile  Mary  left  her  work  to 
sit  at  his  feet  and  to  hear  him  talk.  And  Jesus  evidently 
valued  his  conversation  with  Mary  even  higher  than  the 
approaching  meal  which  Martha  was  so  industriously  pre- 
paring. This  attitude  would  seem  idle  and  ungrateful  ac- 
cording to  our  matter-of-fact  standards.  And  surely  Jesus 
would  not  have  offended  the  "dignity  of  labor."  Perhaps 
he  resented  a  scrupulous,  exclusive  devotion  to  the  practical 
details  of  living.  And  his  delight  in  the  more  leisurely  occu- 
pation of  taking  walks  or  conversing  with  friends  is  con- 
sistently apparent. 

Jesus  would  have  set  up  other  ideals,  then,  besides  that  of 
toiling  toward  a  material  goal.  He  would  have  had  us  round 
out  our  lives  with  more  of  leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
panionship of  our  friends  and  our  friends'  talk,  and  of  the 
reflections  which  come  from  an  acquaintance  with  our  own 
lives.  He  would  probably  have  urged  the  advancement  of 
an  earnestly-wrought  spiritual  life  to  a  higher  place  among 
the  aims  of  our  existence  than  that  taken  by  a  brisk  pursuit 
of  livelihood.  And  there  is  scarce  a  better  example  of  a  life 
ordered  after  this  plan  than  that  of  Jesus  himself.  He  re- 
served a  great  part  of  his  life  from  the  practical  necessities  of 
every  day  for  his  own  use.  And  true  it  is  that  Jesus  accom- 
plished more  in  this  leisure  than  other  men  have  ever  done 
by  applying  themselves  however  strenuously  to  a  life  filled 
only  with  toil. 

In  all  our  ardent  reverence  of  toil  and  usefulness,  then,  it 
is  manifestly  unwise  to  forget  the  other  adventures  which 
go  to  make  a  well-rounded  life.  Leisure  is  not  to  be  feared 
or  despised  as  idling,  but  rather  valued  as  a  priceless  oppor- 

"Luke  X,  41-2. 
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tunity  to  be  cultivated  for  its  pleasures  and  its  fruits.    Let 
us  plan  the  use  of  it. 

Ill 

We  shall  have  the  courage  to  admit  at  once  that  the  Amer- 
ican use  of  leisure  is  deplorably  awkward  and  unskilled. 
Workingmen,  suddenly  possessed  of  unsuspected  hours  of 
leisure,  have  not  immediately  become  lovers  of  opera,  of  lit- 
erature, or  even  of  half-serious  reflection  or  conversation. 
And  even  college  students  have  not  generally  shown  sufficient 
individual  initiative  to  employ  their  leisure  in  any  great 
amount  of  thought  or  of  general  reading.  It  is  discouraging 
to  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  individual  culture  or  self- 
expression  to  examine  statistics  showing  American  recrea- 
tion. For  he  will  find,  not  the  evidence  of  a  general,  intelli- 
gent reading  public  or  a  people  who  enjoy  artistic  expressions 
of  a  high  order,  but  rather  he  will  find  huge,  unequalled 
expenditures  for  dance  bands,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
tremendous  industries  which  represent  commercially  appro- 
priated leisure." 

But  rather  than  megaphone  the  evidences  of  this  situation, 
it  would  be  fairer  to  find  out  the  causes.  An  obvious  cause 
of  American  misuse  of  leisure  is  a  seeming  indifference  to  its 
existence  or  its  opportunities.  So  long  has  the  country's  task 
been  the  all-engrossing  concern  of  its  life,  that  there  has  been 
apparently  little  inclination  to  learn  to  live  as  well  as  to  work. 
So  it  is  that  business  men  have  seen  and  realized  the  existence 
of  leisure  and  have  profited  by  it.  These  men  seem  to  have 
perceived  America's  leisure  before  anyone  else  was  aware  of 
it,  and  have  therefore  been  able  to  dictate  ways  and  means 
of  "killing  time"  to  the  rest  of  the  citizenry.    Vast  hives  of 

l^Cutten,  Threat  of  Leisure,  p.  68. 
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recreational  activity  such  as  the  theater  and  the  stadium  have, 
of  course,  led  to  standardization  and  conformity  in  the  use 
of  leisure,  to  the  utter  discouragement  of  individual  cultiva- 
tion or  indulgence.  Either  commercial  recreations  absorb  the 
leisure  of  Americans,  or  else  the  ideal  of  labor  persists  and 
leisure  is  employed  in  innumerable  small  tasks  to  defeat 
"idleness." 

And,  of  course,  since  our  people  have  so  long  suspected 
leisure  of  being  idle  and  harmful,  there  has  been  no  prepara- 
tion for  it.  Our  national  heritage  is  usually  represented  as 
being  an  unfinished  task  and  freedom  to  complete  the  task, 
while  any  appreciation  of  our  cultural  heritage  seems  to  be 
confined  to  a  few.  America  has  not  any  very  universally 
cultivated  taste  for  reasonably  good  music  or  for  literature. 
She  has  not  a  treasured  wealth  of  her  own  folk-lore  or  folk- 
dancing,  as  have  the  common  people  of  Europe.  And,  un- 
fortunately, there  seems  to  be  little  movement  to  effect  a 
preparation  for  leisure.  The  proportion  of  college  students 
seeking  a  general  education  has  become  negligible."  The 
tendency  is  more  and  more  to  specialize,  to  train  for  a  task. 
So  it  is  that  even  those  who  receive  a  higher  education  are 
trained  to  work,  and  not  to  live.  The  eflficiency  and  skill  of 
American  industry  is  in  grotesque  contrast  to  the  seeming 
lack  of  interest  in  intelligent  living.  If  men  devoted  to  work 
are  relieved  from  a  part  of  their  work,  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 

Characteristic  restlessness  manifests  itself  in  American  use 
of  leisure  by  the  persistent  demand  for  high-tension  excite- 
ment or  crowded  activity.  In  the  most  domestic  of  our  cit- 
izens, this  urge  is  vented  in  scrupulous  gardening,  in  painting 
or  remodeling  the  office  or  the  home,  or  perhaps  in  building 

i*Cutten,  Threat  of  Leisure,  p.  16. 
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articles  of  furniture,  even  to  radio  receiving  sets.  Of  course, 
too,  there  is  the  love  of  playing  strenuous,  fast-moving  games. 
But  modern  conditions  deny  these  recreations  to  many,  and 
the  people  show  a  consuming  interest  in  watching  games  of  a 
particularly  exciting  nature.  Football,  being  the  most  stren- 
uous, is  therefore  the  most  popular  of  sports.  And,  in  like 
manner,  movies,  plays,  and  even  novels  must  maintain  a  high 
level  of  emotional  excitement.  These  amusements  then  be- 
come more  harmful  than  satisfying.  For  a  persistent  demand 
for  ever  more  intensely  exciting  spectacles  is  an  indication 
of  dulling  taste  and  perhaps  of  nervous  exhaustion.  It  seems 
that  the  proportion  of  movies,  baseball  games,  and  small 
towns  which  are  condemned  as  uninteresting,  dreary,  or 
"dead"  grows  yearly. 

The  American  tendency  to  conformity  has  also  frustrated 
individual  initiative  in  the  cultivation  of  leisure.  If  the 
American  man  has  extra-occupational  interests  or  activities, 
they  are  characteristic  of  the  people  as  a  whole  rather  than 
an  original  expression  of  the  individual's  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences. Fashions,  in  amusement  as  well  as  in  dress  and  man- 
ner, sports,  and  discussions  of  the  weather  or  of  the  chief 
executive,  for  example,  are  bound  to  prevail  at  seasonal 
times  in  the  interests  of  a  great  part  of  our  population.  The 
typical  and  invariable  question  of  "What  to  do?"  on  free 
afternoons  or  evenings  is  usually  solved  by  seeking  out  a 
crowd.  People  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  themselves  or 
their  own  individual  preferences  or  desires,  and  spending  an 
hour  of  leisure  alone  with  one's  own  reflections  is  to  them 
most  dreary  and  uninviting. 

These  lavish  and  crowd-minded  investments  of  American 
leisure  are  discouraging  indeed  to  any  advancement  of  the 
ideals  Jesus  might  have  set  up.    But  perhaps  the  tendencies 
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which  make  our  use  of  leisure  frivolous  and  unsatisfying  are 
not  ineradicable;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  faults  in  our 
recreation  are  like  the  exaggerated  indulgences  of  a  small  boy 
given  freedom  for  the  first  time.  If  perchance  our  misuse 
of  leisure  is  principally  the  result  of  our  inexperience  and 
lack  of  preparation  for  more  unshackled  living,  then  the 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  our  spare  time  which  Jesus  has  ad- 
vanced or  exemplified  may  well  be  considered  as  timely 
guides. 

To  return  to  theorizing,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
most  natural  and  frequent  disposal  of  leisure  time  will  be  for 
recreation  or  entertainment.  Jesus  has  had  nothing  to  say 
concerning  physical  recreation,  possibly  because  the  hardy, 
pastoral  occupations  of  his  people  made  it  unnecessary.  Also 
in  Jesus'  day  there  were  no  commercial  amusements,  except 
perhaps  fortune-telling.  There  were  weddings  which  Jesus 
enjoyed,  and  holidays,  like  the  annual  feast  days  at  Jerusalem. 

But  a  populace  has  seldom  failed  to  devise  natural,  satisfy- 
ing physical  amusements  and  recreation  after  its  own  liking. 
It  will  be  more  worthwhile  to  consider  that  the  opportunity 
for  sheer  amusement  afforded  by  leisure  has  been  and  will  be 
exhausted  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  society,  and  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  other  op- 
portunities for  the  investment  of  leisure  which  Jesus  has 
more  particularly  shown.  "The  Jews  marvelled,"  for  Jesus' 
teaching  was  sound  and  not  without  a  show  of  learning. 
"How  knoweth  this  man  letters,"  they  wondered,  "having 
never  learned?'"^  A  poor  man,  who  had  begun  life  humbly 
enough  as  the  son  of  a  Nazarene  carpenter — where  did  he 
gain  this  knowledge  of  the  law,  this  compelling  wisdom? 
In  his  young  manhood,  Jesus  had  evidently  spent  some  part 

isjohn  Vn,  IJ. 
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of  his  time  pondering  the  lore  and  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  the  ideals  and  shortcomings  of  his  people.  He  educated 
himself  in  his  leisure,  not  for  any  immediate  utilitarian  mo- 
tive that  we  know  of,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  themselves,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  speak 
reasonably,  comfortingly,  and  sometimes  remonstratingly  to 
his  friends  and,  on  occasion,  to  the  multitudes.  He  had  be- 
come "filled  with  wisdom"  by  the  wise  employment  of  his 
leisure,  for  Jesus  could  scarce  have  been  much  at  school." 

What  opportunities,  then,  have  we  to  imitate  this  achieve- 
ment of  Jesus?  Our  opportunities  for  leisurely  learning  are 
so  conveniently  presented  and  so  numerous  that  a  great  many 
people  may  not  be  aware  of  them.  In  fact,  the  books  which 
must  have  been  so  rare  and  so  precious  in  Jesus'  time  have  in- 
creased to  such  appalling  numbers,  with  the  accumulation  of 
the  literature  and  the  learning  of  the  intervening  centuries, 
that  any  comprehensive  selection  must  seem  impossible  to 
the  average  man.  This  becomes  a  misfortune  when  we 
realize  that  the  immensity  of  the  world's  literature  probably 
results  in  leisurely  reading  being  to  an  aniazing  extent  con- 
fined to  literature  which  does  not  require  or  stimulate  any 
amount  of  reflection  or  fine  appreciation.  But  the  eager  ad- 
vocates of  general  reading  may  justly  resent  the  nation's  lack 
of  any  universal  literary  consciousness.  There  seems  to  be 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  pursuing  a 
literary  career  to  collect  anything  like  a  worthwhile  library. 
If  an  individual  seeks  an  education  or  any  manner  of  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  the  world,  then  he  should  at  least  inves- 
tigate good  books.  There  will  be  those,  of  course,  who  will 
find  knowledge  in  leisure  by  other  means  than  books,  but  no 
one  should  ignore  or  condemn  these  bound  records  of  the 

i«Renan,  Life  of  Christ,  p  72. 
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world's  thought  without  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the 
best  of  them. 

Besides  books,  there  are  other  opportunities  for  education 
which  may  enlist  some  of  our  leisure  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom. There  is  the  lecturer — ^not,  of  course,  the  blatant  in- 
dividual who  leads  his  audience  through  a  maze  of  glittering, 
empty  ideals  and  glowing  generalities.  Perhaps  the  lecturer 
of  reasonable  mentality  who  thinks  honestly  and  speaks  sin- 
cerely, who  has  some  regard  for  logic  and  the  value  of 
thought,  and  who  wields  the  instrument  of  rhetoric  with 
some  justice  is  indeed  limited  to  small  forums  or  leagues  of 
enthusiastic  minorities  for  audience.  For  it  seems  that  the 
audience  that  follows  a  lecturer's  thought  without  needing 
to  be  inflamed  with  sentiment  or  bombast  is  seldom  to  be 
found  assembled.  But  surely  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  old-fashioned  pleasure  of  hearing  intelligent  persons 
express  their  beliefs  with  conviction.  Jesus  undoubtedly 
profited  much  from  a  critical  listening  to  the  teachers  of  his 
day,  for  we  are  told  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  ex- 
press his  own  noble,  heart-felt  convictions,  the  multitudes 
listened  avidly  and  wondered  and  were  comforted. 

And  even  more  pleasant  and  refreshing  and  quite  as  worth- 
while are  the  exhibitions  of  the  arts  offered  to  us  in  art  gal- 
leries and  opera  houses,  for  example.  Of  course,  there  again 
is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  men  of  new  leis- 
ure to  consider  sculpture  ridiculous,  painting  unintelligible, 
or  good  music  as  an  expression  to  be  endured  or  avoided.  It 
would  seem  that  in  breaking  away  from  the  government  of 
the  Old  World,  the  New  has  also  rebelled  against  the  old- 
world  heritage  of  art.  But  at  least  it  can  do  no  harm  to  again 
hoist  the  ideal.  "It  [leisure]  has  a  distinct  and  honorable 
place,"  said  Agnes  Repplier,  "wherever  nations  are  released 
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from  the  pressure  of  their  first  rude  needs,  their  first  homely 
toil,  and  rise  to  happier  levels  of  grace  and  intellectual  re- 
pose.'"^ It  is  to  our  newly-acquired  leisure  that  we  must  look 
for  the  medium  of  the  nation's  expression,  and  the  national 
temperament  and  taste  must  be  established  for  better  or  for 
worse  as  our  people  are  prompted  to  invest  their  leisure.  Per- 
haps we  can  look  only  to  time  for  the  ultimate  confirmation 
and  expression  of  a  fitting  national  art  appreciation.  But  our 
leisure  has  at  least  afforded  a  present  opportunity. 

So  it  is  that  innumerable  opportunities  are  arrayed  conven- 
iently before  us  for  the  investment  of  our  leisure  in  self -edu- 
cation. Some  eflFort  to  accept  these  opportunities  may  result 
finally  in  the  repudiation  of  Count  Keyserling's  stinging 
charge  of  "barbarism"  against  our  people,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  national  culture.  Anyone  who,  in  his 
spare  hours,  frequently  adds  some  fragment  to  his  store  of 
information  or  who  continually  adds  some  touch  to  his  con- 
ception of  his  world  or  its  beauty  will  certainly  have  made  a 
pleasant  and  satisfying  use  of  his  leisure.  He,  too,  may  be- 
come "filled  with  wisdom." 

As  Jesus  educated  himself  and  accumulated  a  store  of  com- 
forting and  strengthening  wisdom  in  his  leisure,  so  did  he 
also  suggest  and  exemplify  another  inviting  and  worthwhile 
possibility  for  the  employment  of  spare  hours.  In  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  make  his  own  full  reckoning  of  his 
thoughts  and  his  mental  strength,  he  spent  forty  days  in  the 
desert,  letting  all  the  great,  elemental  forces  of  life  struggle 
within  his  mind.  And  on  many  other  occasions,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  withdrawing  from  the  multitudes  and  even  from 
his  closest  friends  in  order,  apparently,  to  enjoy  his  own 

^^Repplier,  Essays  in  Idleness,  "Leisure"'  p.  114. 
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thoughts  and  emotions  uninterrupted.  He  had  a  "kingdom" 
in  his  mind  which  he  himself  had  built  and  could  enjoy. 

But  somehow  our  modern  society  admits  little  of  this  pleas- 
ure of  living  which  is  possible  to  every  man.  Americans  seek 
the  crowds  in  their  leisure,  and  they  seek  those  amusements 
which  are  fashionable  and  attended  en  masse  by  the  populace. 
If  the  modern  man  can  find  none  of  his  friends,  has  no  books 
which  can  interest  him,  and  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an 
evening  alone  with  only  his  pipe  perhaps,  he  will  probably 
spend  the  evening  in  restlpssly  manipulating  the  controls  of 
his  radio,  or  he  will  fall  asleep  in  his  easy  chair.  For  all  his 
restlessness,  the  American  "individual"  has  so  surrendered  to 
conformity,  or  even  to  automatism,  that  he  must  passively 
let  his  entertainment  be  created  and  presented  to  him,  while 
he  can  only  demand  that  it  be  consistently  exciting  or  amus- 
ing. It  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  light  of  this  dearth  of  active 
individualism,  that  Americans  are,  many  of  them,  quite  un- 
interested in  themselves  or  their  own  thoughts.  The  individ- 
ual ideations  of  the  many  are  suppressed,  public  opinion  is  not 
of  the  public's  own  making,  and  there  is  a  tyraiuiy  of 
thought.  Indeed,  many  of  our  citizens  merit  the  satirical 
comment  of  Dr.  Johnson:  "The  reason  why  a  man  drinks  is 
that  he  is  not  interesting  enough  to  himself  to  pass  his  leisure 
time  without  it."" 

But  what  is  there  to  think  about?  It  is  so  hard  any  longer 
to  be  sincerely  incensed,  depressed,  or  enthusiastic  about 
things  so  intangible  and  outwardly  unalluring  as  sociology  or 
metaphysics.  Life  is  no  longer  quite  so  perplexing  by  its  un- 
certainties. The  details  of  our  immediate  surroundings  are 
so  tangible,  so  limiting  as  to  obscure  or  displace  any  serious 
thought  of  the  general  trends  or  prevaiUng  characteristics  of 

^^Cited  by  Cutten,  Threat  of  Leisure,  p.  81. 
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life  and  people,  or  of  the  possibilities  of  destiny  or  the  mys- 
tery of  eternity. 

Still,  leisure  may  be  invested  in  the  reflections  of  solitude  if 
the  individual  has  any  desire  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  himself.  The  individual  may  be  able,  by  the  pleasant 
process  of  self-examination,  to  recast  his  opinions  in  the  light 
of  his  own  spontaneous  reactions.  He  may  find  untold  cre- 
ative powers  in  his  own  mind,  and  a  synthetic  creation  of  his 
own  thoughts  will  certainly  be  pleasing  to  him.  Or  if  the 
individual  is  imaginative,  he  may  recreate  his  own  world  and 
even  himself  after  the  patterns  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own 
heart's  desire.  And  even  though  he  lack  the  skill  of  expres- 
sion of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  all  their  joys  of  creative 
fancy  may  be  his  for  an  hour,  if  he  but  surrenders  to  the 
whims  of  his  own  imagination.  Out  of  such  pleasant  leis- 
urely introspection  has  come  the  supreme  philosophy  of 
Jesus  and,  indeed,  all  the  great  thought  creations  of  man. 

Conspicuous  throughout  the  life  of  Jesus  are  his  associa- 
tions with  his  friends.  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  took  long  hours 
for  intimate  conversations  even  with  people  little  known  to 
him.  He  stopped  at  the  house  of  Zacchaeus,  the  despised 
publican,  and  was  joyfully  received.  Indeed,  so  enchanted 
was  the  little  man  by  his  conversation  with  Jesus,  that  he 
afterwards  gave  liberally  to  the  poor  and  assumed  a  kindlier 
attitude  toward  all  mankind."  Again,  at  the  house  of  Mary 
and  Martha,  one  sister  deserted  the  kitchen  to  talk  to  Jesus. 
And  so  many  of  the  splendidly-wrought  parables  of  Jesus 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  his  conversations  with  his  disciples. 
Jesus,  it  seems,  was  always  ready  to  talk  with  people  about 
the  law,  their  souls,  their  troubles,  or  even  their  bodily  ills. 
Although  Jesus  is  always  represented  as  the  central  figure  in 
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these  conversations,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  received 
some  pleasure  and  perhaps  some  stimulation  from  the  reac- 
tions of  his  friends  to  his  sayings.  And  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  in  those  leisurely  conversations  have  come  to  us  as  a 
conspicuous  part  of  his  life's  achievement. 

Denying  opportunities  for  immediate  criticism  of  our 
own  time  in  the  light  of  this  possibility  for  leisure,  let  us 
proceed  at  once  to  contemplate  the  good  things  of  sincere 
conversation.  For  there  is,  after  all,  little  of  personal  or 
heart-felt  give-and-take,  or  indeed  little  satisfaction  of  the 
human  desire  for  thought  companionship  in  those  conversa- 
tions in  which  business  men  compare  notes,  or  in  which  the 
conversers  make  desultory  remarks  about  the  weather  or  at- 
tempt to  establish  their  reputations  as  wits.  Perhaps  the  best 
definition  of  a  friend  is  a  person  of  your  acquaintance  with 
whom  you  may  talk  freely  and  relievingly.  Conversation 
affords  an  opportunity  to  solicit  sympathetic  reactions  to- 
ward one's  own  thoughts,  and  half  the  joy  of  having  these 
thoughts  is  in  expressing  them.  Good  conversation  is  but  a 
further  extension  of  the  process  of  self-culture.  Precon- 
ceived ideas  may  be  tried  again  and  new  ones  gained.  Con- 
versation may  go  a  long  way  toward  breaking  down  personal 
prejudices,  and  toward  broadening  and  synthesizing  all  per- 
sonal knowledge.  In  a  larger  sense,  discussion  may  do  much 
toward  building  a  community  of  intellect  and  a  better  society 
in  any  people.  The  pleasures  of  conversation  are  manifest. 
Surely  it  is  as  enjoyable  to  establish  a  contact  with  other 
minds  as  it  is  to  read  a  good  book.  With  all  our  opportunities 
for  the  stimulation  of  thought  and  feeling,  perhaps  the  mostJ 
fascinating  and  revealing  study  is  to  be  found  in  humankind 
through  conversation. 

Jesus'  life  suggests  the  satisfaction  of  giving  some  time  to 
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the  needs  or  to  increasing  the  happiness  of  others.  He  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  time  to  hearing  and  comforting  the 
bodily  ills  and  the  mental  distresses  of  all  who  would  place 
their  confidence  in  him.  Not  only  did  he  build  up  his  phil- 
osophy to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  great  mind,  but  he  also 
imparted  the  wisdom  he  felt  to  be  invincible  to  all  who 
would  hear  him.  Such  a  life  could  not  but  be  rich  and 
pleasurable.  As  it  is  said  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "The  whole 
duty  of  life  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  pleasant  task  of 
entertaining  your  friends  when  they  were  with  you,  or  writ- 
ing them  admirable  letters  when  they  were  absent.'"" 

So  has  Jesus  suggested  rich  and  satisfying  uses  of  leisure. 
These  suggestions  are  now  little  more  than  ideals,  we  have 
seen,  crowded  out  by  the  standardization  of  mass,  commer- 
cial amusements.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  resources 
of  the  individual  need  rediscovering,  and  that  a  certain  Puri- 
tanical exception  to  idle  pleasures  still  persists.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  shall  continue  to  deny  ourselves 
the  enjoyment  of  the  worthwhile  pleasures  which  are  offered 
in  our  many  cultural  opportunities,  our  friends,  and  our  own 
minds. 

'"Rcpplier,  Essays  in  Idleness,  "Leisure,"  p.  lOt. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial 
This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  EUzabeth  Lewis,  a 
former  student  of  the  University.  It  was  founded  by 
Professor  George  Edward  Patrick,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  is  maintained  out  of  funds  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  a  few  months  before  Pro- 
fessor Patrick's  death,  which  occurred  March  22,  1916. 
Professor  Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  from  1874  to  1883.  He  and  Miss 
Lewis  were  married  in  1883.  Mrs.  Patrick  died  in  1909. 
The  Memorial  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competi- 
tion in  essay  writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  The  general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted 
in  this  competition  is  "The  Application  of  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus  to  the  Practical  Affairs  and  Relations  of  Life, 
Individual,  Social,  or  Political;"  but  each  essay  must  deal 
with  a  single  definite  subject,  or  a  single  phase  of  life. 
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SOCIALISM:  THE  POLITICAL  RELIGION 
OF  A  CHRISTIAN 


^^^T  HAS  often  been  said  that  today  the  religion  a  man 
^^.^^  professes  has  little  to  do  with  the  way  he  lives;  and 
L^jasJ  equally  as  often,  that  his  choice  of  a  political  party 
reveals  httle  of  what  he  believes  about  public  affairs.  No 
personal  convictions  seem  to  vitalize  the  life  of  today.  To 
subscribe  to  a  certain  creed  or  to  belong  to  a  certain  party  is 
no  longer  to  believe  in  issues  that  are  real  and  important. 
A  doctrine  of  works  without  faith  has  taken  possession  of 
us,  and  ideas  or  ideals  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  prac- 
tical business  of  living.  Yet  the  theory  of  Christianity,  like 
the  theory  of  American  democracy,  demands  an  inner  pur- 
pose which  will  guide  life  and  direct  it  toward  an  ultimate 
good.  Christianity  is  a  positive  and  a  vital  force.  No  per- 
son who  fails  to  have  a  dominant  purpose  for  his  life,  no  na- 
tion which  is  not  consciously  and  constantly  striving  for  its 
own  betterment,  can  be  called  Christian. 

Yet  in  our  country  constructive  political  thought  is  con- 
fessedly very  rare.  Business  activities  and  the  making  of 
money  have  occupied  the  average  citizen's  time,  and  when 
he  is  through  with  business  he  has  no  time  for  reflective 
thought.  In  consequence,  business  methods  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  unethical.  The  details  of  penny-counting  forbid 
consideration  of  how  the  pennies  were  obtained;  success  for- 
bids too  close  attention  to  the  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. In  our  government,  too,  the  demands  of  business  are 
so  constant  that  it  is  hard  to  look  beyond  details  of  adminis- 
tration and  consider  broad  and  sane  national  policies,  policies 
that  will  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  consider  such  policies  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  ideals  of  Christianity  and  of  democ- 
racy. We  should  know  the  ideals  of  Christ,  and  should  ap- 
ply his  principles  to  the  affairs  of  our  times. 

In  three  statements  of  Christ  I  find  indications  concerning 
the  organization  of  society  that  he  desired.  The  first  of  these 
is  found  in  the  parable  ^  of  the  householder  who  went  forth 
to  hire  laborers  for  his  vineyard.  At  every  hour  of  the  day 
he  went,  bringing  back  more  laborers.  "But  about  the 
eleventh  hour  he  went  out  and  found  others  standing,  and 
he  saith  to  them:  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?  They 
say  to  him:  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.  He  saith  to  them: 
Go  ye  also  into  my  vineyard."  Yet  when  night  had  come 
the  householder  paid  to  all  the  same  wage  of  a  penny. 

The  second  statement  is  found  in  the  parable  ^  of  the  tal- 
ents. We  remember  that  in  this,  a  master  entrusted  to  each 
of  three  servants  certain  sums  of  money  to  be  cared  for  while 
he  was  away.  Upon  the  master's  return,  those  servants  who 
had  used  their  talents  to  increase  the  master's  estate  were 
praised;  but  he  who  had  wasted  his  opportunities  lost  the 
talent  which  he  had.  The  last  passage  I  wish  to  mention  is 
one  from  Luke:  "For  a  man's  life  doth  not,  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth  .  .  .  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  ^ 

I  believe  that  Christ  meant  to  say,  in  these  passages,  that 
on  earth  the  talents  we  have  should  be  used,  and  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  love,  for  the  good  of  society  as  a 
whole;  and  that  he  who  works  his  utmost,  be  that  much  or 
little,  has  the  right  to  the  wage  of  life.    He  meant  to  tell  us 

1  Matthew  XX,  1-H. 

2  Matthew  XXV,  14-30. 
^LukeXII,  15,  31. 
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that  wealth  is  not  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its 
value  in  bringing  the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  heart  of  man; 
that  in  all  things  not  selfish  interests  but  the  love  of  man- 
kind is  to  be  the  goal;  and  that  the  good  of  all  must  govern 
our  industrial  life* 

C.  F.  Kent,  in  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Jesus,*  has  summarized  these  teachings  of  Christ  nicely;  and 
although  he  has  used  modern  terms  which  are  extremely  ap- 
plicable to  socialist  thought,  the  principles  he  enumerates  can 
easily  be  discovered  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  He  lists 
Jesus'  social  principles  thus:  (1)  The  possession  of  more 
things  than  are  necessary  for  a  man  tends  to  destroy  his  free- 
dom and  his  social  efficiency.  (2)  The  pursuit  of  wealth  as 
an  end  in  itself  is  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  a  man's  high- 
est ideals  and  interests  as  well  as  to  those  of  society.  ( 3 )  Each 
man  is  under  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  society 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  ability.  (4)  No  man  is  entitled 
to  share  in  the  world's  wealth  who  is  not  willing  to  work, 
and  service  to  society  constitutes  his  only  valid  claim  to  the 
possession  of  property.  (5)  Private  property  is  a  public 
trust  to  be  administered  for  the  best  interests  of  society.  (6) 
Society  is  under  obligation  to  devise  means  so  that  each  man 
who  is  willing  to  labor  will  have  not  only  a  living  but  also  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  what  he  is  able  to  the  common 
wealth.  (7)  The  rights  of  humanity  are  paramount  to  those 
of  capital.  ( 8 )  The  cure  of  poverty  is  the  elimination  of  its 
ultimate  causes,  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  economic. 
(9)  In  the  Christian  social  order  the  dominant  principle  is 
not  selfish  competition,  but  fraternal  co-operation  which 
aims  to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  each  individual,  of 
each  class,  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

*Pp.  239-40. 
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Our  society,  then,  should  be  organized  for  useful  produc- 
tion and  not  for  profit;  distribution  should  be  made  to  all 
who  will  work,  and  security  should  be  given  to  all.  Love 
and  co-operation  must  ever  work  toward  the  building  of 
the  finest  and  deepest  Christian  life. 

These  general  principles,  of  course,  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  present  conditions.  A  Christian  society  in  the 
age  of  handicraft  would  most  certainly  be  different  from  a 
Christian  industrial  society.  The  system  we  set  up  today 
will  assuredly  change  tomorrow.  Always,  however,  the  sys- 
tem we  live  in  is  the  work  of  man,  having  in  it  no  inherently 
divine  features.  Neither  capitalism  nor  socialism  is  right  or 
wrong,  save  as  it  does  or  does  not  best  answer  the  needs  of 
the  times.  And  in  any  case,  the  system  that  we  advocate 
must  be  based  upon  active  tendencies  and  living  motives. 
The  system  of  socialism  I  shall  advocate  will  not  regenerate 
the  souls  of  men,  making  them  unselfish  and  social-minded; 
it  will  not  be  a  scheme  for  bringing  down  manna  from 
heaven.  It  will  not  operate  at  all  unless  it  is  set  up  by  think- 
ing men  and  maintained  upon  thoughtful  principles — upon 
the  principles  on  which  even  now  vast  socialized  industries 
are  being  established  in  the  United  States. 

To  lead  men  to  think  and  so  be  free  is  the  purpose  alike  of 
Christianity  and  of  socialism.  Without  thought  Christianity 
dies;  without  thought  socialistic  enterprise  is  ruined  utterly. 
Because  it  is  an  earnest  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  system 
where  economic  activity  shall  be  for  useful  production  and 
not  for  profit;  because  it  is  an  eflFort  to  call  men,  through 
thought,  to  an  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  in 
the  largest  and  most  abundant  measure;  because  it  is  a  search 
for  a  living  Christian  and  American  thought.  Socialism  de- 
mands the  careful  attention  of  every  citizen. 
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II 

Men  of  our  times,  like  men  of  ages  past,  realize  that  the 
economic  system  under  which  we  live  is  not  an  ethical  one, 
and  that  it  needs  drastic  reform  before  it  will  be  good.  Like 
men  of  past  ages,  they  have  their  own  theories  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  system.  There  is 
one  difference,  however.  Plato,  we  know,  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  social  injustice,  set  up  an  imaginary 
state,  a  communistic  Utopia  which  could  exist  only  in  the 
imagination.  Thinkers  since  then,  many  of  them,  have  cre- 
ated new  Utopias,  which  are  all  unreal.  The  modern  social- 
ist, however,  is  not  indulging  in  a  kind  of  wishful  thinking 
when  he  builds  his  socialistic  scheme.  More  probably  he  is 
concerned  with  actual  examples  of  socialism  which  he  sees  in 
operation,  and  is  attempting  to  build  a  system  to  fit  in  with 
actual  conditions  and  to  remedy  actual  evils.  Accordingly 
it  will  be  my  task  in  this  paper  to  discover  the  evils  of  the 
capitalistic  system;  to  see  whether  or  not  simple  remedies 
may  render  capitalism  satisfactory  to  a  modern  Christian; 
and  if  not,  to  estimate  what  the  most  satisfactory  form  of 
social  organization  for  present-day  America  will  be. 

I  believe  that  the  evils  of  the  capitalistic  system  are  three 
in  number:  first,  that  as  an  economic  system  it  fails  terribly 
in  the  production  of  a  maximum  output  for  a  minimum 
cost;  second,  that  it  does  not  distribute  the  output  it  has  so 
as  to  obtain  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number;  and 
third,  that  as  a  dynamic  force  in  our  moral  and  ethical 
thought  it  is  decidedly  evil  and  unchristian.  Although  this 
last  complaint  is  often  forgotten  in  discussions  of  capitalism 
and  socialism,  I  feel  personally  that  it  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the 
capitalistic  system,  and  that  it  demands  the  utter  abolition  of 
capitalism  and  of  the  principles  for  which  capitalism  stands. 
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Those  principles,  in  short,  call  for  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  economic  enterprises  by  private  individuals  for  their 
own  good.  In  other  words,  economic  enterprise  under  the 
present  order  is  conducted  for  the  single  purpose  of  making 
a  profit.  If  injurious  or  useless  enterprise  happens  to  be 
profitable,  it  is  condoned,  nay  approved,  by  the  business 
world.  Christian  thought  would  suggest  that  rather  than 
profit  the  actual  benefit  of  the  public  should  be  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  economic  activity,  and  all  means  of  production 
should  be  so  owned  and  managed  as  to  bring  about  that  bene- 
fit. 

Now  eminent  economists  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith 
have  argued  that  the  good  of  the  public  is  best  served  by  the 
selfishly-motivated  activity  of  individuals.  However  true  or 
false  that  argument  may  have  been  before  the  advent  of  the 
machine  age,  it  is  false  today.  Our  present  economic  struc- 
ture manifestly  does  not  serve  the  public  as  it  should  serve  it. 
It  does  not  serve  even  its  masters,  the  capitalists,  as  they 
would  like  to  be  served. 

To  see  that  this  is  so  we  have  but  to  turn  to  Stuart  Chase's 
interesting  book.  The  Tragedy  of  Waste,  in  which  he  heartily 
condemns  our  system  for  its  enormous  waste  of  man-power 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  Mr.  Chase  °  perhaps  one 
half  of  our  man-power  is  at  present  being  wasted.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  illustrate  his  meaning: 

The  man-power  going  into  illth  is  at  least  8,080,000 

The  man-power  idle  on  a  given  working  day  is  at  least 6,000,000 

The  man-power  wasted  in  production  methods  is  at  least  4,000,000 

The  man-power  wasted  in  distribution  methods  is  at  least 2,500,000 


A  total  of  at  least 20,500,000 

Against  a  total  able-bodied  adult  population  of 40,000,000 


5  P.  270. 
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Much  of  this  waste,  one  may  confidently  assert,  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  planning  under  the  capitalistic  system.  For 
the  end  of  capitalism  is  not  the  expenditure  of  our  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  production  and  use,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  personal  profit;  and  if  only  profit  be  gained,  it  matters 
not  if  society  loses  half  of  what  is  by  rights  her  own.  Surely 
a  Christian  society  would  make  better  use  of  her  men  than 
does  ours. 

Norman  Thomas  °  gives  a  few  figures  which  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  second  indictment 
against  capitalism,  that  of  an  unfair  distribution  of  wealth: 

1  per  cent  of  population  own  33  per  cent  of  wealth 

1 0  per  cent  of  population  own  64  per  cent  of  wealth 

Poorest  2  5  per  cent  of  population  own  3  Yi  per  cent  of  wealth 

1  per  cent  of  population  receive  20  per  cent  of  income 

10  per  cent~of  population  receive  40  per  cent  of  income 

Poorest  2  5  per  cent  of  population  receive  3  Yz  per  cent  of  income 

As  a  result,  not  only  are  there  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  men 
out  of  work  today,  but  over  most  of  the  rest  hangs  the 
shadow  of  constant  insecurity,  the  fear  of  hunger  and  cold 
tomorrow.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  William  M. 
Leiserson  of  Antioch  College,'  although  the  depression  caused 
a  wage  reduction  of  33  per  cent  in  1931  as  compared  with 
1929,  stock  dividends  increased  600  million  dollars  during 
the  same  period.  A  Christian  industry  would  not  take  bread 
from  the  worker  to  keep  up  the  profits  of  the  capitalist;  a 
Christian  nation  would  demand  that  its  rich  likewise  work, 
using  the  God-given  talents  they  have  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  even  if  the  national  income  were  equitably 
distributed  there  would  be  less  than  a  decent  standard  of 
living  would  require;  competent  authorities,*  however,  state 

*  America's  Way  Out,  p.  14. 

'  Bulletin  of  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  p.  6. 

8  Bye,  R.  T.  and  Hewitt,  W.  H.,  Applied  Economics,  Pp.  497-8. 
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that  in  1926  the  average  income  was  $700  a  person,  whereas 
$2000  would  maintain  a  family  of  five.  With  careful  na- 
tional planning,  therefore,  we  can  be  sure  the  national  in- 
come would  suffice. 

The  third  indictment  against  capitalism,  and  the  most  im- 
portant one,  is  that  the  moral  and  ethical  code  of  the  capi- 
talistic system  is  decidedly  unchristian,  and  cannot  fail  to 
engender  in  the  individual  an  unchristian  code.  In  church 
and  in  state,  in  business  and  in  politics,  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life  the  iniquitous  influence  of  capitalism  is  at  work,  deaden- 
ing the  life  of  the  nation.  And  though  it  might  be  possible 
to  remedy  many  of  the  economic  evils  of  capitalism,  and 
under  the  present  regime  to  distribute  income  quite  equit- 
ably, I  feel  that  even  so  the  inherent  moral  ills  of  the  system 
could  not  be  remedied. 

The  basic  motive  of  capitalism  is  the  profit  motive,  the 
acquisition  and  possession  by  the  individual  of  as  much 
wealth  as  he  can  acquire.  This  motive  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  view  of  Christ,  which  would  have  men  produce 
not  that  one  could  have  all  he  could  get,  but  that  each  might 
have  enough.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  because  the  very 
seekers  of  this  profit  are  Christians  they  would  not  do  un- 
christian things.  In  the  modern  corporation,  for  example, 
the  greatest  motive  of  the  stockholder  and  of  his  hired  agents 
is  that  of  making  a  maximum  profit.  Corporation  morals 
are  decidedly  evil.  Even  the  private  merchant  is  unable  to 
deal  justly  by  his  customers,  or  to  sell  goods  for  their  useful- 
ness. He  must  adopt  the  methods  of  profit-seeking  industry 
or  fail.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Christianity  will  be  fur- 
thered by  such  a  system.  Capitalism  demands  that  we  get 
the  money  of  the  poor,  not  that  we  help  them  solve  their 
problems;  that  we  outsmart  the  men  of  the  business  world. 
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not  that  we  join  with  them  in  production  for  social  good. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  any  voluntary  effort  of  the  individual  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  unless  the  good  of  the  whole  means 
immediate  personal  profit.  Still  further,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  when  the  life  of  a  nation  depends  upon  its  com- 
merce, it  can  think  of  justice  and  right,  or  even  of  the  lives 
of  its  own  lesser  citizens,  if  valuable  concessions  in  a  foreign 
market  are  at  stake.  Greed,  of  course,  either  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  the  state,  cannot  be  eliminated  merely  by  the 
substitution  of  socialism  for  capitalism.  It  is  untrue  that 
war  would  be  impossible  in  a  socialist  world.  Yet  capitaHsm 
must  be  fully  blamed  for  the  present  situation  in  which  for 
the  sake  of  selfish  profit  no  sacrifice,  either  of  human  life  and 
happiness  or  of  national  welfare,  is  withheld  from  the  great 
god  profit. 

Aside  from  the  unethical  influence  of  capitalism,  there  is 
a  still  more  completely  pervading  influence  which  creeps 
through  every  phase  of  life.  It  is  a  sociological  truism  that 
society  determines  as  well  as  is  determined  by  its  component 
parts.  So  it  is  true  today  that  because  business  demands  it, 
we  all  like  the  same  jazz  music,  cheap  tabloid  literature, 
gaudy  pictures  and  kill-time  amusements;  we  believe  the 
same  false  doctrines,  and  fear  the  same  phantoms  and  catch- 
penny phrases;  we  live  the  same  unvaried  lives  as  our  neigh- 
bors live — and  we  cannot  escape  it.  And  although  the  indi- 
viduals living  under  socialism  would  most  assuredly  have  as 
bad  taste  as  they  do  under  our  present  capitalism,  and  under 
a  democratic  rule  would  have  the  right  to  have  their  needs 
satisfied,  a  socialist  regime  would  not  have  to  popularize 
trash  for  profit.  We  should  not  have  to  play  up  to  false 
tastes. 

Many  people  will  readily  grant  that  capitalism  is  at  present 
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wasteful  of  half  its  power,  that  its  basis  of  distribution  is 
unjust,  and  that  greed  and  false  tastes  are  its  fosterlings;  and 
yet  they  will  insist  that  remedies  could  be  applied  which 
would  correct  its  defects  but  retain  its  so-called  advantages. 
I  personally  feel  that  this  is  impossible. 

An  adequate  system  of  national  planning,  it  is  true,  might 
conceivably  be  adopted  under  a  capitalistic  government.  The 
past  year,  indeed,  has  seen  the  appearance  of  several  such 
plans  modeled  by  able  men  after  the  example  of  the  Russian 
Five  Year  Plan.  I  question  whether  a  board  which  has  suffic- 
ient powers  to  prevent  unwise  expansion  and  to  compel  in- 
vestment in  the  proper  fields  would  not  destroy  capitalism 
itself.  "Rugged  individualism,"  the  vaunted  pride  of  the 
capitalist,  would  then  have  disappeared,  and  the  capitalist 
would  have  no  function,  even  in  appearance,  except  to  draw 
his  dividends  from  the  government.  But  if  the  government 
finds  that  industry  must  be  state-controlled  in  order  to  ope- 
rate satisfactorily,  it  must  acquire  legal  ownership,  too,  and 
the  right  to  profits  from  its  management.  If  individual 
profit-making  is  to  be  still  the  basis  of  the  economic  system, 
I  do  not  see  how  service  can  be  made  its  sole  function. 

It  is  suggested,  too,  that  an  extensive  use  of  the  income, 
gift,  and  inheritance  taxes,  as  well  as  related  social  taxes, 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  pre- 
vent the  amassing  of  huge  fortunes;  and  that  these  measures, 
together  with  an  insurance  system  which  would  by  compul- 
sion completely  cover  every  one  throughout  his  life,  would 
be  entirely  adequate.  Such  insurance,  of  course,  covering 
life,  unemployment,  sickness,  accident,  old  age,  maternity, 
and  various  other  hazards,  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  any 
adequate  social  program  for  the  future.  But  it  is  by  itself 
a  mere  subterfuge.    Norman  Thomas  is  right  when  he  says. 
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"To  continue  life  as  a  grab  game,  merely  starting  the  con- 
testants more  evenly  in  each  generation,  is  not  the  solution 
for  the  evils  of  the  profit  system.  What  we  want  is  a  posi- 
tive process  of  production  for  use."  °  To  admit  that  national 
planning  of  industry  is  necessary;  to  admit  that  large  in- 
comes should  be  abolished;  to  level  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  yet  to  refuse  to  go  the  last  step  to  socialism,  is  to  organize 
industry  with  national  energy  but  to  devote  the  proceeds  to 
a  private  purse. 

Moreover,  all  trends  point  toward  a  growing  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  an  increasing  monopoly.  Even  now  half 
of  the  nation's  business  is  controlled  by  a  directorate  of  some 
two  thousand  men.  Manufacturing  is  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  monopolized.  Chain  stores  point  to  monopoly  in 
distribution.  Only  farming  remains  entirely  individualistic; 
and  even  there  tenants  operate  41  per  cent  of  our  crop  land, 
and  many  eminent  experts  are  proclaiming  the  imminent  in- 
dustrialization of  agriculture  because  of  corporate  and  other 
large- farm  movements.  Involuntarily  America  seems  to  be 
taking  the  route  that  Russia  took  deliberately. 

This  growing  monopoly,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the 
downfall  of  capitalism  is  inevitable;  on  the  contrary  owner- 
ship and  control  of  industry  may  remain  indefinitely  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalist.  However,  it  seems  decidedly  foolish 
to  allow  a  paltry  handful  of  men  to  dominate  the  economic 
life  of  a  nation,  when  in  reality  they  have  nothing  so  valuable 
at  stake  as  the  life  of  a  worker  they  use  and  throw  away  at 
fifty,  and  have  contributed  nothing  so  valuable  as  the  man- 
ager they  hire  at  a  weekly  wage. 

For  modern  machine-age  industry  does  not  depend  upon 
the  services  of  a  few  master  craftsmen,  as  in  the  guild  days; 

9  America's  Way  Out,  p.  187. 
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or  upon  the  cleverness  and  foresight  of  the  entrepreneur,  as 
in  the  last  century.  Instead  it  depends  upon  the  proper 
working  at  the  proper  time  of  every  little  cog  in  a  compli- 
cated economic  machine.  In  that  machine  every  worker  and 
every  manager  should  be  given  his  chance  to  do  his  share, 
and  given  his  just  wage  in  return.  No  man  should  receive 
more  than  this.  All  surplus  is  a  social  product  and  should 
go  to  the  social  good,  either  in  the  form  of  social  services, 
such  as  education,  or  in  generally  higher  wages.  That  such 
profits  should  be  distributed  without  merit  to  those  who 
happened  to  gamble  rightly — or  whose  ancestors,  perhaps, 
were  fortunate  thieves — is  unjust.  That  with  such  profits 
they  should  control  the  lives  and  destiny  of  a  nation,  is  to  a 
Christian  unthinkable. 

Ill 

Christian  ethics,  therefore,  demanding  for  every  individual 
the  right  to  work  according  to  his  abilities  and  to  secure  for 
his  work  a  living  wage,  and  requiring  that  all  economic  en- 
terprise be  for  the  social  good,  demand  a  treatment  of  in- 
dustry that  capitalism  cannot  give.  The  socialist  program, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  offer  for  the  reorganization  of 
American  economic  and  political  life  a  plan  which  is  not 
only  an  answer  to  Christian  needs,  but  is  a  very  practicable 
and  satisfactory  solution  to  our  economic  problems.  The 
adoption  of  this  plan  would  apply  to  industry  the  benefits 
of  all  technical  knowledge,  and  through  constantly  improved 
methods  of  production  would  steadily  decrease  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  purely  economic  activity.  For  the  ma- 
chine drudgery  of  the  present  time  we  should  see  a  machine- 
made  leisure.  Through  social  co-operation  would  emerge 
the  newer  and  deeper  individual  life  which  is  the  aim  of  the 
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Christian.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  a  sociaHst  government 
would  bring  about  a  very  wholesome  betterment  in  our  ma- 
terial welfare,  in  our  taste  and  culture,  and  in  our  ethical 
ideals. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  means  of  creating  this  advan- 
tageous Christian  society?  First  of  all,  we  must  remember 
that  Christianity  demands  that  the  profit  motive  yield  to  the 
motive  of  production  for  use  and  general  welfare.  As  I  have 
tried  to  show,  this  would  demand  the  socialization  of  all  pro- 
ductive enterprises.  We  must  therefore  first  consider  how 
this  may  be  done.  The  precise  methods  of  socialization  are 
naturally  enough  in  dispute.  The  program  of  the  Fabian 
school  of  Great  Britain  seems  to  approach  nearest  the  needs 
of  the  United  States.  Fabianism  addresses  its  pleas  largely 
to  the  middle  class,  and  is  opposed  to  a  violent  revolution  for 
the  overturn  of  bourgeois  society.  It  insists  that  socializa- 
tion is  now  in  progress  and  is  to  be  achieved  by  democratic 
legislative  action.  Marxism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  addressed 
itself  to  the  working  class,  and  has  favored  more  or  less  vio- 
lent upheavals  to  be  followed  by  a  proletariat  dictatorship. 
The  Communists  in  Russia  claim  to  be  the  present-day  rep- 
resentatives of  Marxism;  they  are  in  addition  most  interest- 
ing to  the  socialists  of  the  world,  because  Russia  is  the  first 
great  laboratory  for  working  out  coUectivists'  programs. 
Yet  even  in  backward  Russia,  where  democracy  never  ex- 
isted, violent  and  uncompromising  revolution  has  in  one  sense 
failed.  The  Communist  party  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
to  bring  about  gradually  what  it  had  desired  to  bring  about 
by  force.  If  force  failed  in  Russia,  how  much  less  would  it 
succeed  in  America  where  democracy  is  a  permanent  part  of 
the  cultural  background. 

Marxism — especially  certain  developments  of  it,  such  as 
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syndicalism  and  guild  socialism — ^has  stressed  rather  heavily 
the  producer's  side  of  industry.  The  two  types  that  I  have 
mentioned  have  declared  that  the  unit  of  control  of  the  new 
politico-economic  system  they  advocate  would  be  a  trade 
union;  and  Russia  apparently  feels  that  since  the  laborer  is 
likewise  a  consumer,  protection  of  the  laborer  is  an  adequate 
protection.  This  is  hardly  true.  Laborers  naturally  demand 
higher  wages  for  themselves,  even  though  the  result  is  higher 
living  costs  to  fellow  workers;  and  they  must  be  given  their 
opportunity  as  consumers  to  advocate  lower  market  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  England  certain  flourishing  co-op- 
erative consumers'  organizations  maintain  that  the  only  or- 
ganization in  the  finished  socialist  state  should  be  the  con- 
sumers' co-operative.  These  co-operatives  are  very  efficient. 
They  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  buyers.  Each  mem- 
ber, upon  purchasing  a  pound  share  of  stock,  has  one  vote 
in  the  organization;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  profits  are 
prorated  in  proportion  to  purchases.  Through  expansion 
the  groups  now  own  their  own  wholesale  houses  and  their 
own  factories.  They  have  saved  as  much  as  13.5  per  cent 
for  their  members,  and  have  provided  valuable  services  in 
the  way  of  savings  banks,  insurance,  etc.  Even  so,  we  can- 
not believe  that  the  consumers'  co-operative  movement 
would  be  adequate  for  a  socialistic  state.  For  industries  in 
which  consumption  is  practically  compulsory,  such  as  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal,  as  well  as  for  free  services  such 
as  schools  or  parks,  it  is  decidedly  impractical.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  control  socialized  transportation  or  the 
postal  service.  Moreover,  it  could  not  treat  the  labor  prob- 
lem satisfactorily.  Thus,  although  both  the  trade-union 
movement  and  the  consumers'  co-operative  movement  are 
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very  necessary  parts  of  socialism,  they  must  always  be  sub- 
ordinate parts  in  the  complete  socialistic  state. 

The  importance  of  the  consumer,  however,  apart  from  the 
consumers'  co-operative  movement,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. Professor  Eldridge  writes:  "Examination  of  social- 
istic developments  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  sug- 
gests the  proposition  that  they  have  usually  occurred  pri- 
marily in  response  to  demonstrated  public  or  consumer  need, 
and  demonstrated  inability  of  individual  initiative  and  pri- 
vate capitalism  to  supply  the  specific  need;  .  .  .  wage  earners 
and  other  producing  groups  have  been  influential  ...  as  con- 
sumers rather  than  as  producers."  ^''  Socialization  in  the 
United  States,  then,  will  probably  come  about  only  through 
the  organization  and  thought  of  the  consumer-citizen,  exer- 
cising his  vote  to  ask  for  socialism  because  he  demands  pro- 
duction for  use. 

First  upon  the  program  for  socialization  should  come  the 
money  and  banking  system,  transportation  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  those  industries  which,  being 
virtual  monopolies  and  supplying  constant  and  elemental 
needs,  are  commonly  called  "basic  industries."  These  could 
be  purchased  outright,  while  at  the  same  time  a  system  of 
inheritance  and  gift  taxes  would  help  the  state  to  gain  con- 
trol more  quickly  and  cheaply.  At  the  same  time  the  system 
of  comprehensive  social  insurance  of  which  I  spoke  would 
be  in  effect,  and  would  prevent  all  hardships  resulting  from 
sudden  and  revolutionary  changes  in  social  standards.  Event- 
ually would  follow  the  socialization  of  all  other  productive 
enterprises.  Private  property  in  non-productive  fields  would 
be  retained. 

10  "Collectivism  and  the  Consumer,"  Annals  of  Collective  Economy,  Sept.-Dec,   1930, 
pp.  298-9. 
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An  interesting  ethical  implication  is  contained  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  government  is  too  corrupt  and  inefficient  to 
control  industry.  On  the  contrary,  corrupt  government  is 
made  corrupt  by  capitalists  who  gain  greater  profit  if  they 
can  control  legislatures  and  courts.  One  may  confidently 
expect  socialism  to  decrease,  rather  than  increase,  this  evil. 
Besides,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
Republic  "  last  summer,  the  corruption  in  private  capitalism 
is  at  least  as  shocking,  as  unjust,  and  as  dishonest  as  is  gov- 
ernmental corruption.  As  for  the  efficiency  of  government 
enterprise,  one  has  but  to  ask  whether  our  schools,  our  streets 
and  highways,  our  municipal  light  and  power  companies 
could  be  more  efficiently  organized  under  private  ownership. 
The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission,  supplying  elec- 
tricity at  one-third  the  rates  of  capitalistic  corporations  in 
New  York;  the  success  of  Pasadena  and  other  California  cities 
— or  to  come  nearer  home,  of  Colby  and  of  Chanute — in 
paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  city  from  their  light  plants 
while  giving  cheaper  service  than  the  private  companies  in 
surrounding  territories,  prove  conclusively  the  efficiency  of 
public  enterprise.  Need  it  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  field  of 
private  business  the  ground  is  littered  with  failures? 

With  the  profit  motive  removed,  and  production  defi- 
nitely in  the  hands  of  the  state  for  control,  another  question 
arises.  What  of  the  worker  under  the  socialist  state?  One 
may  point  out  first  of  all  that  as  Norman  Thomas  says,  the 
"tendency  in  government  service  is  now  toward  a  little  bet- 
ter pay  .  .  .  and  infinitely  greater  security,"  "  than  in  private 
enterprise.  What  would  the  Christian  attitude  indicate 
here?  First  of  all,  Christianity  would  demand  an  assurance 

^^Flynn,  John  T.,  "Graft  in  Business."     The  New  Republic.     LXVII:  pp.  304-7,  3  3J-8j 

LXVIII:    pp.   14-17. 
^^  America's  Way  Out,  p.  160. 
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that  every  man  might  work.  This  assurance  would  be  given 
in  two  ways.  Government  regulation  of  industry  would 
eliminate  much  seasonal,  technological,  and  eventually  cycli- 
cal unemployment;  and  in  addition  a  nation-wide  chain  of 
employment  bureaus  would  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand. 
For  those  who  were  still  unable  to  secure  work  adequate  pro- 
tection would  be  given  by  unemployment  insurance. 

The  incentives  to  the  worker  would  be  much  the  same  as 
now.  The  chance  for  inordinate  gain  without  work  would 
be  taken  away;  but  there  would  still  remain  the  necessity  of 
working  for  a  living,  the  desire  to  win  the  honor  of  service, 
the  pride  in  doing  a  job  well  and  in  winning  recognition  for 
it.  If  security  is  once  given,  I  believe  pure  interest  in  work 
will  keep  many  men  active. 

Christian  ethics  would  imply  that  every  man  doing  his 
best  should  earn  an  adequate  living  wage.  That  such  a  wage 
is  possible  the  national  income  figures  I  quoted  above  will 
prove.  The  surplus  above  this  just  wage  will  go  to  the  state ; 
the  state  will  use  it  in  establishing  communal  services  to  be 
enjoyed  by  all.  Some  of  these,  such  as  education,  medical 
care,  recreation,  and  fire  and  police  protection,  will  be  pro- 
vided free  of  charge;  still  others,  such,  perhaps,  as  a  theater 
or  art  gallery,  might  be  subsidized,  and  yet  require  some  ex- 
penditure by  the  individual.  Always,  in  production  and  in 
consumption,  the  aim  should  be  to  build  and  enrich  individ- 
ual and  community  life. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  all  planning  should  be  done 
not  merely  with  economic  considerations,  but  with  broad 
welfare  programs  in  mind.  Proper  planning  should  help  to 
prevent  depressions  and  curb  the  business  cycle.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  business  cycle,  for  example,  is  undoubtedly  the 
lack  of  proper  balance  between  productive  capital  as  distin- 
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guished  from  consumers'  goods.  For  while  the  individual 
can  save  as  much  as  he  wishes,  this  is  not  true  of  society. 
Saving  is  the  production  of  producing  capital  instead  of  con- 
sumers' goods.  If  producing  capital  increases  too  rapidly 
maladjustment  comes.  A  general  planning  council,  con- 
trolling the  surplus  which  is  to  be  given  to  new  enterprise, 
and  controlling  the  state-owned  banking  system,  as  well  as 
possessing  general  supervisory  and  advisory  powers  over  all 
industry,  would  certainly  maintain  better  business  condi- 
tions than  we  have  in  our  present  chaotic  state. 

Other  than  this,  there  will  be  little  bureaucracy  or  cen- 
tralized organization  in  the  socialist  state.  It  will  instead 
be  infinitely  varied  and  infinitely  free.  There  will  be  no  more 
ground  to  complain  of  lost  liberty  under  the  new  regime 
than  college  professors  or  employees  of  municipal  light  plants 
have  now.  Each  industry  or  group  of  industries  will  tend  to 
be  not  only  self-supporting  but  also  self-governing. 

Ultimate  control,  of  course,  will  rest  in  the  state,  which 
will  mediate  between  contesting  factions  in  the  state,  and 
will  serve  the  general  good.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
state  will  be  a  thoroughly  democratic  one.  Both  Christi- 
anity and  socialism  realize  the  importance  of  co-operation, 
and  the  supremacy  of  community  interest  and  welfare  over 
private  welfare.  But  the  ultimate  aim  of  both  is  to  bring 
the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  heart  of  the  individual  man. 
Without  freedom  and  democracy  man  cannot  attain  his 
highest  good;  without  free  thought  the  socialist  state  can 
never  achieve  that  citizenry  of  thinking  men  necessary  if  it 
is  to  be  either  successful  or  Christian. 
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IV 

When  we  look  for  the  results  which  our  socialism  will 
bring  to  us,  we  must  look  in  two  directions:  we  must  look 
into  the  past  to  see  what  has  already  been  achieved;  we  must 
look  into  the  future  and  visualize  a  new  Christian  order. 

Professor  Eldridge  tells  us:  "At  least  ten  major  industries 
in  the  United  States  are  on  a  predominantly  socialistic  basis. 
These  are  (1)  the  postal  service;  (2)  construction  and  up- 
keep of  streets  and  highways;  (3)  development  and  main- 
tenance of  harbors  and  waterways;  (4)  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal;  (5)  land  reclamation  (drainage  and  irriga- 
tion works)  ;  (6)  life  insurance  (the  bulk  of  which  is  writ- 
ten by  the  so-called  mutual  companies  that  are  co-operative, 
non-profit  making  concerns) ;  (7)  protection  of  life  and 
property;  (8)  education  and  research;  (9)  social  work;  and 
(10)  religious  services  .  .  .  Moreover  socialistic  enterprises 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  certain  other  fields, 
notably  forestry,  hydro-electric  power,  and  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities." ^^  These  industries  that  are  being  successfully  ad- 
ministered on  a  predominantly  socialistic  basis  offer  a  bright 
promise  of  what  will  come  to  pass  in  the  future. 

As  this  promise  is  fulfilled,  we  might  reasonably  expect, 
first  of  all,  the  elimination  of  incomes  higher  than  can  be 
used,  and  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  wasting  insecurity 
for  the  poor.  We  might  expect  the  increase  in  production 
brought  about  by  the  elimination  of  waste,  the  planning  of 
production,  and  the  direction  of  all  enterprise  toward  a 
constructive  end.  There  will  come  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
hope,  an  increase  in  personal  enlightenment  and  peace  with- 
in, which  is  the  only  real  liberty.    This  is  not  only  my  own 

•3  Collectivism  and  the  Consumer,  Annds  of  Collective  Economy,  Sept.-Dec.  195  0,  p.  294. 
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sincere  belief,  but  the  carefully- wrought  conclusion  of  many 
of  the  finest  and  sincerest  thinkers  of  our  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  steadily  increasing  number  may 
become  familiar  with  the  arguments  for  a  socialistic  state, 
and  may  become  believers  in  socialism — the  political  religion 
of  him  to  whom  the  principles  of  Christ  really  matter. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  WEST 

An  Essay  on  the  Importance  of  an  Ethical  System  in  any 

Program  to  Assure  the  Survival  of  the  Best 

of  Western  Cultural  Resources 

I.  Our  Own  Problem 


HO  THOSE  who  believe  Western  culture  to  be  of  per- 
manent value,  its  survival  in  the  "race  between  civi- 
lization and  catastrophe"  is  a  matter  of  scholarly 
consideration.  Of  course,  if  we  have  nothing  worth  preserv- 
ing, we  should  not  become  unduly  distressed  upon  learning 
the  thesis  of  Spengler's  The  Decline  of  the  West  or  similar 
works  predicting  that  we  are  nearing  the  "twilight  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  culture."  In  itself,  the  rise  of  a  new  cul- 
ture should  not  be  deplored;  it  is  inspirational.  The  fall  of  an 
old  civilization,  if  sufficiently  gradual  to  prevent  noticeable 
changes  in  single  generations,  is  not  a  tragic  event  if  only  its 
worst  features  perish  and  if  the  best  of  its  culture  survives  to 
enrich  future  cultures.  However,  if  our  culture  does  have 
much  that  is  worth  preserving,  a  program  to  facilitate  the 
survival  of  these  most  valuable  parts  of  our  culture  becomes 
imperative  if  the  general  structure  of  European  civilization 
is  threatened  with  drastic  alteration.  The  aim  of  thinking 
men  and  women  should  be  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  best 
of  our  cultural  resources  whatever  the  changes  in  the  re- 
mainder of  our  civilization-structure. 

Our  own  problem  has  three  parts:  first.  What  in  Western 
culture  is  of  real  value?  second,  What  forces  threaten  the 
survival  of  the  valuable  resources  of  our  culture?  and  third. 
How  may  these  resources  be  enabled  to  survive? 
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II.  The  Value  of  Western  Culture 

We  possess  the  rich  heritage  of  all  historic  time.  Whether 
we  appreciate  it  or  not,  we  preserve  it.  Frequently  we  add  to 
it  and  thus  insure  that  our  own  age  shall  not  be  voiceless  in 
the  far  distant  future.  Probably  the  most  inclusive  and  most 
generally  valuable  contribution  of  any  age  is  to  be  found  in 
its  philosophic  and  literary  thought.  Greece  is  represented 
by  the  more  technical  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  by 
the  more  literary  and  aesthetic  presentation  of  life's  truths  by 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  Later  periods  have  given  the  cul- 
ture of  all  time  a  Bacon  and  a  Shakespeare,  a  Spinoza  and  a 
Moliere,  a  Kant  and  a  Goethe.  Our  own  William  James,  Bert- 
rand  Russell,  and  John  Dewey  and  our  Walt  Whitman,  George 
Bei-nard  Shaw,  and  Sinclair  Lewis  may  to  many  seem  small  or 
weak  by  comparison;  nevertheless,  the  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical, the  true  and  the  real  which  are  characteristic  of  much 
of  our  best  thought  may  well  be  worthy  contributions  to 
human  culture  even  though  they  are  not  yet  a  unified  system 
draped  around  the  figures  of  a  few  great  minds.  Our  preser- 
vation, criticism,  and  scholarly  analysis  of  our  legacy  from  the 
past  have  value,  less  spectacular,  but  perhaps  as  ultimately 
useful  as  the  contributions  of  any  other  age. 

As  for  abstract  thought,  our  advancement  in  logic,  meta- 
physics, technical  philosophy  and  theory  generally  have 
reached  a  point  far  in  advance  of  our  present  ability  to  use 
them  in  everyday  life.  This  limitation  may  not  always  affect 
their  value.  The  intellects  of  the  future  may  succeed  in  find- 
ing greater  and  less  delayed  practical  use  for  our  abstract 
learning;  this  contribution  of  ours  may  then  prove  as  valu- 
able to  the  world  as  it  now  seems  to  those  who  produce  it. 

Whether  we  use  them  or  not,  we  have  the  fruits  of  thous- 
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ands  of  years  of  human  experience  stored  in  our  heritage  of 
reUgious  teachings  and  ethical  systems.  We  have  available 
the  words  of  the  great  leaders  of  movements  directed  toward 
the  better  living  of  life.  We  have  been  able  to  see  the  results 
of  attempts  to  follow  these  teachings.  As  man  learns  the  true 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  life,  he  appreciates  more  and 
more  the  value  of  using  all  contributions  to  the  science  of 
human  conduct. 

The  increased  reach  of  our  political  philosophy  is  indicated 
by  our  ideals  in  political  and  social  theory  and  the  many 
fruits  of  practical  experience  which  the  attempt  to  apply 
these  ideals  has  produced.  In  all  fields  there  have  been  con- 
tributions that  make  possible  a  more  adequate  individual  life. 
On  the  whole,  the  expansion  of  individual  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities and  the  increased  sensitivity  of  government  to  the 
wills  of  the  governed  has  characterized  our  political  evolution 
and  our  development  of  a  more  complex  social  organization. 
We  have  never  completely  lost  sight  of  the  ideal,  a  polity  and 
society  facilitating  the  maximum  welfare  of  its  members. 

"Science"  is  the  magic  word  of  our  age.  The  principles  of 
the  scientific  method  and  the  spirit  of  research  rightly  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  advancements  to  which  they  give  birth. 
While  our  blind  worship  of  science  may  be  overdone,  the  real 
contributions  of  science  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  man 
cannot  be  discounted.  Never  before  has  man  pushed  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  so  far.  An  understanding  of  the  mi- 
crocosm and  the  macrocosm,  the  infinitesimal  and  the  infinite, 
the  chance-obeying  electron  and  relative  space-time,  is  in 
prospect  if  our  physical-mathematical  science  survives  our 
age.  If  our  biological  science  survives,  the  nature,  means,  and 
purpose  of  the  existence  of  living  things,  the  best  methods 
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of  human  adaptation  to  environment,  and  the  control  of  our 
own  destinies  may  be  understood.  An  explanation  of  conduct, 
the  secrets  of  happiness  and  achievement,  the  nature  of  the 
spark  of  genius  may  be  disclosed  and  perhaps  put  to  wide- 
spread use  if  our  promising,  though  young,  science  of  psy- 
chology is  given  sufficient  time  to  bear  its  fruit. 

A  contrtibution  unique  in  existing  human  history  is  our 
healthy,  embryonic  social  science.  The  possibilities  and  the 
limitations  of  history,  with  its  pains-taking  effort  to  get  true 
facts,  its  analysis  of  results  in  the  light  of  the  relativity  of 
historic  knowledge,  and  the  resulting  historic  penetration, — 
these  are  the  development,  not  of  Herodotus  and  the  Greeks, 
not  of  the  historians  of  past  ages,  but  of  recent  time.  Though 
but  a  half  century  ago  a  science  of  sociology  was  thought  im- 
possible, we,  nevertheless,  have  a  rapidly  developing  body  of 
thought  which  is  making  real  progress  towards  an  under- 
standing of  our  social  system.  The  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  Adam  Smith's  The  Wealth  of  Nations  has  seen  the  ex- 
pansion and  partial  perfection  of  a  science  of  economics  that 
boldly  expects  to  understand  the  complexities  of  our  modern 
dynamic  economic  system,  and  hopes  to  direct  the  evolution 
of  this  constantly  changing  system  so  that  the  maximum  of 
social  welfare  may  be  obtained. 

Applied  science  has  given  us  a  productive  system  capable 
of  providing  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  men  of  past  ages 
could  dream  would  ever  exist.  Not  only  are  our  possible 
powers  of  production  high,  but  also  we  have  set  in  motion  a 
system  of  research  and  conscious  improvement  that  makes 
the  velocity  of  progress  potentially  as  important  as  the  state 
of  advancement  at  any  one  time.  Though  limited  by  defects 
in  our  political-economic  system,  modern  productive  tech- 
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nology  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  European  civilization  can 
give  to  the  future. 

We  have  developed  a  people  capable  of  using  this  produc- 
tive system  not,  perhaps,  to  the  best  advantage,  but  still  in  a 
manner  better  than  any  prior  people  could.  A  glance  at  the 
less  Europeanized  Russian's  attempt  to  use  American  tractors 
and  other  modern  productive  machinery  will  show  how  much 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  development  of  a  people  able  to 
provide  royally  for  themselves. 

Applied  science  has  given  us  great  industrial  laboratories  in 
which  both  pure  and  applied  science  may  continue  to  grow. 
It  has  given  us  educational  aids  in  books,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers. It  has  provided  quick,  easy  means  of  travel  and  com- 
munication by  which  knowledge,  friendship,  and  appreci- 
ation are  made  easier.  Applied  science  has  furnished  us  the 
means  by  which  the  best  dramatic  and  musical  art  can  be  made 
available  to  all.  Great  as  this  is,  applied  science  promises  much 
more  in  the  future  than  she  has  yet  given  us. 

To  the  question,  What  in  Western  culture  is  of  real  value? 
we  can  answer:  Our  philosophic  and  literary  thought,  our  ab- 
stract knowledge,  our  religious  and  ethical  learning,  our  po- 
litical philosophy,  our  physical  and  social  sciences  and  their 
applications  to  the  betterment  of  life;  these  together  form  a 
body  of  cultural  resources  indispensable  to  an  adequate  in- 
dividual life  and  a  satisfactory  social  organization.  This 
statement  of  the  positive  values  of  Western  culture  in  no  way 
implies  that  Western  civilization  does  not  also  contain  a  huge 
number  of  negative  factors.  Indeed,  it  is  these  negative  factors 
that  make  necessary  the  second  part  of  our  problem.  What 
forces  threaten  the  survival  of  the  valuable  resources  of  our 
culture? 
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III.  Forces  Threatening  the  Survival  of 
Western  Culture 

The  value  of  Western  cultural  resources  is  great  indeed. 
Less  obvious,  perhaps,  are  the  forces  which  may  cause  the  best 
of  resources  to  become  but  a  momentary  spark  in  the  life  of 
our  planet.  Among  these,  certain  biologic,  racial,  social,  in- 
ternational, political,  and  economic  forces  are  particularly 
capable  of  extinguishing  many  of  the  present  achievements 
of  man  as  represented  by  European  culture. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  developing  and  using 
a  science  of  eugenics.  Yet  man  seems  to  be  the  only  animal 
following  a  course  exactly  opposed  to  what  that  science  would 
prescribe.  Our  college  graduates  barely  reproduce  their  num- 
bers. Our  lower  classes  lack  the  knowledge  or  inclination  to 
thus  limit  their  numbers  and,  therefore,  the  race  is  being  per- 
petuated by  those  least  able  to  adapt  themselves  as  individuals. 
This  dominance  of  the  inferior,  like  most  forces  affecting  the 
future  of  Western  culture,  is  important  even  today;  its 
greatest  effects  will  come  when  an  unimproved  or  inferior 
race  is  faced  with  the  crises  caused  by  other  forces.  Under 
present  conditions  the  diflSculties  and  dangers  of  eugenic  con- 
trol stand  in  the  way  of  building  a  better  race.  An  intelligent, 
socially-minded  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  problem 
is  needed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Mongolian  race  is  innately 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  White  race\  Superior  or  not,  given 
the  chance,  the  yellow  races  could  develop  a  civilization  eclips- 
ing any  Western  civilization  indifferent  to  progress.  As  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  the  reawakening  of  the  Orient  generally  is  likely 

'For  example:  Ellsworth  Huntington  in  The  Character  of  Races. 
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toicomiefronfifbllomiig  the  example  set  by  ourselves.  If  it 
were  not' for  the  fact  that  frequently  the' worst  features  of  our 
civilization  are  copied  rather  than  our  best,  the  increased 
world  welfare  resultiMg  from  this  elcpansion  of  Westernism 
should  not  threaten  the  best  of  our  cultural  system.  Japan  has 
made  considerable  technical  progress  in  such  fields  as  chem- 
istry and  aviation;  this  is  desirable,  though  the  Japanese 
nature  may  find  adaptation  to  a  highly  industrialized  system 
eveii  more  diffidult  than  we  are  now  finding  it.  Japan's 
nationalistic  expansion  into  Manchuria  is  quite  the  same  as 
the  similar  trends  in  Western  nations  a  few  decades  ago.  There 
is  real  danger  tha:t  only  the  more  obvious,  material  half  of  our 
civilization  will  be  borrowed.  The  only  means  of  controlling 
these  new  material  and  national  trends,  an  enlightened  public 
bfiinion  at  the  helm,  is  easily  overlooked  and  omitted  in  the 
Oriental's  attempted  construction  of  a  replica  of  a  Western 
power.  Particularly  is  this  so  when  we  ourselves  often  seem 
almost  too  blind  to  run  our  own  system.  If  Western  civiliza- 
tioti  were  improved  it  Would  both  increase  its  hardihood  and 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  a  potential  conflict  with  the  Orient. 

Amoiijg  the  social  dangers  ar6  race  prejudice,  crime,  and 
lawlessness;  the  forces  leading  to  sexual  relations  outside  mar- 
riage; and  the  deteripration  of  home  life  threatened  by  the 
forces  of  modern  civilization.  If  these  should  cause  the  disin- 
tegration of  our  social  striicture,  our  strength  in  other  fields 
wouJd  not  save  our  culture. 

War,  the  instrument  of  defense  of  political  systems,  may 
prove  also  tp  be  the  instrument  of  their  destruction.  The  of- 
ten mentioned  "nex^  war"  might  easily  involve  the  entire 
AJTes'tern  worW  in  a  struggle  that,  though  short,  would  com- 
pletely disrupt  our  present  civiHzation  and  perhaps  perma- 
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nently  extinguish  much  of  man's  cultural  attainment.  The 
contributions  of  aviation,  radio,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  and 
of  the  laboratories  of  science  generally,  may  prove  the  work 
of  a  "Frankenstein"  and  destroy  centuries  of  human  progress 
including,  perhaps,  science  itself.  The  shrinking  size  of  the 
world  insures  the  completeness  of  such  a  process.  The  factors 
leading  to  international  conflict,  in  particular  the  nationalistic 
and  economic,  must  be  controlled  or  our  whole  cultural  sys- 
tem may  topple  because  of  the  weakness  of  a  part  of  its  foun- 
dation. 

Nationalism  and  imperialism,  besides  being  important 
causes  of  war,  are  the  principal  causes  of  many  less  violent 
but  nevertheless  quite  destructive  conflicts.  "Over  against  the 
economic  interdependence  of  peoples  is  their  political  division. 
Humanity  is  divided  into  some  sixty  artificial  units  called 

nations Each  one  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 

it  is  an  ultimate  political  unit,  that  there  is  no  power  or  agency 
above  it,  and  that  it  has  the  right  to  determine  its  own  policies 
and  practices  without  regard  to  the  desires  of  other  coun- 
tries.'"^ Hence  international  cooperation  is  impossible.  The 
best  use  of  the  world's  resources  must  give  way  to  the  less 
efficient,  selfish  uses  of  national  groups.  The  attempted  British 
rubber  monopoly,  Mexico's  restrictions  on  foreign  exploita- 
tion of  her  mineral  resources,  and  the  difficulties  of  Italy  and 
Japan  in  finding  room  for  the  expansion  of  their  dense  popu- 
lations illustrate  the  international  economic  difficulties  of  a 
nationalistic  world. 

The  chief  political  dangers  are  graft  and  corruption,  the 
ignorance,  indifference  and  inefficiency  alike  of  the  electorate 
and  the  legislators  and  rulers,  the  denial  of  civil  liberties,  and 

^Sherwood  Eddy  and  Kirby  Page,  Danger  Zones  of  the  Sacial  Order,  p.  3  8. 
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the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  government  problems. 
Recent  exposures  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  our  large 
cities,  the  control  over  legislative  bodies  by  corporations  seek- 
ing favors,  the  workings  of  political  machines  and  political 
bosses,  all  indicate  the  extent  of  political  graft  and  corruption. 
Half  of  our  qualified  voters  go  to  the  polls  and  select  for  lead- 
ers men  of  average,  if  not  inferior,  mental  and  moral  quali- 
fications. The  credulity,  partisanship,  and  unsound  judg- 
ment of  many  of  those  who  do  vote  prevent  our  best  qualified 
men  from  entering  the  political  arena.  The  frequent  denial 
of  the  civil  liberties  of  minorities, — ^particularly  labor  unions, 
radical  organizations,  and  racial  groups, — shows  that  the  ma- 
jority, or  those  controlling  it,  may  still  wield  a  power  danger- 
ous to  the  ultimate  best  interests  of  society.  Recent  events  in 
Germany  illustrate  many  of  the  forces  capable  of  weakening 
or  permanently  destroying  much  of  culture  requiring  cen- 
turies to  develop.  The  complexity  of  dozens  of  bureaus,  hun- 
dreds of  different  problems,  and  thousands  of  laws  which  ac- 
companies our  attempt  to  govern  millions  of  people  and  bil- 
lions in  wealth,  is  an  indication  of  our  incompetence  to  resist 
any  really  potent  forces  directed  against  our  political  system. 
Hence,  the  stifling  rule  of  a  dictatorship,  or  a  regression  to  the 
cramping  political  systems  discarded  in  the  past  cannot  be 
insured  against  with  out  present  means  of  resistance. 

Economic  forces  are  woven  into  many  sorts  of  interna- 
tional, political,  social,  and  racial  problems.  The  problems  of 
poverty,  the  tariff,  and  imperialism,  as  well  as  the  broader 
question  of  the  development,  use  and  appreciation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  are  all  affected  by  things  economic. 

Economics  is  the  science  of  the  application  of  human  effort 
to  the  conversion  of  the  resources  of  nature  into  things  use- 
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f  ul  to  man.  Whien  the  supply  of  a  particular  resource  such  as 
coal  or  oil  is  nearly  exhausted,  the  need  for  either  a  substitute 
of  a  change  in  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  resource 
becomes  an  important  problem.  The  prevention  of  destruc- 
tive consumption  and  exploitation  of  natural  resources  is  a 
problem  society  must  face. 

The  human  effort  which  converts  natural  resources  into 
utilities  must  be  rewarded  by  a  share  of  the  utilities  it  produces. 
Labor  and  managerhentj  the  tw6  classes  of  human  effort  pri- 
marily productive,  together  with  the  landowner  and  the  cap- 
italist who  control  the  natural  resources  and  the  unconsumed 
utilities  of  past  production, — these  four  agents  of  production 
put  foirth  their  claims  to  what  they  think  should  be  their  share 
in  the  produced  utilities.  Thus,  because  many  men  are  selfish, 
the  problem  of  distribution  becomes  important. 

Our  system  of  distribution  of  wealth  and  income  is  a  con- 
stant threat  to  progress  and  the  preservation  of  what  we  hold 
desirable.  Ours  may  be  a  land  6i  opportunity,  but  our  indiv- 
idualistic system  has  enabled  a  few  to  control  the  most  of  this 
vast  amount  of  opportunity  1  The  iVerage  man  has  only  the 
opportunity  to  work  hard  for  a  nominal  wage  and  with  only 
a  rather  false  hopie  of  advancement — ^allthis  only  if  he  gets  the 
opportunity  of  working  at  all.  Those  who  control  the  distri- 
bution of  the  products  6f  production  have  not  seen  fit  to  use 
their  power  to  give  the  majority  suflScient  opportunity  to 
insure  the  health  of  the  Whole  stf licturie  we  call  our  civiliza- 
tion. Manifestations  of  the  problem  of  distribution  will  in 
the  future  be  found  in  certain  critical  or  destructive  forces  set 
in  motion  by  variOuS  phases  of  claSs  Conflict;  namely,  the 
forces  seeking  control  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
units,  small  and  large,  of  which  our  dynamic,  interrelated, 
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everr-changing  system  consists^! The  complete, dominance  of 
one  class,  the  complete  submergence  of  pne, class,  tl^ese  might 
westken  our  prder,  inyite  yiol^ijt  and  destructive  reyolution, 
or  stifle  many  of  the  things  necessary  to  an  adequate  and  full 

life...,,,„_ ,,,  ^;, ;,,„.,  ,,.„ ,  ;;,  ,,,     '.'':  ,'.  ,,n: 

The,  present  system  of  distribution  is  based  on  competition. 
As  long  as  competition  remains  relatively  "free,"  society  is 
threatened  with  its  destructive  possibilities  as  manifested  in 
international  conflict,  political  (Corruption,  wasteful  and 
harmful  advertising,  and  human  selfishness.  As  the  methods 
of  prbductiori  improve,  the  distribution  of  the  gains  from  this 
improvement  becomes  an  important  issue.  Then  comes  the 
problem  of  technological  unerriployment  and  the  problem 
of  adequiate  remuneratioil  for  labor.  The  means  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fruits  of  prodiictiori  among  the  agenits  produc- 
ing them  is  6ur  mdtietiry  and  credit  syistferii.  Over-expEfnsioii 
and  speculation  are  ihhei"ent  iii  thiis' systerii.  Likewise,  the 
forces  of  changing  values  augment  the  destructive  forces  in- 
herent in  our  imperfect  distributive  system.  Our  competitive 
system  isi  tardy  in  directing  production  toward 'desirable  ends. 
Wheii  the  direction  of  the  forces  of  production  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fruits  thereof  fail  to  provide  an  approxir 
mately  satisfactory  amount  of  .utilities  to  all,  ,4€pi:ession's 
destructive;  forces  ^rieifi^lf,,  These  fpir^es  may  destroy  valuable 
political,  social,  aiid,  economic  instituti,<j)ns  upon  yi^hich  ]thp 
real  values  of  our  culture  rest, 

. ,   i ,.  ,IV.  The  Greate&t  Problem  FagjnG:  the 

;-, ..:.;,■,.     ,w       .:,     ;        .  ,  WeSTERN  WqRLD  ■ 

■The  possible  magnitude  of  the  biologic,  racial,  social,  inter- 
na tionaly  political,  and  economic  forces  which  may  affect  the 
survival  of  jWestern  culture  is  such  that  we  cannot  be  justified 
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in  approaching  the  future  bHndly.  The  greatest  problem 
facing  the  Western  world  of  the  present  day  is  the  utilization 
of  its  resources  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  in  our  culture 
and  civilization. 

The  solution  of  all  lesser  problems  would  work  toward  the 
solving  of  this  greatest  problem.  A  program  aiming  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  best  in  our  culture  and  civilization 
would,  of  course,  contribute  to  the  solving  of  the  many 
smaller,  less  general  problems  within  it.  Those  who  are  di- 
rectly interested  only  in  a  few  lesser  problems  must  admit 
some  interest  in  the  general  problem  affecting  the  permanence 
of  all  solutions  to  any  problem  in  a  particular  field.  What  is 
to  be  gained  by  having  a  society  which  desires  citizens  of  phy- 
sical, mental,  moral,  and  aesthetic  vitality,  but  which  repro- 
duces itself  only  from  those  of  its  members  who  lack  these 
qualities?  Likewise,  what  good  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  problem  of  eugenics  in  a  world  that  did  not 
know  what  racial  qualities  are  worth  preserving?  Similarly, 
on  a  scale  smaller  but  nearer  to  present  experience,  opera  can- 
not survive  unless  our  economic  system  makes  a  place  for  it, 
or  at  least  does  not  encourage  the  stifling  forces  of  universal 
materialism,  poverty,  or  disinterest.  Conversely,  our  economic 
system  will  in  time  fail  to  provide  us  with  the  utilities  making 
for  a  maximum  of  human  welfare  if  we  lose  the  perspective 
and  sense  of  values  that  the  arts  might  induce.  The  interrela- 
tions of  all  such  problems  make  necessary  a  unified  considera- 
tion of  the  many  intricate  questions  involved.  In  assuming 
this  generalized  view,  we  must  not  overlook  any  danger  spot, 
any  heel  of  Achilles,  by  which  our  entire  structure  may  be 
made  to  crumble  from  a  trifling  thrust  in  one  vital  organ. 
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V.  The  Survival-Needs  of  the  Western  World 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  we  must  follow  a  program 
meeting  certain  survival  needs  in  the  various  realms  of  West- 
ern civilization.  This  program  to  insure  the  survival  of  West- 
ern culture  must  include  particularly  the  strengthening,  re- 
modeling, or  building  of  basic  structures  ministering  to  the 
physical,  social,  political,  economic,  international,  aesthetic, 
and  philosophic  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  By  a 
process  of  induction  we  may  discover  in  these  needs  one  gen- 
eral survival-need  which  will  make  possible  a  unified  program 
for  the  "survival  of  the  West." 

The  needs  of  our  world  to  which,  given  the  opportunity, 
science  might  minister  include  the  following:  first,  the  con- 
quering of  various  diseases  taking  a  heavy  annual  toll  of  our 
human  resources  (tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  ailments,  fatal- 
ities of  childbirth,  venereal  diseases) ;  second,  continued  re- 
search in  dietetics,  vitamins,  hormones,  and  other  vital  phy- 
siological fields,  together  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
fruits  of  this  research;  third,  agricultural  improvements  and 
new  plants  by  which  less  effort  will  produce  more  food  with- 
out deteriorating  the  soil;  fourth,  methods  of  preventing  the 
nervous  and  physical  strains  accompanying  the  complexities 
of  modern  civilization  (the  noise,  hurry,  and  indoor,  seden- 
tary life  of  our  city  civilization  which  taxes  heavily  our  effic- 
iency, energy,  and  happiness) ;  fifth,  psychological  research 
that  can  aid  the  average  man  in  the  successful  attainment  of 
his  best  niche  in  life,  prevent  or  cure  psychopathological  con- 
ditions, and  show  the  way  to  the  development  of  superior 
mental  resources;  and  sixth,  a  science  of  eugenics  that  can  be 
applied  without  danger  of  developing  undesirable  rather  than 
desirable  traits.   Not  only  discovery  but  also  acceptance  and 
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applieatiOA  are  necessary.  The  best  means  of  encouraging 
these  advances  is  through  the  development  of  interest  in  hu- 
manitai*iari  research,  consideration  of  the  values  we  attempt 
to  attain  in  our  lives  and  the  methods  of  obtaining'  them  in 
modern  civilization,  and  a  spirit  that  enables  us  to  limit  our 
own  desires  and  actions  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

A  few  of  pvir  social  needs  are  the  following:  the  provision 
to  everypne  of  ^t  least  a  ce;it^in  minimum  of  environmental 
advantages:— healthful  surroundings,  moral  training,  adequate 
education,  and.the  availability  of  institutions  necessary  for 
emergencies  and  special  problems  COniiected  with  physical, 
mpral,,  and  ^lenjcal  well-being  (hospitals,  corrective  institu- 
tion?, and  psychiatric  clinics)  ;  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
seXi  relations  that  will  decrease  laxness,  encourage  normal  liv- 
ing, and  increase  the  real  success  bi  the  xnarriage  institution 
and  the  family  5  mutual  and.  enlightened  tolerance  between 
thd  members  of  different  generktions;  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  races  that  will  satisfy  all  concerned;  and  a  spirit  in 
society  that  obeys  the  commandment,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself  i"  a Jtd  is  wHlilig  to  give  a  liberal  answer  to  the  question, 
*'Whd^iSmyhbighbof?"  -;  ,Hjifiot  :Uo?  hU  :.,.nu.-u.  . 

In  th^iri^erriatioiial  realm  w6  have  need  for  citizens  of  the 
different  nations,  who  are  able  to  take  the  international  view- 
pomt.  To  obtain  this  condition  we  need  increased  and  more 
liberal  education,  liberal  editorial  policies,  and,  above  all,  lead- 
ers who  realize  the,  need  for  sortie  sort  of  world  order  and  are 
willing  to  fight  against  the  causes  of  world  .anarchy.  Just,  as 
we  have  a  social  need  for  an  expanded  conception  of  who  our 
neighbor  is,  so  in  internatioilal  |jroblems  we  need  to  think 
bt  humanity  rather  thaii  nations,  "World  economic  life  needs 
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the  soothing!  influenQe  of  cooperation  fOr  the  goodof  all,  in 
place  of  imperialism  and  international  economic  strife. 

;  Politically  we  are  in  need  of  the  following:  first,  govern- 
mental systems  whose  decisions  on  each  problem  considereid 
are  ultirti^tely  made  by  as  layge  a  group  of  citizens  as  is  feasi- 
ble; second,  governmentail  systems  whoise  realms  arg  suffic- 
iently bro^d- to.  exert.control  wherever  otiier  forces  prove  less 
adequate  and  le^?  successful  than  politi,cal  regulatiopi  and  yet 
a  system  whose  authority  does  not  stifle  liberty  nor  tread  on 
the,  toes  of  Of  her,  inslfitutions,  better  fitted  to  rule  in  some  par- 
ticular questions;  third>  a  corps (of  real  statesmen  to  legislate, 
administer,  and  judge  our  political  action;  fourth,  efficiency, 
economy,  honesty,  and  high^tandards  of  service  that  will 
mate. the  political  system  satisfactory  to  the  best  interests  of 
all;  and  fifth,  citizens  able  to  appreciate,  use,  maintain,  and 
improve  a  system  having  these  assets.  The  principal  step  to- 
wards a  general  approach  to  these  progressive  conditions  is  an 
enlightened  awareness  of  the  real  needs  of  the  political  society 
oti  the  ^art  of  both  its  leaders  and  its  citizetts.  This  can  Only 
coniewhen  citizens  and  leaders  think  in  terrhs  of  general 
huanaii'W-filfare.  ■■■■■''■■'  '      '■  ■'      -  -  ^  ■ -■;     -    ■  '•  '»■:;, 

At  this'  time,  many  of  our  etonbiriic  needs  are  particularly 
promirteht  arid 'could,  therefore,  ht  eriumei-ated  with  'S0m6 
brfeVity  if  they  were  not  so  important.  We  lieed  a  ptxjductive 
system  that- Will  make  the  most  feasibly  efficient  use  of  our 
natural' Resources,  leaving  to  the  futurea  sufficiency  for  the 
preservation  of  our  civilization.  This  system  should  make  the 
most  desirable  use  of  whatever  humari  eflfort  is  found  neces- 
sary for  i  production.  .  This  means :  first,  guidance  toward  the 
bccupation  for  which  the  individual  is  best  fitted ;  second,  ade- 
quate preparation,  education,  and  training  for  work;  thirdi, 
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proper  working  conditions,  hours,  health  care,  Hmitation  of 
physical  and  nervous  fatigue,  and  financial  assistance  during 
sickness  and  during  old-age;  fourth,  using  the  labor  of  only 
those  best  able  to  work,  limiting  the  working  of  minors,  the 
aged,  and  women;  fifth,  labor  organization  capable  of  looking 
after  the  perpetuation  and  continued  advancement  of  these 
reforms  valuable  to  labor;  sixth,  the  assurance  of  employment 
to  all  who  need  it;  and  seventh,  the  avoidance  of  useless  or 
unnecessary  labor,  misdirected  production,  or  production 
without  the  use  of  needed  and  available  labor-saving  devices. 
This  productive  system  should  provide  means  for  the  saving 
and  use  of  capital  goods  sufficient  in  amount  to  make  possible 
a  high  standard  of  living  without  undue  strain  on  labor  or 
natural  resources.  The  waste,  misdirection  of  capital,  and 
depression-producing  cyclic  phenomena  that  accompany 
over-saving  on  the  part  of  a  few  and  comparative  want  for 
many,  must  be  avoided. 

The  whole  productive  system  must  be  run  on  a  schedule 
based  on  consumer's  needs.  The  utility  of  a  good  is  finally 
determined  by  its  usefulness  to  the  ultimate  evaluator,  the 
consumer.  That  system  is  wasteful  and  unstable  that  produces 
so  much  wheat  that  the  consumer,  speaking  through  the  law 
of  demand,  wifl  not  offer  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Again,  the  production  of  a  maximum  total  satisfaction 
is  not  attained  by  a  paucity  of  modern  homes  even  though  a 
few  over-luxurious  mansions  elevate  the  average  standard 
of  all  houses.  Not  only  must  production  be  proportional  to 
needs  but  also  it  must  equal  them.  The  technocratic  dream 
of  the  equivalent  of  twenty-thousand  dollar  incomes  for  all 
may  be  a  bit  optimistic,  but  the  survival  of  the  best  of  our 
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culture  and  civilization  would  be  more  certain  with  a  higher 
general  standard  of  living  than  we  now  have. 

The  needed  changes  in  our  system  of  distributing  the  fruits 
of  production  include  the  following:  means  of  assuring  that 
incomes  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  individual's 
contribution  to  economic  production,  a  certain  minimum  of 
income  calculated  to  assure  to  everyone  the  necessities  of  life, 
some  limits  to  the  maximum  accumulation  of  wealth  to  be 
allowed,  a  monetary  system  controlled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  real  values  of  both  incomes  and  property.  In 
other  words,  the  system  should  provide  sufficient  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  all  useful  potentialities  of  our  citizens. 

Certain  economic  wastes  and  frictions  should  be  eliminated 
from  our  system.  The  wastes  of  competition,  in  particular 
those  caused  by  needless  duplication  of  processes  or  services, 
unnecessary  trade  restrictions  and  tariflF  wars,  together  with 
the  loss  endured  when  new  processes  are  kept  out  of  use  or 
when  false  information  is  spread, — these  and  many  other  in- 
efficiencies not  yet  conquered  by  the  genius  of  man  need  to 
be  eliminated  or  reduced.  Enlightened  government  regulation 
and  sound  business  ethics  are  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
many  of  our  economic  weaknesses  and  sorespots. 

Today  we  have  a  growing  need  for  leadership  in  business. 
"Behind  the  tangle  of  business  and  politics  in  which  interna- 
tional relations  are  involved,  lies  the  moral-intellectual  issue 
,  the  possibility  of  'adjusting  the  available  re- 
sources of  good-will,  expert  knowledge  and  intellectual  and 
moral  leadership  to  the  needs  of  the  post-war  world.'  The 
main  obstacles  are  quite  apparent;  they  are  the  nationalism 
compact  of  pride  and  fear,  and  the  intranational  group  eco- 
nomic interests  bent  on  utilizing  rival  nationalisms  for  their 
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private  gain.  The  initiative  is  commonly  taken  by  the  latter, 
that  is  to  say,  active  national  and  imperial;  policies  are  usually 
made  and  directed  by  business  men  who  know  better  what 
they  \yant  and  ho;w  to  get  it  than  do  politicians.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  it  signifies  t;!^at' the  race  betweefi  civilization  and 
catastrophe'  can  only  be  won  fqr  the,  forn;ier  byt^ie  assertion 
of  moral  and  intellectual  supremacy  in  th^  business  world. 
This  high-sounding  generality  sigtxifiies,  how^evejf,  a  good  deal 
more  tl;ian 'common  service'  and  'cornmon  honesty.'  If  signi- 
fies on  the  intellectual  side,  a  knowledgeable  understanding  of 
the  elaborate  and  ever  changing  play,  of  facts  and  f^roe? 
throughout  the  economic  system,  recojrde^,  by  realiable 
methods  and  witli  fuU  and  quick,  publicity,  jind  the  best  fac;ili- 
ties  for  cooperation  in  the  search  for  irnproye4  techiiigue  and 
organiz;atipn  and  for  the  cpmmv^nication  of .  sjuch  iynprpver 
ments,  irrespective  of  poUtical  boundaries.  On  the,mpral,side 
it  signifies  a  softening  of  heart,  an  extension  of  honesty  into 
generosity,  through  a  cultivated  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  needs  and  rights  of  others,  irrespective  of  the  barriers 
which  enclose  the  areas  of  our  directly  personal  experience."^ 

The  one  thing  most  needed  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  working  of  our  economic  system  is  an  ethics  that  will  in 
practice  make  for  the  maximum  of  human  welfare,  This 
ethics,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  must  lead  to  human  con^ 
duct  such  that  exploitation  does  not  characterize  our  produc- 
tive system  nor  injustice  our  distributive  system. 

No  people  is  in  as  great  a  need  for  aesthetic,  cultural  im- 
provement as  is  a  people  wholly  unaware  of  any  such  need. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  that  a  culture  can  be  both  grossly  material 
in  essence  and  lasting  in  its  value  and  its  acceptance.  We  need 

'Hobson,  J.  A.,  Economics  ami  Ethics;  introduction,  p.  xxviii. 
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the  spiritual  development  that  would  accompany  the  exist- 
ence of  both  writers  and  artists  producing  a  livingj  inspiring 
art,  and  a  public  able  to  accept,  appreciate,  and  encourage 
such  art.  Standards  of' artistic  merit  that  are  useful  and  do 
not  cranip  new  development  are  difficult  even  for  the  critic 
to  siet  up.  Popular  understanding  and  acceptance  of  what 
constitutes  the  beautiful  in  the  various  arts  is  a  high  goal.  Yet 
no  art  can  establish  itself  as  a  permanent  and  worthily  char- 
acteristic symbol  of  our  age  without  some  conscious,  generally 
accepted  notion  of  what  concept  of  the  beautiful  is  to  direct 
the  artistic  trend.  In  spite  of  the  rush  and  complexity  of  our 
civilization,  we  must  ask  oiKselves,  "What  is  the  beautiful 
for  us?"  andi  "How  can  we  find  it?"  Before  we  can  do  this 
we  must  have  become  conscious  that  the  beautiful  does  exist. 
Too  ^apid  changCj  the  catastrophes  of  war  and  depression, 
inadequate  or  poorly  balanced  education,  all  the  ills  that  de- 
crease human  welfare, — these  must  be  conquered  if  we  are  to 
obtain  that  greater  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  true 
which  will  enable  us  to  see  that  beauty  is  an  expression  of 
universal  truth. 

A  knowfedge  of  our  objectives,  of  the  universe  in  which  we 
attempt  to  attain  them,  arid  of  the  methods  that  the  past  has 
found  useful  in  such  attempts, — these  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  achieved  values  artd  for  future  progress.  We 
know  something  of  the  world  we  liVe  in,  but  most  of  us  do 
not  know  so  well  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  in  it.  Minister- 
ing to  these,  our  most  general,  philosophic  needs,  gives  the 
greatest  promise  of  usefulness  in  all  realms.  However,  the 
achievement  of  this  end  is  correspondingly  more  difficult  in 
that  it  requires  a  political,  social,  and  economic  system  suited 
to  this  broader,'  more  far-seeking  outlook.    A  man  whose 
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future  is  in  other  hands  than  his  own,  whose  environment 
never  encourages  the  true  philosophic  outlook,  and  whose 
mind  can  never  leave  for  long  the  questions  of  his  precarious 
material  existence,  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  care  about, 
or  possess  many  of  the  higher  values  of  life.  It  follows  that 
some  care  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  must  be  developed  be- 
fore humanity  can  understand  where  its  welfare  lies  and  how 
it  may  be  attained. 

VI.  The  Most  General  Survival-Need  of  the 
Western  World 

The  prerequisites  for  a  prpgram  to  insure  the  survival  of 
Western  cultural  attainments  are  primarily  conditions  found 
necessary  for  progress  in  ministering  to  our  present  physical, 
social,  international,  political,  economic,  aesthetic,  and  phil- 
osophic needs.  As  stated  for  each  of  these  individual  fields, 
they  are:  humanitarian  research,  consideration  of  obtainable 
values,  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  humanity;  love  of  one's 
neighbor,  using  the  term  broadly;  consciousness  that  human- 
ity belongs  above  nationality;  thinking  in  terms  of  general 
human  welfare  on  the  part  of  leaders  and  citizens;  an  ethics 
which  combats  exploitation  and  injustice;  a  chance  to  lead 
lives  in  which  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful  is  possible ;  and  knowledge  of  our  objectives  and  the 
means  of  attaining  them. 

Summarized,  this  amounts  to  a  crying  demand  for  an 
ethical  system  making  for  a  maximum  of  human  welfare  and 
having  the  following  qualities:  progressiveness,  criticalness, 
inspiration,  generalness,  eflfective  applicability,  and  practical- 
ity. The  inauguration  of  such  an  ethical  system  is  the  most 
important  step  in  a  program  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  best 
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of  Western  culture.  Without  it,  no  program  can  succeed. 
With  it,  success,  though  not  assured,  is  highly  probable — 
probable  to  a  degree  proportional  to  the  real  worth  of  Western 
culture! 

The  fact  that  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system  of  ethics 
represents  a  unified  program  is  of  great  importance.  Its  suc- 
cess depends  on  advances  in  many  otherwise  not  closely  re- 
lated fields.  Those  working  on  many  separated  problems  will 
find  a  common  aim  in  the  ethical  realm.  In  turn  this  ethics 
would  contribute  much  to  the  ease  of  solution  of  many  spe- 
cific problems.  When  men  consider  the  welfare  of  others, 
the  problems  of  labor  become  more  solvable.  When  the  wel- 
fare of  labor  is  increased,  a  large  body  of  citizens  become 
better  able  to  solve  other  problems  in  the  light  of  what  is  best 
for  human  welfare.  There  is  a  similar  two-way  relationship 
between  the  achievement  of  general  human  welfare  and  the 
successful  solution  of  each  of  the  other  problems  the  Western 
World  must  face. 

VII.  What  Ethical  System  for  the  Western 
World? 

Metaphysics,  logic,  science  and  aesthetics  may  each  in  turn 
claim  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  philosophy  and  of  life, 
but  ethics  probably  comes  nearest  to  being  the  real  core  in 
the  best  philosophy,  the  best  religion,  the  best  life.  The  spec- 
ulations, thought,  and  knowledge  given  us  by  metaphysics, 
logic,  and  science  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  used  to  increase 
the  welfare  of  man.  Ethics,  dealing  with  judgments  of  wel- 
fare, is  more  fundamental  in  that  it  is  concerned  with  showing 
us  our  goals  rather  than  providing  merely  the  means  to  the 
end.  Appreciation,  given  us  by  aesthetics,  is  but  one  form  of 
welfare,  and  a  form  which  requires  other  forms  for  its  exist- 
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6nce.  The  division  of  philosophy  dealing  with  all  forms  of 
tertian  'vO^elf  are,  ethics,  ha;s  the  duty  of  directing  man's  actions 
so  that  they  achieve  the  objective  man  selects  for  these  actions, 
his  own  welfare. 

The  Vei-y  importance  of  ethics  requires  that  we  use  the  ut- 
most care  in  the  formulation  and  use  of  any  system  of  ethics. 
The  ideal  system  must  satisfy  reason  in  its  choice  of  standards 
and  of  values.  The  most  usable  system  must  be  thoroughly 
practical;  it  must  consider  man  and  his  limitations,  man  and 
his  customs  and  iiistitutions,  man  and  his  acceptance  of 
change.  We  might  express  this  cognizance  of  the  human  situ- 
ation by  saying  that  \ve  ttiuSt  "apply  ethics  to  our  ethics." 
This  means  We  must  judge  bur  means  of  obtaining  human 
welfare,  our  ethical  systerti,  by  the  amount  of  human  wel- 
fare it  actually  obtains,  its  ethical  results. 

The  problem,  What  ethical  system  for  the  Western  World? 
cannot  be  solved  by  reason  alone,  yet  reason  must  assist  in  the 
selection  of  standards  and  values  and  in  the  formulation  into 
a  systematic  whole.  Theihighest  standard  reason  can  devise, 
the  Eudaemonistic  standard^  appraises  the  morality  of  an  act 
in  the  light  of  the  eflFect  it  will  have  on  the  welfare  of  all  per- 
sons concerned.  For  example,  when  a  grocer  gives  his  cus- 
tomers Ijionest  weight,  he  is  ethically  justified  because  the  act 
increases  the  welfare  of  the  customers  and  indirectly  his  own 
welfare  since  he  would  soon  lose  trade  if  he  did  not  give  honest 
weight.*  Eudaemonism/do^s  not  lay  down  general,  formal 
rules  of  right  and  wrong,  which  experience  may  show  to  be  less 
generally  useful  than  supposed:  Neither  does  it  select  as  a  cri- 
terion some  one  particular  kind  of  welfare  to  the  exclusion 

^This  snd  the  following  example  are  among -those  found  in  F,  C.  Sharp's  monograph,  A 
Study  of  the  Influences  of  Custoifi  on  ihe  Moral  fudgmni't. 
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of  all  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Utilitarian's  pleastire.  Euda- 
emonism  gives  its  decisions  to  particular  and  unique  problems 
Solely  on  the  merits  of  the  case  itself;  it  uses  past  cases  for  prec- 
edent only  so  far  as  the  earlier  case  is  actually  identical  with 
the  present  one. 

Suppose  a  young  man  had  promised  his  dying  father  that 
he  would  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  family  shoe  fac- 
tory but  found  he  disliked  the  business  and  had  Uttle  aptitude 
for  it;  suppose  also  that  he  could  become  a  successful  lawyer 
and  would  enjoy  his  law  work.  Should  he  keep  his  promise 
to  his  father  or  should  he  enter  the  law?  The  formalist  might 
refer  to  his  absolute  standards  and  state  dogmatically  that  all 
promises  should  be  kept,  particularly  one  made  by  a  son  to  his 
dying  father.  The  Eudaemonist  would  probably  say  that  the 
welfare  of  the  business  might  be  increased  if  it  were  in  hands 
more  interested  and  able,  that  society  would  gain  from  the 
existence  of  a  good  lawyer,  that  the  young  man  himself 
would  obviously  gain,  and  that  his  dead  father  would  lose 
nothing  and,  if  he  understood  the  entire  situation,  would  pre- 
fer that  his  son  break  his  promise.  On  the  other  hand,  using 
the  same  standard,  the  Eudaemonist  might  reach  the  opposite 
conclusion,  contending  that  the  promise  should  be  kept  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run,  a  habit  of  breaking  promises  would 
weaken  the  character  of  the  young  man  and  decrease  the  wel- 
fare society  obtains  from  the  principle  he  considered  nullify- 
ing. Thus  we  are  led  to  the  difficult  problem  of  properly 
weighing  the  welfare  gained  by  one  solution  against  the  wel- 
fare gained  from  another. 

"Eudaemonism  is  perhaps  most  often  attacked  on  account 
of  its  indefiniteness.  Formalism  sets  forth  exact  imperatives 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  under  all  circumstances.  Utilitarian- 
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ism  has  one  common  standard  of  all  good — pleasure.  But 
Eudaemonism  speaks  very  vaguely  of  'welfare' — of  attaining 
all  values  and  realizing  all  capacities.  It  does  not  advance  a 
comprehensive  and  all-embracing  definition  of  welfare.'" 

Though  the  Eudaemonist  may  reply  that  his  standard  is  as 
definite  as  known  facts  permit,  man  cannot  limit  himself  to 
known  facts  in  making  his  moral  decisions.  If  man  were  un- 
selfish, divinely  wise,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  his  decisions,  if  he  had  infinite  time  in  which 
to  solve  each  of  his  ethical  problems,  if  man  were  what  he  is 
not,  then  the  Eudaemonistic  standard  would  work.  In  many 
cases  arbitrary  rules  are  necessary  both  for  the  saving  of  time 
and  energy  and  for  the  good  of  society.  For  man  as  he  is, 
customs  and  religious  institutions  are  very  important  means 
for  attaining  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  Eudaemonist 's 
maximum  of  welfare.  When  the  Eudaemonist  applies  his 
own  standards  to  his  system,  he  finds  considerable  modifica- 
tion in  theory  is  necessary  for  the  best  results  in  practice. 

Any  ethical  system  for  the  Western  world  giving,  in  prac- 
tice, a  high  degree  of  welfare  to  all  concerned,  to  fit  the  actual 
situation  would  have  the  following:  first,  an  inspirational  ideal 
to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  simple,  appealing  rule;  second,  a 
symbol  of  the  goal  to  be  achieved,  and  a  model  representing 
the  best  way  of  achieving  it;  third,  a  body  of  rules  or  generali- 
zations from  experience  that  will  prove  generally  useful  and 
aid  in  attaining  the  ideal;  and  fourth,  authoritativeness,  the 
prestige  of  long  establishment  and  progressive  foresight. 

While  the  philosopher  might  give  us  a  system  embodying 
some  of  these  requirements,  philosophy  has  not  yet  presented 
to  the  world  a  system  possessing  all  of  these  qualities  to  a  de- 

"Wright,  William  Kelly,  General  Introduction  to  Ethic&y  p.  J  5  0. 
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gree  sufficiently  obvious  to  cause  its  lasting  popular  accept- 
ance. The  average  man  has  always  preferred  to  listen  to  his 
priest.  Indeed  all  these  requirements  might  be  obtained  best 
by  building  upon  the  system  of  a  great  religious  leader.  For 
the  Western  World  the  teachings  of  Jesus  provide  the  most 
practicable  system  for  this  purpose. 

The  leading  minds  of  all  ages  have  pondered  over  this  ques- 
tion: Should  we  abandon  the  established  religious  system  be- 
cause it  falls  so  far  short  of  the  ideal  system,  or  should  we 
work  from  within  to  make  the  existing  system  better?  Many 
a  militant  atheist  has  chosen  the  first  alternative  and  many  an 
honorable  hypocrite  has  followed  the  second.  If  the  estab- 
lished religion  is  hopelessly  unprogressive,  it  may  be  best  to 
build  new  foundations.  With,  in  some  cases,  a  slight  exag- 
geration, it  may  be  said  that  most  new  religious  systems  are 
built  on  fresh  soil.  However,  these  new  systems  must  resort 
to  borrowing,  to  the  use  of  parallel  structures.  No  separation 
is  ever  complete.  Luther's  Reformation  was  not  Churchless, 
Priestless,  Christless.  Both  the  North  and  the  South  Metho- 
dists still  have  their  Bibles  and  Bishops.  Thus  whether  pro- 
gress is  sought  by  separation  or  by  building  from  within,  if 
successful  it  does  not  completely  abandon  the  best  of  the  old. 

The  well  reasoned  ethics  of  the  philosopher  can  only  be  used 
as  it  is  woven  into  an  established  religious  system.  In  the 
Western  World  the  improvement  of  present  Christianity 
constitutes  this  weaving-in  process.  Adaptation  to  present 
conditions  and  provision  for  progressive  changes  are  neces- 
sary if  the  best  ethical  system  for  the  present  Western  World 
is  to  be  founded  on  Christianity.  Our  liberals  will  find  more 
to  be  gained  by  guiding  evolution  than  by  revolution. 

It  so  happens  that  much  of  this  improvement  of  Christian- 
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ity  can  best  be  accomplished  by  altering  it  to  conform  to  its 
original  basis,  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Churchmen  and  think- 
ers aware  of  the  need  may  give  us  a  religion  with  the  follow- 
ing: Christ's  ideal,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  this  earth;  a 
body  of  proven  laws  by  which  to  conduct  life  towards  this 
end,  the  teachings  of  Jesus;  and  an  inspiring  example  of  the 
application  of  this  rule,  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Regardless  of  how  it  is  accomplished,  our  rehgious  system 
must  be  remodeled  so  as  to  lead  us  to  the  actual  application 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  only  ethical  system  fulfilling 
most  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  requirements  of  an  ideal 
system  for  our  world.  Whether  initiated  by  members  of  the 
present  Christian  Church  or  by  some  other  agency,  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  use  of  Christ's  teachings  can  lead  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  life  whereby  Western  civilization  may 
be  strengthened  where  it  most  needs  strength.  And  thus  the 
best  of  Western  culture  would  have  increased  chance  of 
survival. 

VIII.  The  Effects  of  Applying  the  Teachings  of  Jesus 
TO  the  Problem 

We  have  found  that  the  greatest  problem  facing  the  present 
Western  World  is  the  utilization  of  its  resources,  natural  and 
human,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  in  our  culture  and 
civilization.  Further,  we  have  found  that  the  most  general 
survival-need  of  Western  culture  is  ethical.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  fulfilled  most  of  the  requirements 
of  the  ethical  system  ideal  for  this  situation.  This  last  fact 
can  be  more  finally  established  by  an  examination  of  the  re- 
sults of  applying  the  teachings  of  Jesvis  to  the  many  present- 
day  problems  composing  the  greatest  problem  facing  the 
Western  World. 
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Following  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  we  would  obtain  the  max- 
imum of  humanitarian  research  by  unselfish  scientists  backed 
and  supported  by  a  world  willing  to  spend  lavishly  to  conquer 
disease,  add  to  physical  well-being,  prevent  the  taxing  of  hu- 
man energy  by  the  strains  of  modern  civilization,  assure  the 
happiness  to  all  that  accompanies  the  realization  of  potentiali- 
ties, and  perpetuate  these  discoveries  so  that  the  race  might 
find  the  better  world  on  earth  which  Jesus  set  up  as  the  ideal. 

With  the  application  of  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,""  and  the  expansion  of  the  term 
neighbor  indicated  in  the  further  command,  "Love  your 
enemies,'"  we  could  expect  solutions  to  most  of  our  social 
problems.  Every  one  could  be  given  at  least  a  minimum  of  en- 
vironmental advantages,  the  spirit  of  real  love  could  make 
possible  stable  marriage  and  family  units,  and  the  race  problem 
could  disappear  with  the  increase  of  tolerance. 

In  the  international  realm  the  teachings  of  Jesus  might 
enable  us  to  place  humanity  above  nationality.  The  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan  should  teach  us  to  look  for  the  good  qual- 
ities of  other  peoples  and  to  be  willing  to  help  them.  Leaders 
might  arise  who  would  find  an  instrument  for  preserving  in- 
ternational peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

Political  systems  would  improve  when,  in  a  spirit  of  broth- 
erly love,  men  are  willing  to  consider  intelligently  not  only 
their  own  well-being  but  also  the  welfare  of  others.  As  a  re- 
sult all  men  might  have  a  share  in  government,  and  dis- 
criminatory suffrage  and  corrupt  political  machines  would 
disappear.  It  would  then  be  easier,  less  necessary,  and  less 
dangerous  for  the  government  to  regulate  business  sufficiently 

"Mark  12:31. 
'Matthew  5:44. 
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to  insure  honesty,  protection  to  workers  and  consumers,  and 
prevention  of  both  local  and  world-wide  trade  restrictions. 
We  might  then  have  citizens  interested  in  having  good  gov- 
ernment and  statesmen  working  to  provide  it.  We  might  then 
select  our  leaders  according  to  the  rule,  "Whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."8 

When  men  begin  to  care  about  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
they  will  restrict  the  needless  exploitation  of  natural  resources. 
They  will  protect  labor  by  providing  good  working  condi- 
tions, moderate  hours,  limitations  to  the  working  of  children, 
the  aged,  and  women,  and  provide  for  all  the  opportunity  to 
live  a  full  life.  When  the  welfare  of  all  is  the  criterion,  we  will 
realize  in  practice  that  production  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
profits  but  for  the  provision  of  utilities  for  the  consumer. 

When  men  "love  one  another'"  our  distribution  of  the  fruits 
of  production  will  allow  no  man  to  starve  physically,  mentally, 
or  spiritually.  When  men  ask,  "What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?""  then  the  de- 
structive forces  of  dollar-chasing  and  greed  will  cease.  When 
men  consider  the  possibility  that  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God""  then  the  useless  accumulation  of  ex- 
cessive wealth  by  a  small  group  of  individuals  will  cease. 

The  great  problem  of  "adjusting  the  available  resources  of 
good-will,  expert  knowledge,  and  intellectual  and  moral  lead- 
ership to  the  needs  of  the  post-war  world""  will  be  solved 
when  the  men  controlling  intranational  group  economic  in- 
terests and  rival  nationalisms,  our  business  men,  assert  a  "moral 

'Matthew  20:27. 

'John  13:34. 

"Matthew  16:26. 

"Mark   10:25. 

''See  tlie  quotation  from  Hobsoii's  Eihics  ami  Economics  on  pages  13  and  19. 
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and  intellectual  supremacy  in  the  business  world.'"^  Then 
our  corporation  heads  and  international  bankers  will  not  only 
assert  'common  service'  and  'common  honesty'  but  they  will 
also  put  into  use,  "on  the  intellectual  side,  a  knowledgeable 
understanding  of  the  elaborate  and  ever  changing  play  of  facts 
and  forces  throughout  the  economic  system.    .    .    .      and 

the  best  facilities  for  cooperation  in  the  search  for 

improvements On  the  moral  side.  ...  a  soften- 
ing of  heart,  an  extension  of  honesty  into  generosity,  through 
a  cultivated  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  and  rights 
of  others,  irrespective  of  the  barriers  which  enclose  the  areas 
of  our  directly  personal  experience."^^  What  is  this  but  the 
application  of  such  teachings  of  Jesus  as  "Whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant,"  and  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  have  little  directly  to  say  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  but  by  their  making  for  a  gen- 
erally better  world  they  make  possible  an  existence  favorable 
to  aesthetic  development.  When  Jesus  said,  "Man  shall  not 
hve  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God,""  he  meant 
that  not  only  the  material  but  also  the  spiritual  was  necessary. 
Probably  he  also  included  the  aesthetic  manifestations  of 
universal  truth  as  "words  of  God." 

The  whole  system  of  Christ's  teachings  is  such  that  it  en- 
courages thought  as  to  the  objectives  of  our  lives  and  the  con- 
sideration of  human  welfare  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  provide,  for  the  most 
general  survival-need  of  the  Western  World,  a  system  of 
ethics  sound  in  theory,  effective  in  application,  practical  in 
nature,  and  inspirational  as  a  whole.   The  ethical  system  of 

"Luke  4:4. 
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Jesus  provides  the  unifying  agent  for  the  program  to  meet 
our  physical,  social,  international,  political,  economic,  aesthe- 
tic, and  philosophic  needs.  By  it  we  may  utilize  our  resources 
for  the  preservation  of  the  best  in  our  culture  and  civihzation. 
Thus  we  may  solve  the  greatest  problem  facing  the  Western 
World  of  the  present  day. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  YEARS 

Observe  that  all  wide  sight  and  self-command 
Deserts  these  throngs  now  driven  to  demonry 
By  the  Immanent  Unrecking.  Nought  remains 
But  vindictiveness  here  amid  the  strong, 
And  there  amid  the  weak  an  impotent  rage. 

— Thomas  Hardy,  The  Dynasts. 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS  AND  THE 
TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 

INTRODUCTION 

^N  ATTEMPT  to  interpret  the  affairs  of  men,  in  all 
their  fluxional  risings  and  fallings,  in  the  light  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  must  be  tempered  by  the  realization  of  one 
simple,  undeniable  fact:  mankind  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy," 
and  men  are  actuated  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  by 
motives  generally  selfish.  With  little  philosophy  to  guide  them 
they  seek  only  the  gains  of  the  moment,  without  regard  for 
advantages  which  may  be  won  in  the  long  run.  The  greatness 
of  the  man  Jesus  was  recognized  by  his  contemporaries — even 
those  who  for  political  or  religious  reasons  were  opposed  to 
him — and  by  all  men  who  have  come  after  them,  because  the 
moral  heights  upon  which  he  stood  were  so  far  removed  from 
their  experience  as  to  seem  nebulous  and  unapproachable  as 
heaven  itself.  Temptations  of  the  material  world  were  no 
temptations  to  Him;  Satan  offered  him  temporal  power  and 
super-earthly  wisdom,  but  for  one  who  possessed  all  glories 
of  heaven  it  was  inevitable  that  the  answer  be :  "Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan:  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

Jesus  is  Good  incarnate,  and  his  laws  are  the  epitome  of  ethi- 
cal perfection,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  all  men  desire 
to  live.  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  powerful  spiritual  force  that 
ever  operated  for  good  on  and  in  humanity  . . .  He  has  created 
the  typical  virtues  and  moral  ambitions  of  civilized  man;  has 
been  to  the  benevolent  a  motive  to  beneficence,  to  the  selfish 
a  persuasion  to  self -forgetful  obedience;  and  has  become  the 
living  ideal  that  has  steadied  and  raised,  awed  and  guided 
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youth,  braced  and  ennobled  manhood,  mellowed  and  beauti- 
fied age."  ^  His  mission  on  earth  was  to  bring  to  men,  and  to 
interpret  for  them,  the  laws  which  operate  in  heaven.  To  ac- 
complish his  task  he  became  a  man,  and  it  is  as  a  man  that  he 
and  his  teachings  must  be  studied  by  other  men.  Dr.  Bos- 
worth  writes:  "The  very  greatness  of  the  work  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  that  we  see  the  Worker,  not  as  He  lives  in  our 
faith  and  reverence,  but  as  He  lived  on  our  common  earth;  a 
man  looking  before  and  after,  speaking  as  a  man,  and  spoken 
to  by  men  ...'"'  One  student  of  Jesus  considers  his  chief  in- 
tellectual characteristics  as  being  "his  spirit  of  impartiality, 
his  broadmindedness,  his  aloofness  from  selfish  interests." ' 
And  these  characteristics  were  the  fountainhead  from  which 
sprang  his  great  understanding  of  men.  The  same  writer  re- 
marks: "His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  a  source  of 
power.  He  felt  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others ;  he  understood 
their  weaknesses  and  their  capacities  for  good.  He  was  full  of 
sympathy  and  the  desire  for  service.  Yet  this  tender  consider- 
ation for  others  harbored  not  the  shadow  of  weakness."  * 

But  the  philosophy  of  the  individual  is  not  the  motivation 
of  the  masses.  The  orthodoxy  of  Jesus 's  day  was  alarmed  and 
angered  when  he  began  to  spread  abroad  his  heretical  doc- 
trines, just  as  the  orthodoxy  of  all  ages  fears  and  opposes  any 
change  in  the  established  order.  Yet  growth,  whether  mental, 
moral,  or  physical,  implies  change — advancement  from  one 
level  to  another  and  higher;  and  the  more  diflficult  of  attain- 
ment is  the  higher  stage,  the  "greater  the  effort  required  to 
achieve  it,  so  is  its  value  proportionately  greater  and  ultimate 
success  the  more  highly  prized.  And  the  most  important  char- 

1 E.  J.  Bosworth,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  md  His  Apostles,  8j  quoted  from  Fair- 
bairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 
2  Ihid.,  t. 

'  J.  W.  Jenks,  Politictd  and  Social  Significance  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Preface. 
*IM.,21. 
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acteristic  of  all  great  religions,  and  of  the  Christian  religion 
especially,  is  that  the  goal  of  human  perfection  is  made  diffi- 
cult of  attainment.  Man  is  a  material  animal;  religion  is  a 
moral  force.  Hence,  realization  of  religious  aims  necessitates 
the  abandonment  of  many  theories  of  conduct  which  men 
have  obeyed  in  the  natural  struggle  for  existence  in  a  cruel 
world.  "Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping 
for  nothing  again  .  .  .  ;  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you."  °  These  are  tenets  of 
Christianity,  but  they  have  never  been  given  wide-spread 
practical  application  because  they  are  a  departure  from  ac- 
cepted principles  of  self-interest  and  self -protection  too  radi- 
cal for  immediate  adoption.  Jesus  was,  of  course,  fully  aware 
of  this  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  he  preached  his  philosophy  of 
love  to  all  who  would  listen,  for  he  was  building  a  world  creed 
— which  would  perhaps  be  realized  only  after  centuries  of 
ethical  development — for  men  of  all  times  and  conditions.  He 
said:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and 
persecute  you." "  And  when  Peter  came  to  Jesus  and  asked, 
"Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him?  till  seven  times?"  the  answer  was  quick:  "I  say  not  unto 
thee,  Until  seven  times:  but.  Until  seventy  times  seven."' 
But  Jesus  was  setting  up  rules  of  conduct  looking  toward  the 
attainment  of  perfection,  which  the  world  sees  so  rarely  that 
whoever  achieves  it  is  remembered  apart  from  all  others.  Men 
as  a  race  are  not  prepared  for  the  reign  of  such  law. 

=  Luke  6:35-28. 
'Matthew  J:43-44. 
'Matthew  18:21-22. 
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In  consequence,  an  examination  of  such  human  documents 
as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
disclose  any  real  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  particu- 
larly since  the  Treaty  was  framed  in  a  period  of  stress  rarely 
equalled  in  the  history  of  world  affairs,  when  the  best  philos- 
ophy was  impotent  toward  any  perfect  material  adjustments, 
and  the  noblest  ethical  intentions  were  forced  to  bow  before 
the  clash  of  nationalistic  ambitions.  It  must  suflSce  to  show 
how  far  practical  idealism  has  attained,  and  how  far  it  has  yet 
to  go  before  Christ's  will  may  be  done. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TREATY  PLANS 

No  great  war  has  ever  been  terminated  by  a  treaty;  for 
treaties,  properly  speaking,  are  contracts  between  states  which 
are  arrived  at  through  discussions  in  which  the  interested  par- 
ties share  equally.  Wars  are  ended  by  settlements,  the  victors 
formulating  terms  and  delivering  them  to  the  vanquished, 
who  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  them.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  it  is  true,  Talleyrand,  the  great  French  minister,  rep- 
resented his  country,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
settlements  of  1815.  But  he  was  admitted  to  the  Congress 
only  because  of  the  tolerance  of  England  and  Austria,  and  his 
position  was  a  negative  one,  in  that  he  was  to  act  as  a  balance 
between  opposing  elements  rather  than  as  a  formulator  of 
positive  ideas.  Germany  was  denied  any  representation  at  the 
Conference  of  Paris  after  the  World  War,  and  despite  all  the 
democratic  appeals  made  by  the  Allies  *  during  the  war,  was 
treated  as  the  pariah  of  Europe.  The  wars  of  1806-181 5  were 
not  directed  against  France,  but  against  Napoleon;  the  World 
War,  the  Allied  countries  were  careful  to  explain  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  was  not  a  war  against  the  German  people 
but  against  the  autocratic  imperialists  who  had  gained  con- 
trol of  the  government  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  subjects 
to  the  iniquities  of  the  business  they  were  about.  The  settle- 
ments made  at  Vienna  were  remarkably  fair  and  showed  un- 
usual tolerance,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Napoleon  had 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  separate  states  of  Europe. 
The  settlements  made  at  Paris  in  1919,  though  the  German 
attempt  at  domination  had  proved  abortive,  were  incompar- 

*  The  Allied  and  Associated  governments  on  several  occasions  issued  statements  declaratory  of 
friendship  toward  the  German  people,  appealing  to  them  to  rise  against  the  militarists  who 
dominated  their  country. 
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ably  more  severe,  and  demonstrated  beyond  question  the  dis- 
trust and  enmity  which  animated  the  continental  nations. 
Only  the  United  States,  because  of  her  unique  geographical 
and  historical  position,  was — theoretically,  at  least — without 
animosity  toward  any  people.  We  entered  the  war,  said  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  "not  because  our  material  interests  were  directly 
threatened  or  because  any  special  treaty  obligations  to  which 
we  were  parties  had  been  violated,  but  only  because  we  saw 
the  supremacy  and  even  the  validity  of  right  everywhere  put 
in  jeopardy  and  free  government  likely  to  be  everywhere  im- 
periled by  the  intolerable  aggression  of  a  power  which  re- 
spected neither  right  nor  obligation,  and  whose  very  system 
of  government  flouted  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  against  the 
autocratic  authority  of  his  governors." "  The  United  States 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  these  governors,  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Peace  Conference  as  the  champion  of  all 
down-trodden  peoples;  we  sought  "no  special  reparation  for 
ourselves,  but  only  the  restoration  of  right,  and  the  assurance 
of  liberty  everywhere  that  the  effects  of  the  settlement  were 
to  be  felt." ' 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  "practical"  politicians  of  Europe 
feared  to  enter  too  heartily  into  Wilson's  plans,  for  they  real- 
ized that  his  theories  meant  the  collapse  of  rampant  national- 
ism if  they  were  carried  into  effect.  The  President  summar- 
ized his  views  in  his  famous  "Fourteen  Points"  address  to  the 
Senate,  which  concluded  as  follows: 

"An  evident  principle  runs  through  the  whole  programme 
I  have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peo- 
ples and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal 
terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether 
they  be  strong  or  weak.   Unless  this  principle  be  made 

•  Woodrow  Wilson,  The  Hope  of  the  World,  i.  Address  to  the  Senate  on  presenting  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  articles  of  the  League  o£  Nations,  July  10, 1919, 
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its  foundation  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international 
justice  can  stand  . .  .  The  moral  climax  of  this  the  culmi- 
nating and  final  war  for  human  liberty  has  come,  and 
they  [the  American  people]  are  ready  to  put  their  own 
strength,  their  own  highest  purpose,  their  own  integrity 
and  devotion  to  the  test."  ^^ 

The  comment  of  the  London  Times  on  the  address  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  attitude  of  the  world: 

"Our  chief  criticism  of  the  President's  speech  is  that  in 
its  lofty  flight  of  an  ideal  it  seems  not  to  take  into  account 
certain  hard  realities  of  the  situation.  We  would  all  re- 
joice to  see  some  such  splendid  vision  as  he  beholds  clothed 
in  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  are  all  working  toward  it  ac- 
cording to  our  lights,  but  some  of  the  proposals  Mr.  Wil- 
son puts  forward  assume  that  the  reign  of  righteousness 
on  earth  is  already  within  our  reach."  ^^ 

So  were  the  ideas  of  Jesus  received.  Such  has  been  the  recep- 
tion of  every  suggestion  for  a  new  and  finer  order.  The  greed, 
the  jealousies,  the  hatreds  of  men  have  thus  far  proved  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  Jesus  gave  the  world  the  finest  moral 
code  that  it  has  seen,  and  the  world  tendered  its  thanks  in  the 
form  of  a  sponge  soaked  in  vinegar.  Jesus  died  without  even 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  others  were  to  come  who 
would  spread  his  teachings  among  all  mankind,  and  that  some 
few  men  would  accept  his  words  wholeheartedly  and  sincerely 
attempt  to  apply  them.  Wilson  tried  to  give  practical  appli- 
cation to  Christ's  teachings,  and  for  his  efforts  he  too  was 
crucified,  dying  of  a  broken  heart  among  the  people  whom  he 
had  served  so  faithfully,  and  who  had  so  scornfully  repudiated 
him.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  enlightened  world,  and  gave 
voice  to  its  highest  aims  in  his  Fourteen  Points  and  his  subse- 

1"  House-Seymour,  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  III,  347-8.    (Hereafter  designated  as 

Intimate  Papers.) 
"  IbiJ.,  Ill,  346. 
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quent  addresses;  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  new  political  order, 
the  champion  of  small  nations  and  weak  peoples,  the  defender 
of  the  downtrodden  everywhere.  It  has  been  truly  said:  A 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  among  those  he  serves. 

The  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1918  forced  Germany  to  agree,  on  October  20, 
to  all  of  Wilson's  conditions.  The  terms  of  the  Armistice  were 
drafted  by  Marshal  Foch  after  consultation  with  his  colleagues, 
and  the  Germans  finally  signed  on  November  1 1 .  The  most 
significant  part  of  these  negotiations,  one  whose  importance 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  was  the  understanding 
between  Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  which 
became  known  as  the  pre-Armistice  Agreement.  It  was 
simply  a  stipulation  that  the  subsequent  peace  would  be  based 
upon  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  and  the  principles  laid  down 
in  his  later  speeches,  and  was  accepted  by  both  sides.  ^'^  Thus, 
"no  matter  how  helpless  Germany  might  be  physically  as  a 
result  of  the  military  terms  of  the  Armistice,  she  had  acquired, 
through  the  pre-Armistice  Agreement,  the  right  to  a  peace 
settlement  based  upon  the  Fourteen  Points."  ^^  Nor  is  it  true 
"that  many  of  the  Fourteen  Points  were  so  vague  and  so  gen- 
eral that  they  were  practically  meaningless,  and  the  Entente 
could  very  well  refuse  to  interpret  them  in  the  way  they  were 
meant .  .  .  Each  point  was  interpreted  "  before  the  Armistice 
was  signed  and  the  interpretations  filled  many  typewritten 
pages.  They  were  cabled  in  advance  to  the  President  for  his 
approval;  therefore  Clemenceau,  Orlando,  Lloyd  George,  and 
the  others  were  barred  from  pleading  they  did  not  understand 

^^  The  Allies,  however,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  free  discussion  of  the  second  point 
— ^Freedom  of  the  Seas — and  included  a  definition  of  the  word  "restored''  as  used  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  eleventh  points. 

IS  Intimate  Papers,  IV,  148. 

^*  By  Walter  Lippmann  and  Frank  Cobb  of  the  American  Delegation. 
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what  each  meant.  These  interpretations  were  on  the  table  day 
after  day  when  we  sat  in  conference  in  Paris  while  the  Armis- 
tice was  in  the  making.  Many  times  they  asked  the  meaning 
of  this  or  that  point  and  I  would  read  from  the  accepted  in- 
terpretation." "  The  action  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  on 
November  4  in  formally  approving  the  Allied  memorandum 
to  Wilson  which  definitely  endorsed  the  Fourteen  Points,  with 
the  reservation  and  definition  noted  above,  was  a  real  triumph 
for  the  President's  idealism.  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  to  Col- 
onel House :  "I  did  not  believe  it  was  humanly  feasible,  under 
conditions  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  Europe,  to  win  so  glorious 
a  victory."  ^^  Further,  the  Reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  the  Observations  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  emphasized  this  point: 

"The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  German  Delegation  in  their  insistence  that 
the  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  to  be 
found  in  the  correspondence  which  immediately  preceded 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  November  1 1,  1918,"  " 

Thus  the  way  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  a  peace  of  justice 
which  would  open  new  roads  to  happiness  and  friendly  inter- 
course for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  when  men  should  dwell 
peacefully  and  honorably  together  in  perfect  accord.  Rarely 
in  history  had  the  international  situation  appeared,  on  the  sur- 
face, more  ripe  for  the  application  of  Christian  principles, 
and  never  before  had  a  more  practical  eflFort  been  made  to 
apply  them.  In  18H  the  circumstances  were  similar,  in  many 
respects,  but  the  idealism  of  the  Holy  Alliance,"  which  was 

^^  Intimate  Papers,  IV,   1J3-4.    Colonel  House's  Diary,  Jan.   31,   1920.    For  the  Official 

American  Commentary  on  the  Fourteen  Points  see  IV,  192-200. 
^^IbU.,Vf,  189. 
"  Ibid.,  rV,  188,  footnote. 
^*  The  monarchs  who  were  signatories  to  the  Holy  Alliance  "declared  their  determination  "to 

base  their  conduct  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states,  and  their  political  re- 
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called  by  Lord  Castlereagh  "a  piece  of  sublime  mysticism  and 
nonsense,"  and  by  Metternich  a  "sonorous  nothing,"  soon 
faltered,  and  the  Alliance  became  merely  an  association  for 
the  preservation  of  legitimacy  and  the  established  order.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Conference  at  Paris  would 
profit  by  the  experiences  of  a  hundred  years  before. 

The  first  formal  session  of  the  Supreme  Diplomatic  Council 
was  held  on  October  31,  1918.  This  Council  was  merely  the 
membership  of  the  Supreme  "War  Council  enlarged  on  the 
political  side  by  representatives  of  Japan  and  the  smaller  pow- 
ers. It  was  a  "pohshing"  committee,  for  the  actual  decisions 
were  not  made  in  these  formal  sessions,  but  in  the  informal 
conversations  between  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Colonel 
House  "  which  had  begun  October  29.  The  "steering  com- 
mittee" resulted  almost  inevitably  from  the  necessity  for 
speed  and  the  avoidance  of  red-tape,  and  became  the  proto- 
type of  the  Council  of  Four  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Conference  proper  held  its  first  plenary  session  on  January 
18,  1919.  The  Premiers  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  five 
Principal  Powers,  meeting  as  the  Supreme  Council,  consti- 
tuted what  came  to  be  called  the  Council  of  Ten.  Committees 
were  soon  organized  to  deal  with  specific  problems.  Wilson's 
first  great  triumph  occurred  on  January  25,  when  the  Peace 
Conference  approved  plans  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  be 

lations  with  other  governments,  on  no  other  rules  than  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— justice,  charity,  and  peace,'  and  bound  themselves.  .  .  to  govern  in  conformity 
with  the  teachings  of  Christ."  Beazley,  Forbes,  and  Birkett,  Russia  frcm  the  Varangians 
to  the  Bolsheviks,  i79. 
■"  On  October  14,  1918,  the  President  had  appointed  Colonel  House  as  his  personal  represen- 
tative in  the  conferences  of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  and  on  October  16  had  commis- 
sioned him  Special  Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  to 
act  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war.  With  the  exception  of  Wilson  himself.  House  was 
the  most  important  American  at  the  Conference,  and  his  persona]  influence  with  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe  gave  him  a  position  perhaps  more  powerful  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  at  Paris.  That  his  work  shooild  have  been  almost  forgotten  is  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  history,  comparable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  so  long  overlooked. 
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included  in  the  Treaty,  and  appointed  an  Allied  committee 
to  work  out  the  details.  The  League  of  Nations  was  the  great 
American  contribution  to  the  peace,  for  Wilson's  intention 
was  that  it  should  be  the  tool  by  which  principles  of  justice 
and  abstract  theories  of  harmonious  international  relations — 
in  other  words,  the  code  which  Jesus  gave  to  men — might  be 
given  practical  application,  and  the  harsh  terms  of  the  treaty 
modified.  But  there  were  to  be  many  bitter  controversies  be- 
fore it  was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty.  Europe  was  in  chaos, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Peace  Conference  did  its 
work  was  inevitably  tense.  The  people  of  the  victorious  na- 
tions had  been  stirred  to  mad  frenzy  in  the  effort  to  whip  up 
"patriotism"  during  the  war.  Now  they  were  a  Frankenstein 
monster  which  would  not  be  restrained.  Their  hatred  of  Ger- 
many was  a  delirium,  and  the  men  who  had  fed  the  madness 
were  powerless  to  stop  it.  The  premiers  had  to  feel  their  way 
slowly  and  cautiously  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  the  voters  at 
home,  who  might  at  any  moment  turn  them  out  of  office. 
Controversy  at  the  Conference  ran  high,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions it  seemed  that  the  meetings  must  break  up.  On  March 
28,  for  example,  the  situation  was  acute.  Over  the  question 
of  the  Saar  there  occurred  a  flare-up  between  Wilson  and 
Clemenceau  in  which  the  latter  called  the  President  a  pro- 
German  and  left  the  room.  Wilson  said  afterward  to  three 
members  of  the  American  delegation:  "I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  see  M.  Clemenceau  again.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
will  return  to  the  meeting  this  afternoon.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Peace  Conference  will  continue."  ^°  Yet 
personal  relations  were  on  the  whole  of  the  most  friendly  sort. 
Premiers  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  and  Orlando,  and  the 
President  are  known  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  highest 

2°  Intimate  Vnpers,  IV,  i96;  quoted  from  Bowman,  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris,  464. 
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mutual  esteem.  Colonel  House  notes  frequently  the  high  char- 
acter of  all  the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  these 
included  almost  everyone  concerned  in  the'  making  of  the 
peace.  Charles  H.  Haskins,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Western  Europe  on  the  American  Peace  Commission,  records 
in  a  published  lecture  that  "the  discussion  was  frank,  but  it 
was  friendly,  and  we  are  informed  by  participants  that  even 
at  its  most  tense  moments  in  the  council  of  four  it  never  lacked 
the  tone  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will."  " 

After  months  of  debate  the  Treaty  was  approved  by  the 
Conference,  over  the  protests  of  Marshal  Foch,  and  the  Portu- 
guese, Chinese,  and  Belgians,  though  the  latter  were  persuaded 
to  sign.  On  May  7  the  Conference  met  at  Versailles,  and  the 
German  delegates,  led  by  Count  Brockdorff -Rantzau,  received 
the  documents.  "Written  negotiations  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies  began  May  1 0  and  continued  for  some  three  weeks. 
The  German  government  was  righteously  outraged  at  the 
terms.  "  'The  unbelievable  has  happened,'  declared  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar.  'The  enemy  pre- 
sents us  a  treaty  surpassing  the  most  pessimistic  forecasts.  It 
means  the  annihilation  of  the  German  people.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible that  a  man  who  had  promised  the  world  a  peace  of 
justice,  upon  which  a  society  of  nations  would  be  founded, 
has  been  able  to  assist  in  framing  this  project  dictated  by 
hate'."  ^^  But  the  Allies  would  consent  to  no  real  modification 
of  the  terms.^"  The  formal  reply  on  June  16  was  a  mockery 
of  German  protests:  "It  accepted  the  contention  that  the 
Treaty  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  pre- Armistice  Agreement, 
but  maintained  that  the  Germans  were  in  error  in  arguing  that 

^^  Haskins,  "The  New  Boundaries  of  Germany,"  in  What  Realty  Happened  at  Paris,  edited 

by  House  and  Seymour,  <J. 
^^  Intimate  Papers,  IV,  439. 
^^  The  only  important  change  was  that  concerning  Upper  Silesia.    See  page  20. 
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the  Treaty  and  the  pre-Armistice  Agreement  were  not  in  ac- 
cord." ^*  The  German  ministry  resigned  rather  than  accept 
the  Treaty,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  delegates  could 
be  found  who  would  put  their  signatures  to  the  document. 
However,  on  June  23  word  was  received  that  the  Germans 
would  sign,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  at  Versailles  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  that  month.  "The  affair  was  elaborately 
staged  and  made  as  humiliating  to  the  enemy  as  it  well  could 
be,"  wrote  Colonel  House.^*^ 

24  Intimate  Papers,  IV,  478-9. 

2=>  7W</.,  IV,  487.  House's  Diary,  June  28,  1919. 
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The  most  important  material  settlements  of  the  Treaty 
were  those  concerning  reparations  and  boundaries.  "The  sub- 
ject of  reparations,"  writes  T.  W.  Lamont,  an  Economic  Ad- 
viser on  the  American  Peace  Commission,  "caused  more 
trouble,  contention,  hard  feeling,  and  delay  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference than  any  other  point  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles." "" 
An  expert  committee  was  set  up  to  define  the  character  and 
scope  of  reparations,  determine  Germany's  capacity  to  pay 
and  the  manner  in  which  payments  should  be  made,  and  solve 
the  question  of  what  sanctions  or  guarantees  of  payment 
should  be  imposed.  Reparation  was  defined  in  the  pre-Armis- 
tice  Agreeraient  as  follows: 

"Compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage 
done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their 
property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea, 
and  from  the  air."  " 

It  indicated  definitely  that  indirect  war  costs  and  pensions 
should  not  be  included,  and  the  United  States  stood  firm  upon 
this  ground ;  but  only  after  an  exceedingly  bitter  struggle  was 
the  point  won.  The  position  taken  by  the  European  countries, 
and  by  France  especially,  was  so  extreme,  so  diametrically  op- 
posed to  any  reasonable  settlement,  that  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  application  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  this  matter  would 
be  ridiculous.  Signor  Francesco  Nitti,  later  prime  minister  of 
Italy,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  attitude  taken  at 
the  Conference  by  "responsible  men,  in  moments  of  grave 
decision" : 

2"  Lamont,  "Reparations,"  in  What  Really  Haptiened  at  Paris,  259. 
"  Intimate  Tapers,  IV,  202.  footnote. 
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"...  It  does  not  matter  how  much  Germany  cait  pay;  it 
is  sufficient  to  know  how  much  she  musi  pay.  The  neces- 
sity of  her  paying  is  absolute;  her  capability  of  paying  is 
of  importance  only  to  enable  the  number  of  annual  pay- 
ments to  be  fixed  .  .  .  We  need  not  consider  how  much 
Germany  is  producing  now,  but  how  much  she  can  pro- 
duce under  the  stimulus  of  a  military  occupation."  ^* 

The  reasoning  employed  by  Andre  Tardieu,  a  leading  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  of  extreme  French  nationalism,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Nitti,  is  farcical: 

"The  war  has  cost  the  Allies  a  thousand  milliards.  They 
ask  only  350  milliards  from  Germany.  The  economic 
principles  of  the  peace  are  just  and  moderate,  and  quite 
in  accordance  with  Wilson's  propositions."  ^^ 

Comparing  this  philosophy  with  Jesus 's  dictum:  "Love  ye 
your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,"  is  to  realize  the  long  road  which  must  be  travelled  be- 
fore anything  approaching  Christian  idealism  is  attained. 

In  February,  1919,  the  British  had  put  in  a  tentative  total 
demand  upon  Germany  of  120  billion  dollars,  and  the  French 
200  billion — two  hundred  times  the  reparations  of  1871  which 
the  French  then  thought  excessive.  The  United  States  had 
set  the  maximum  at  22  billion.  No  agreement  could  be  reached, 
and  the  Treaty  was  signed  with  the  amount  of  reparations 
unsettled.  A  fair  sum,  according  to  J.  M.  Keynes,^"  would 
have  been  $10,600,000,000,  but  for  many  reasons  the  matter 
was  not  settled  on  its  merits.  The  settlement  in  regard  to  Ger- 

2*  Nitti,  The  Decadence  of  Europe,  40-41. 

29  Ibid.,  69. 

^^  Keynes  was  attached  to  the  British  Treasury  during  the  war,  and  was  its  official  represen- 
tative at  the  Conference  up  to  June  7,  1919,  also  sitting  as  deputy  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  Supreme  Economic  Council.  He  resigned  from  these  positions  when 
it  became  evident  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  substantial  modification  in  the  draft 
terms  of  peace. 
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man  minerals  was  equally  unjust."  Before  the  war,  according 
to  Nitti,  190  million  tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  Germany. 
The  Treaty  left  in  German  hands  only  the  territory  which 
produced  approximately  1 5  million  tons,  and  in  addition  she 
was  to  be  forced  to  pay  other  millions  of  tons  in  reparations. 
The  whole  question  of  reparations,  "born  in  equivocation,  en- 
gendered by  violence,  and  conceived  in  opposition  to  all  com- 
pacts and  pledges  .  .  .  represents  the  ruin  of  Germany,  the  de- 
struction of  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  most  formidable 
blunder  that  has  ever  menaced  the  existence  of  civilization  in 
modern  times."  ^^ 

More  than  this,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  Germany's 
merchant  marine  was  swept  away;  her  colonies  were  ceded 
outright  to  the  Allies,  including  the  right  to  liquidate  all  prop- 
erty and  interests  of  German  nationals  in  every  part  of  the 
world  without  compensation — a  procedure  without  prece- 
dent in  modern  history;  and  her  commercial  freedom  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  provision  forcing  her  to  extend  "most  favored 
nation"  treatment  to  the  Allied  countries,  while  her  own  ex- 
ports were  viciously  curtailed.  Yet,  according  to  1 9 1 3  figures, 
5  2.  J  per  cent  of  her  exports  before  the  war  went  to  countries 
now  her  enemies,  12.2  per  cent  to  her  allies,  and  35.3  per  cent 
to  neutral  nations.''^  The  Central  Powers  were  no  longer 
markets  because  they  could  not  pay  for  goods ;  the  Allies  could 
scarcely  force  German  goods  upon  their  populations  even  were 
they  inclined  to  try.  But  unless  the  Allies  did  encourage  the 
importation  of  German  goods,  the  total  volume  could  only  be 
increased  by  swamping  neutral  markets,  a  process  in  which 
the  "stimulus  of  a  military  occupation"  could  be  no  great  in- 
centive.  Nevertheless,  the  Allied  powers  showed  no  sign  of 

^'  Keynes,  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace.   See  pages  81-101. 

^^  Nitti,  The  Decadence  of  Europe,  60. 

^^  Keynes,  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,  197. 
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sympathy,  gave  no  indication  of  even  the  most  elementary 
humanitarianism  in  these  economic  arrangements.  The  Re- 
parations Commission,  which  was  organized  to  determine  the 
amount,  the  time,  and  the  manner  of  payment,  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  to  give  fair  hearing  to  the  German  representatives,  but 
the  members  were  responsible  only  to  their  own  governments, 
and  Germany  was  required  by  Article  241  of  the  Treaty  to 
"pass,  issue,  and  maintain  in  force  any  legislation,  orders,  and 
decrees  that  may  be  necessary  to  give  complete  effect  to"  the 
provisions  which  gave  the  Commission  existence  and  em- 
powered it  to  act.  In  other  words,  the  Commission  governed 
the  conquered  countries  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  often,  ac- 
cording to  Nitti,  with  "not  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
condition  of  the  countries  whose  lot  it  is  deciding,  or  of  their 
economics."  ^*  The  comments  of  the  German  Financial  Com- 
mission at  Versailles  were  hardly  an  exaggeration : 

"German  democracy  is  thus  annihilated  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  German  people  was  about  to  build  it  up 
after  a  severe  struggle — annihilated  by  the  very  persons 
who  throughout  the  war  never  tired  of  maintaining  that 
they  sought  to  bring  democracy  to  us  .  . .  Germany  is  no 
longer  a  people  and  a  State,  but  becomes  a  mere  trade 
concern  placed  by  its  creditors  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
without  its  being  granted  so  much  as  the  opportunity  to 
prove  its  willingness  to  meet  its  obligations  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. The  Commission,  which  is  to  have  its  permanent 
headquarters  outside  Germany,"''  will  possess  in  Germany 
incomparably  greater  rights  than  the  German  Emperor 
ever  possessed;  the  German  people  under  its  regime  would 
remain  for  decades  to  come  shorn  of  all  rights,  and  de- 
prived, to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  people  in  the  days 

^*  Nitti,  The  Decadence  of  Europe,  111. 
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of  absolutism,  of  any  independence  of  action,  of  any  in- 
dividual aspiration  in  its  economic  or  even  in  its  ethical 

5>   36 

progress. 

The  problem  of  reparations,  difficult  though  it  was,  could  not 
have  been  solved  less  satisfactorily.  There  is  not  even  the  sem- 
blance of  justice  in  the  settlement.  The  hatred  and  the  fear  of 
the  victors  could  not  be  restrained,  there  was  no  slightest  sign 
of  moderation  in  Europe,  and  Wilsonian  idealism  was  swept 
aside  by  a  torrent  of  insanity."  In  point  of  fact  the  terms  were 
necessitated  by  the  false  hopes  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
minds  of  their  constituents  by  the  premiers.  Lloyd  George, 
for  example,  made  his  political  campaign  upon  a  platform 
which  promised  that  Germany  should  be  forced  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war;  the  situation  was  similar  in  France  and 
Italy,  and,  in  addition,  those  countries  were  headed  for  na- 
tional bankruptcy — a  fact  that  could  be  concealed  only  by 
holding  out  the  expectation  of  vast  receipts  from  the  enemy. 
Clemenceau  was  "the  first  of  the  premiers  ...  to  make  the 
declaration  that  whatever  sum  the  'experts'  might  finally  com- 
promise and  agree  upon  as  the  sum  to  demand  from  Germany, 
that  would  still  fall  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  French 
populace;  that  no  government  accepting  such  a  sum  as  final 
could  endure."  ^^  It  was  for  this  reason  that  there  could  be  no 
agreement,  and  that  the  Treaty  was  signed  with  the  amount 

'^  At  Paris. 

2°  Keynes,  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,  216-7. 

3'  Wilson's  actions  at  this  time  and  later,  in  allowing  the  Allies  to  overrule  his  principles,  are 
difScult  to  understand,  unless  it  is  kept  always  in  mind  that  he  was  determined  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  included  in  the  Treaty.  He  believed  the  League 
would  mitigate  the  necessary  evils  of  the  territorial  and  economic  settlements,  that  it  was 
of  supreme  importance,  and  compromises  on  other  points  were  well  worth  while  if  they  led 
to  its  creation.  In  order  to  gain  this  end,  and  also  to  win  from  the  Conference  amend- 
ments to  the  draft  Covenant  which  were  demanded  by  American  opinion,  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  principles  which  he  deemed  of  secondary  importance.  The  Europeans  realized 
his  attitude,  and  naturally  used  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

Sf*  Lamont,  "Reparations,"  in  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris,  262. 
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of  reparations  undetermined.  The  Allied  leaders  were  quite 
well  aware  that  Germany  could  not  pay  even  for  the  material 
losses  incurred  in  the  war,  far  less  the  entire  cost,  but  they 
nevertheless  held  out  the  illusion  to  the  people  as  a  sop  to  chew 
upon,  as  compensation  of  a  sort  for  the  hardships  and  horrors 
which  the  war  had  brought.  But — "Love  ye  your  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again"!  How  far 
away  the  laws  of  Jesus  are!  There  was  no  love  for  the  enemy 
at  Paris — there  was  not  even  tolerance,  not  even  decent  hu- 
manitarianism — nothing  but  brutality  and  hatred. 

The  boundary  question  is  inextricably  tangled  at  many 
points  with  the  reparation  problem,  and  again  Germany  suf- 
fered grievous  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  nations  which  were 
pledged  to  bring  justice  and  lasting  peace  to  the  world.  The 
cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  pushed  the  German  fron- 
tier back  to  the  Rhine.  A  demilitarized  zone  extending  fifty 
kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine  materially  curtailed  her  sovereign 
powers.  Schleswig  was  given  to  Denmark  after  a  popular 
referendum.  The  mines  of  the  Saar  Basin,  which  had  been 
German  since  1815,  were  ceded  to  France,  partly  as  repara- 
tion for  the  coal  mines  of  northern  France,  which  "had  been 
wantonly  and  systematically  destroyed  by  the  German  au- 
thorities as  a  means  of  wrecking  French  industry . . ."  ^^  How- 
ever, a  plebiscite  in  1935  is  to  determine  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  and  Germany  is  to  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  mines 
in  any  districts  which  then  vote  to  join  her.  The  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  which  includes  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire 
lying  west  of  the  Rhine  between  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Dutch  frontier,  had  been  annexed  by  Prussia  in  1814,  and  is 
thoroughly  German  in  speech,  government,  and  economic 
life.  The  French  demand  for  its  annexation  was  refused,  but 

'"  Haskins,  "The  New  Boundaries  of  Germany,"  in  What  Realty  Happened  at  Parts,  57. 
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it  was  to  be  occupied  for  fifteen  years  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty.  Such  an  occupation  could  mean  the 
subjection  of  the  region  to  a  servitude  not  far  removed  from 
slavery,  for  the  people  are  humiliated  and  offended  in  all  their 
sentiments  of  family  pride,  of  race,  and  of  honor,  and  too 
often  are  terrorized  by  the  soldiers  and  subjected  to  insults 
and  degradations  of  every  sort.  And  again  there  may  be  vain 
search  for  the  principles  of  Jesus,  who  gave  a  new  command- 
ment to  men:  ".  .  .  that  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved 
you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another."  *" 

When  the  new  Poland  was  created,  Germany  was  once  more 
the  victim  of  the  Allies.  The  commission  which  was  appointed 
to  study  the  problem  proposed  to  give  the  larger  part  of  Posen 
and  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland,  but  German  protests  in  regard 
to  the  latter  were  so  strong  that  outright  cession  was  replaced 
by  provision  for  a  plebiscite.*^  This  was  the  only  important 
concession  made  to  Germany,  and  it  was  nullified  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  now  famous  Polish,  or  Danzig,  Corridor,  over 
which  controversy  has  raged  ever  since.  It  is  true  that  Poland 
was  guaranteed  "a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea"  in  the 
Fourteen  Points,  but  the  selection  of  the  internationalized 
city  of  Danzig  as  a  port  and  the  separation  of  East  Prussia 
from  the  rest  of  Germany  in  order  to  give  Poland  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sea  were,  despite  all  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  unnecessary  and  a  deliberate  attempt  to  further  the 
destruction  of  Germany  as  an  economic  power.  A  more  prac- 
tical solution,  and  one  much  more  just,  would  have  been  the 
creation  of  a  corridor  between  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania  hav- 

*"  John  13:  34. 

*'  The  referendum  took  place  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1921,  and  the  boundary  line  between 
Germany  and  Poland  was  formally  declared  October  12.  Forty-five  communes  were  left 
in  Polish  territory,  and  thirty-nine  in  German.  See  Finch,  "Upper  Silesia,''  in  16  Ameri- 
can Journd  of  Internalional  Lm/,  75-80. 
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ing  its  outlet  to  the  sea  in  the  internationalized  Memel  district 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niemen  River.  But  Germany  was  to  be 
destroyed,  and  no  quavering  regard  for  justice  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  steady  march  toward  that  end.  Such  minor 
decisions  as  that  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  the  little  district  of  Al- 
lenstein,  in  the  southern  zone  of  East  Prussia,  were  merely 
pacifiers  presented  to  a  world  which  awaited  in  vain  the  honest 
application  of  President  Wilson's  principles. 

Nor  did  the  United  States,  when  her  interests  became  di- 
rectly involved,  cleave  to  the  high  standards  which  had  been 
set  up  by  herself.  One  of  the  claims  which  Japan  put  forward 
at  the  Conference  was  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  Coven- 
ant of  the  League  of  Nations  recognizing  the  principle  of  rac- 
ial equality.  From  the  standpoint  which  Jesus  took,  there 
could  be  no  denying  the  justice  of  this  demand,  but  it  was  re- 
fused. The  United  States — the  nation  which  promulgated, 
and  fought  the  war  on  the  basis  of,  the  Fourteen  Points — 
would  not  make  the  slightest  concession.  To  soothe  Japanese 
pride  it  was  necessary  to  allow  her  certain  advantages  in  other 
respects.  As  a  matter  of  prestige  Japan  demanded  the  cession 
of  German  rights  in  the  Shantung  peninsula  *^  and  recognition 
of  her  right  to  administer  as  mandatory  the  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  north  of  the  equator;  and  these  claims  were  al- 
lowed, since  only  Germany  would  be  aflfected. 

The  theory  of  mandates — "the  principle  of  justice  to  all 
peoples  and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms 
of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong 
or  weak,"  as  the  Fourteen  Points  expressed  it — was,  writes 
Colonel  House,  "a  new  departure  in  international  ethics"  " 

*2  Japan,  on  April  30,  declared  her  willingness  to  hand  over  the  peninsula  in  full  sovereignty 

to  China,  retaining  only  the  economic  privileges  which  Germany  had  enjoyed. 
*^  House,  "The  Versailles  Peace  in  Retrospect,"  in  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris,  440. 

He  errs  in  describing  this  principle  as  a  "new  departure,"  for  it  was  developed  and  ap- 
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of  great  consequence  in  the  concerns  of  the  entire  world.  The 
Colonel  is  correct  in  referring  to  it  as  being  of  "great  conse- 
quence," for  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  great  nations 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  small,  weak,  and  ignorant  peoples, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  solely  for  the  betterment  of  the 
peoples  concerned;  it  seemed  an  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples in  shining  contrast  to  other  parts  of  the  Treaty  that  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  should  recognize  that  the  "well-being 
and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civili- 
zation . .  ,  "  But  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Treaty  and  of  many  of 
its  makers  can  scarcely  be  examined  to  better  advantage  than 
in  this  instance.  Material  interests  controlled  the  distribution 
of  the  mandates  among  the  Powers :  the  rich  oil  fields  of  Meso- 
potamia, for  example,  were  the  occasion  of  some  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  "France  has  in- 
sisted on  the  right  to  train  natives  in  Togoland  and  the  Cam- 
aroons  in  order  to  'repulse  an  attack,  or  for  the  defense  of  the 
territory  outside  that  over  which  the  mandatory  is  admin- 
istered.' This  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  mandatory  system."  *"  The  mandates  in  Group  C,  too,  are 
"recognized  as  integral  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  man- 
datories," and  "are  by  some  considered  as  being  virtual  colonies 
or  disguised  annexations."  ^^  Thus,  once  more  has  idealism 
crumbled  before  selfish  and  nationalistic  desires,  and  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have  been  given  no 
real  application. 

The  rising  tide  of  democracy  in  Europe  was  responsible  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  Treaty  of  labor  clauses  providing  an  inter- 
national organization  through  which  the  working  classes,  em- 
plied  in  several  instances  in  the  nineteenth  century — a  well-known  example  being  Eng- 
land's administration  of  the  Ionian  Isles  for  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
**  Hershey,  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law  and  Organization,  190,  note  3!. 
*-'lbid.,  190,  note  36. 
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ployers,  and  governments  might  confer  at  regular  intervals 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  mutual  interests.  A  permanent 
bureau  of  labor  was  organized,  as  part  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  work  "to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  con- 
ditions of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  children,"  and  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  at  the  International  Labor  Conferences 
held  annually  at  Geneva. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  so  far 
as  the  application  of  a  principle  is  concerned,  is  that  which 
provides  for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League,  of  course, 
was  the  "hope"  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who,  with  his  assistants, 
spent  many  months  in  drawing  up  the  plans  by  which  "the 
dream"  was  to  be  made  a  fact.  On  September  27,  1918,  the 
President  opened  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  with  a  speech,  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  indispensable  instrumentality  for  guaran- 
teeing impartial  justice  in  the  settlements  after  the  war  was  a 
League  of  Nations.  "And,  as  I  see  it,  the  constitution  of  that 
League  of  Nations  and  the  clear  definition  of  its  objects  must 
be  a  part,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  essential  part,  of  the  peace  set- 
tlement itself."  **  He  came  to  Paris  firm  in  his  resolve  that  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Treaty. 
We  must  fight  for  a  new  order,  he  said,  "agreeably  if  we  can, 
disagreeably  if  necessary."  *^  He  won  his  fight  at  the  Confer- 
ence, but  his  victory  was,  in  a  sense,  his  most  crushing  defeat. 
Not  only  was  he  compelled  to  compromise  at  every  turn,  but 
those  principles  which  were  accepted  were  enclosed  in  a  "web 
of  sophistry  and  Jesuitical  exegesis  that  was  finally  to  clothe 
with  insincerity  the  language  and  substance  of  the  whole 
Treaty."  *'  Thus,  remarks  Keynes,  instead  of  saying  that  Ger- 

«  Intimate  Papers,  IV,  70. 

"  lbid.,rf,  Zt2. 

*'  Keynes,  Econmnic  Comequencei  of  the  Peace,  51. 
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man- Austria  might  never  unite  with  Germany  except  by  leave 
of  France — which  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination — the  Treaty  delicately  states 
that  "Germany  acknowledges  and  will  respect  strictly  the 
independence  of  Austria,  within  the  frontiers  which  may  be 
fixed  in  a  Treaty  between  that  State  and  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers;  she  agrees  that  this  independence  shall 
be  inalienable,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  which  sounds,  but  is  not,  quite  different. 
"And  who  knows  but  that  the  President  forgot  that  another 
part  of  the  Treaty  provides  that  for  this  purpose  the  Council 
of  the  League  must  be  unanimous."  *"  .  .  .  "Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside 
of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  ex- 
tortion and  excess  ...  Ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of 
dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness."  °° 

The  League  today  is  near  collapse.  John  Drinkwater  has 
called  it  a  "forum  set  conspicuously  in  sight  of  the  world  from 
which  the  principle  of  peace  is  being  continually  emphasized 
.  .  .  ";°^  but  its  words  fall  upon  unheeding  ears,  and  its  whole 
existence  is  pitifully  futile.  It  has  rather  become,  as  Keynes 
suggested  that  it  might,  "an  unequaled  instrument  for  ob- 
struction and  delay,"  ^^  a  polyglot  debating  society  where 
nothing  ever  comes  to  a  head.  Germany  has  withdrawn  and 
is  publicly — and  boastfully — violating  many  of  the  reason- 
able provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Japan  has  likewise  resigned  her 
seat,  and  her  conduct  in  the  Far  East  should  have  made  her,  in 
fact  as  she  is  in  principle,  an  outlaw  nation.   Autocracy  has 

■">  Ibid.,  52. 

'5"  Matthew  23:  2S-27. 

°i  Drinkwater,  This  Troubled  World,  43.  From  the  essay,  "h  It  Peace?" 

^^  Keynes,  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,  259. 
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reared  its  head  over  all  the  world,  and  it  was  against  the  crimes 
of  autocratic  governments  that  the  World  War  was  fought. 
Machiavellian  dictatorships  appeared  after  the  war  as  the 
Phoenix  rises  from  her  ashes:  the  old  order  was  restored  and 
revivified,  pulsing  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  dead  men, 
grimly  remindful  that  the  order  established  by  the  Treaty 
was  no  order,  but  the  first  step  toward  an  era  of  violence  and 
anarchy  which  may,  in  turn,  be  the  beginning  of  world  revo- 
lution and  the  end  of  modern  civilization.  Germany's  eco- 
nomic life  was  shattered  almost  beyond  repair,  and  some  of 
the  statesmen  who  made  the  Treaty  may  now  be  pausing  to 
reflect  that  their  blindness  in  1919  had  much  to  do  with  the 
economic  blight  which  rests  upon  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  Germany's  morale  was  virtually  destroyed — and  is  now 
being  born  again,  misshapen  and  horrible,  under  the  careful 
ministerings  of  Adolf  Hitler.  A  great  people  cannot  be  ob- 
literated. "It  is  possible  to  take  from  a  nation  its  wealth,  its 
armies,  its  colonies,  its  ships,  its  credits,  and  its  foreign  organi- 
zation; it  is  possible  to  reduce  a  nation,  and  even  to  suffocate  it 
in  its  prosperity;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  destroy  its  national 
spirit."  ^^  German  national  consciousness  was  stunned  by  the 
brutality  of  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  Treaty;  the  Allies 
were  resolved  to  beat  her  into  such  poverty  and  helplessness 
that  she  would  become  a  second-rate  power,  never  again  able 
to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

But  the  test  of  greatness  in  a  nation  is  its  ability  to  recuperate 
from  defeats  and  disasters.  The  seethings  of  nationalism 
within  Germany  today  indicate  that  she  has  awakened  from 
the  drugged  slumber  induced  by  the  Treaty,  and  is  ready  to 
take  her  place  once  more  in  the  forefront  of  international  af- 
fairs. That  her  people  are  frenzied,  prepared  to  defy  the  world 

^^  Nitti,  The  Decadence  of  Europe,  Preface,  xviii. 
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in  order  to  gain  equality,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  and  the  uncontrolled  hatred  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Hitler  is  a  spawn  of  the  Treaty,  a  warped  and  villain- 
ous product  fathered  by  it  and  mothered  by  the  old  German 
imperial  spirit.  The  Germany  which  once  stood  preeminent 
in  science,  in  art,  in  industry,  is  gone;  the  new  Germany  is  a 
land  of  uniforms  and  mihtary  drill,  where  every  kind  of 
liberalism  and  freedom  of  thought  is  suppressed  and  the  low- 
est type  of  man  rules  triumphant  over  the  highest. 

Yet  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  by  liberalism  at 
Paris  have  been  noted,  and  must  be  considered  in  their  effect 
upon  the  very  practical  business  of  treaty-making.  Colonel 
House  wrote  in  his  Diary  on  June  29,  1919 — the  day  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty — as  follows: 

". .  .  To  those  who  are  saying  that  the  Treaty  is  bad  and 
should  never  have  been  made  and  that  it  will  involve  Eu- 
rope in  infinite  difficulties  in  its  enforcement,  I  feel  like 
admitting  it.  But  I  would  also  say  in  reply  that  empires 
cannot  be  shattered  and  new  states  raised  upon  their  ruins 
without  disturbance.  To  create  new  boundaries  is  always 
to  create  new  ^roubles.  The  one  follows  the  other.  While 
I  should  have  preferred  a  different  peace,  I  doubt  whether 
it  could  have  been  made,  for  the  ingredients  for  such  a 
peace  as  I  would  have  had  were  lacking  at  Paris  .  .  . 

"The  same  forces  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  peace  would  be  at  work  to  hinder  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  different  kind  of  peace,  and  no  one  can  say  with 
certitude  that  anything  better  than  has  been  done  could 
be  done  at  this  time.  We  have  had  to  deal  with  a  situation 
pregnant  with  difficulties  and  one  which  could  be  met 
only  by  an  unselfish  and  idealistic  spirit,  which  was  almost 
wholly  absent  and  which  was  too  much  to  expect  of  men 
come  together  at  such  a  time  and  for  such  a  purpose. . ."  °* 

« 

'*  Intimate  Papers,  TV,  487-?. 
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Nevertheless,  President  Wilson — and  House,  too — did  expect 
to  find  something  of  idealism  at  the  Conference,  for  the  Four- 
teen Points  had  been  accepted  as  a  basis  for  procedure  by  both 
sides,  and  British  support  of  the  League  of  Nations  idea  had 
been  strong  from  the  beginning.  And  the  League  may  yet 
prove  worthy  of  the  principles  of  its  founders — ^Wilson,  Lord 
Grey,  and  Colonel  House.  Russia  has  become  a  member;  if  the 
United  States  should  awake  and  follow  her,  great  things 
might  be  done.  The  active  support  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  that  of  the  state  whose  potential 
strength  is  even  greater,  would  suflSce  to  overcome  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  League  has  encountered  in  pursuance  of 
its  appointed  tasks.  Much  remains  to  be  done;  even  the  Cov- 
enant must  be  revised.  "The  more  I  study  it,"  writes  John 
Bassett  Moore,  one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  In- 
ternational Law  and  America's  first  judge  on  the  World 
Court,  "the  more  satisfied  I  am  that  it  has  some  very  useful 
provisions,  some  very  bad  ones,  some  glaring  deficiencies,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  very  materially  amended  not  merely  in  form 
but  in  substance,  the  world  will  before  very  long  wake  up  to 
realize  that  a  great  opportunity  has  been  wasted  in  doing  a 
futile  thing." '' 

The  whole  fault  in  the  Treaty  and  its  making  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  general  attitude  of  forgiveness  and 
conciliation  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The  emotion  engendered 
by  the  war  keyed  at  too  high  a  pitch,  and  hatred  of  Germany 
was  too  strong  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  perfect  settlement. 
Dr.  Moore  writes: 

"The  true  and  only  foundation  of  peace  among  men  is 
the  concession  to  each  of  that  which  is  due.  No  doubt 
perfect  justice  is  unattainable  in  this  world.  But  there  is 

*'  J.  B.  Moore,  "An  Appeal  to  Reason,"  in  Forrign  Afft^s,  J85. 
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an  ideal  of  justice  toward  which  every  nation,  every  peo- 
ple, every  individual  should  aspire.  This  ideal  can  be  at- 
tained only  through  the  reconciliation  of  our  conflicting 
interests ...  If  we  would  keep  men  and  nations  at  peace, 
we  must  remove  the  causes  of  their  discontent,  elevate 
their  moral  sentiments,  inculcate  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
toleration,  and  compose  and  settle  their  differences."  **" 

All  this  was  lacking  at  Paris.  Nothing  was  done  to  achieve  a 
just  peace,  and  the  situation  of  the  world  today  is  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  mad  settlements  of  the  Conference.  Colonel 
House  sensed  what  might  come  when  he  wrote: 

"...  I  wish  we  had  taken  the  other  road,  even  if  it  were 
less  smooth,  both  now  and  afterward,  than  the  one  we 
took.  We  would  at  least  have  gone  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  if  those  who  follow  us  had  made  it  impossible 
to  go  the  full  length  of  the  journey  planned,  the  responsi- 
bility would  have  rested  with  them  and  not  with  us."  " 

But  the  right  road  was  not  taken,  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
remains  a  blot  upon  the  record  of  human  progress.  It  may 
mean  the  wreck  of  the  twentieth  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  prove  to  be  a  bitter  lesson,  painfully  learned,  which 
will  lead  to  a  gradual  assumption  of  the  principles  of  Christian 
leadership  by  the  governments  of  the  world,  and  to  the  feder- 
ation of  the  nations  for  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  promotion 
of  peace — the  peace  of  loving  kindness  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Brother  of  Man,  who  said :  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them; 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 


6T  Intimate  Papers,  IV,  48».  From  House's  Di«y+  June  29,  1919. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 
The  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial 

This  Memorial  was  established  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1911,  in  memory  of  Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  a 
former  student  of  the  University.  It  was  founded  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Edward  Patrick,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
is  maintained  out  of  funds  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  a  few  months  before  Professor 
Patrick's  death,  which  occurred  March  22, 1916.  Professor 
Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  from  1874  to  1883.  He  and  Miss  Lewis  were  mar- 
ried in  1883.  Mrs.  Patrick  died  in  1909. 

The  Memorial  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  competition 
in  essay-writing,  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  The  general  theme  of  the  essays  submitted  in  this 
competition  is  "The  Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus 
to  the  Practical  Affairs  and  Relations  of  Life,  Individual, 
Social,  or  Political;"  but  each  essay  must  deal  with  a  single 
definite  subject,  or  a  single  phase  of  life. 
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Cnrist  and  tne  Battle  for  Democracy 

Tne  Pnilosopk'g  or  Ninilism 

THE  WORLD  KNOWS,  HOW,  how  Utterly  destructive  blitz- 
krieg combat  can  be— because  it  has  no  rules,  no  prec- 
edents, no  compunctions.  Unfettered  by  respect  for 
international  law  and  human  life,  and  unconcerned 
over  wasted  resources,  it  throws  restraint  to  the  winds,  and 
through  its  very  audacity  and  flexibility,  strikes  with  the  force  of 
lightning  at  the  most  unexpected  time  and  place.  But  even 
more  desperate  is  the  struggle  with  the  ruthless  power-drive  that 
motivates  the  military  putsch.  For  tactics  are  more  subtle  on 
the  ideological  battlefront,  and  the  objectives  to  be  defended 
less  tangible.  On  this  level  too,  there  are  no  restrictions  of  in- 
tegrity, or  logical  adherence  to  principle,  for  the  "philosophy"  of 
nihilism  rejects  all  values  and  is  constantly  to  shift  its  focal 
point  in  the  interest  of  strategy. 

Nihilism  assimilates  existing  prejudices,  however  diverse, 
and  capitalizes  on  them;  consistency  has  no  place  in  the  illogical 
scheme.  Both  Fascism  and  Nazism  were  able  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  varied  and  incompatible  schools  of  thought 
from  communism  to  reactionary  capitalism.  And  both  utilized 
the  post-war  resentment  over  economic  injustices  to  bolster  a 
campaign,  not  for  international  justice  and  equal  opportunity, 
but  for  aggression,  and  oppression  of  a  sort  even  more  vicious 
than  that  imposed  at  Versailles.  Tire  unalterable  condemna- 
tion by  Russia  of  capitalistic  imperialism  did  not  inhibit  her 
conquest  and  exploitation  of  Finnish  and  Polish  territory.  And 
the  Japanese,  with  their  instinct  for  form,  have  adopted  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  "open  door"  policies  as  rationale  for  ag- 
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gressive  and  restrictive  objectives  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  from  which  they  originated. 

Nihilism  grew  out  of  a  combination  of  the  extreme  national- 
ism generated  by  the  international  frictions  of  the  war  and  post- 
war era  with  a  mystic  "group"  fallacy  that  had  long  been  im- 
portant in  European  philosophy.  This  stress  on  solidarity  and 
cooperative  effort  for  the  sake  of  the  state  as  an  entity  in  its  own 
right  has  a  subtle  emotional  appeal  based  on  half-truths. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  pseudo-individualistic  in  so  far  as  every- 
one is  enlisted  as  an  important  cog  in  carrying  out  the  supreme 
task,  and  hence  imbued  with  a  sense  of  participation.  Even  the 
semblance  of  equality  is  achieved  through  the  subordination  of 
personal  values  to  the  state,  so  that  all  are  thrown  upon  the  same 
dead  level  of  equal  ignominy— with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  leaders.  And  the  basic  individualistic  urge  for  recognition 
finds  a  sublimated  expression  in  the  reflected  glory  of  national 
triumphs. 

But  the  strongest  appeal  of  the  idea  lies  in  a  transcendent,  al- 
most religious,  fervor  for  the  cause.  The  more  vague  that 
ideal,  and  the  further  removed  from  personal  aspirations,  the 
more  it  seems  to  stir  the  imaginations  of  men.  Actually,  how- 
ever, the  concept  of  the  welfare  of  the  group  becomes  meaning- 
less if  divorced  from  the  welfare  of  its  individual  members. 
The  whole  may  be  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but  it  is  not 
independent  of  them;  nor  can  it  be  superimposed  upon  them. 
Men  are  not  capable  of  complete  depersonalization  and  selfless 
devotion  to  an  abstraction.  The  quest  for  power  in  its  many 
forms  always  remains  as  the  motive  force  of  activity,  and  power 
must  be  exercised  by  individuals.  To  the  extent  that  personal 
gratification  for  the  masses  no  longer  serves  as  the  generative 
force  of  a  society,  it  is  certain  that  society  is  being  propelled  by 
the  effective  ambitions  of  a  selected  few.  This  generalization  is 
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clearly  demonstrated,  indeed,  by  the  dominance  in  modern 
totalitarian  societies  of  the  "leadership"  principle.  By  force- 
fully seizing  control  and  identifying  their  values  with  the 
mythical  glory  of  the  state,  the  "aristocrats"  are  enabled  to  ren- 
der the  entire  group  subservient  to  their  own  purposes.  Since 
individual  rights  are  forfeited  to  the  national  welfare  as  an  end 
justifying  all  means,  and  dependent  for  its  definition  upon  the 
whim  of  the  leaders,  there  remain  no  moral  restraints  on  the 
drive  for  sheer  naked  power.  The  effectiveness  of  this  cult  of 
the  elite  lies  partly  in  the  transcendent  appeal  of  hero-worship, 
and  partly  in  the  inertia  of  the  layman  who  finds  it  the  path  of 
least  resistance  to  leave  decisions  to  others.  And  where  these 
fail,  there  is  always  the  weapon  of  terrorism— which  has  been 
found  capable  of  persuading  even  the  most  stubborn  individ- 
ualist. 

The  ability  of  this  system  to  mobilize  minds  as  well  as  men 
has  been  due,  finally,  to  its  effectiveness  in  achieving  results. 
Much  of  the  bickering  and  delay  and  inefficiency  in  society  is 
due  to  a  failure  to  agree  upon  objectives,  but  when  a  clear  cut 
purpose  has  been  set  forth  by  a  dictator,  and  where  the  nth  de- 
gree of  "cooperation"  can  be  compelled  as  well  as  induced,  the 
solution  is  relatively  simple.  Endless  controversy  and  negotia- 
tion, red  tape,  and  wasteful  competition  can  be  eliminated, 
and  the  choice  of  means  rests  solely  upon  science  and  technol- 
ogy. So  far  the  potentialities  of  this  direct,  single-track  ap- 
proach have  been  grossly  underrated,  and  the  world  has  looked 
on  with  amazement  as  the  dictatorships  continue  to  accomplish 
the  "impossible." 

But  the  efficiency  of  totalitarianism  can  be  overrated,  too. 
It  is,  in  the  long  run,  inherently  unstable  and  topheavy  with 
authoritarianism  and  bureaucracy,  and  must  inevitably  fall  of 
its  own  weight.  It  possesses,  to  be  sure,  a  restless  energy— a  de- 
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structive  dynamism  in  the  lust  for  power— that  can  keep  it  go- 
ing for  some  time  from  one  conquest  to  another.  And  yet  it  is 
Sterile  in  a  reproductive,  generative  sense.  Having  cut  itself  off 
from  the  rich  diversity  and  creativeness  of  individualistic  com- 
petition, it  lacks  a  source  of  new  vitality.  It  trains  not  for  lead- 
ership, but  only  for  slavery,  and  thus  must  become  ever  less 
adaptable  to  the  flux  and  change  of  modern  life.  In  rejecting 
the  moderation  that  results  from  decentralization  and  the  bal- 
ancing of  conflicting  interests,  it  loses  its  centre  of  gravity— its 
safeguard  against  the  errors  and  excesses  of  sheer  extremism. 
Nihilism  has  to  function  at  an  ever  accelerated  pace  to  stave  off 
its  own  collapse.  Since  the  intoxication  of  national  triumph 
carries  with  it  no  real  personal  satisfaction  for  the  vast  majority, 
it  wears  off  quickly.  Ever  bigger  and  better  successes  are  neces- 
sary to  incite  continued  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
masses.  That  is  why  propaganda  ministers  are  forever  reversing 
their  tactics,  and  giving  the  populace  something  new  over  which 
to  rejoice.  But  if  ever  the  pace  of  expansion  should  slow  down, 
the  regime  may  face  disaster.  Terrorism  grows  steadily  less  ef- 
fective for  it  tends  to  breed  rebellion.  And  there  is  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  assimilating  new  conquests.  It  is  possible  that 
the  cumulative  force  with  which  the  process  has  swung  in  one 
direction  will  impel  it  with  equal  violence  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. 

Tne  Dilemma  or  Values 
If  the  tyranny  of  today  should  culminate  in  anarchy  and 
chaos  tomorrow,  history  will  once  more  have  demonstrated— 
and  again  through  agony  and  blood— that  order  cannot  be  im- 
posed upon  a  group.  The  notion  that  it  could  is  as  old  as  society 
itself,  and  is  typified,  for  example,  by  the  "social  contract"  pro- 
posed in  the  17th  century  by  Thomas  Hobbes.  Hobbes  force- 
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fully  presented  the  problem  of  order  in  his  description  of  a  nat- 
ural state  of  "war  of  all  against  all"  in  which  the  fundamental 
fact  of  scarcity  gives  rise  to  a  chaotic  conflict  of  interests.  The 
inflammable  element  in  the  situation  he  recognized  clearly  as 
the  opportunity  for  some  men  to  exert  power  over  others,  and 
to  achieve  their  particular  ends  through  force  and  fraud.  And 
so  he  felt  the  only  realistic  solution  was  for  individuals  to  pur- 
chase security,  or  restraint  of  power,  with  a  social  contract 
through  which  they  submit  themselves  to  irrevocable  sov- 
ereign authority.  The  fallacy,  of  course,  was  in  supposing  that 
a  social  group  can  do  away  with  excesses  of  power  simply  by 
setting  up  an  impersonal  institution.  For  institutions  are  ad- 
ministered by  individuals,  and  all  depends  upon  whether  con- 
trol is  vested  in  the  few  or  the  many.  The  only  way  power  can 
be  restrained  is  through  the  check  of  the  equal  powers  of  other 
individuals.  Bitter  experience  is  now  teaching  us  that  to  take 
control  away  from  the  many  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
serves  only  to  remove  the  brakes,  and  clear  the  way  for  excesses 
beyond  previous  conception;  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  for  re- 
bellion and  confusion  and  utter  disorder. 

There  was  another  17th  century  "social  contract"  concept, 
that  of  John  Locke,  which  recognized  a  legal  framework  to  be 
only  a  form  that  cannot  of  itself  impose  standards  not  primary 
and  basic  to  men  in  society.  Locke,  too,  faced  the  problem  of 
order  resulting  from  scarcity  and  coercion,  and  saw  the  only 
hope  for  its  solution  in  the  natural  makeup  of  men.  For  men 
are,  indeed,  enough  alike  that  they  have  many  values  in  com- 
mon. Hence  the  force  of  reason,  or  rational  perception  of 
"natural  identity  of  interests"  (for  Hobbes,  "reason"  was  but  a 
servant  of  the  passions)  was  for  him  the  fundamental  basis  of 
order.  Abuse  of  power  may  be  restrained  through  setting  up  a 
limited  sovereignty  which  merely  establishes  the  rules  of  the 
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game,  and  makes  possible  the  mutual  advantages  of  cooperation 
and  exchange.  But  the  delegation  of  power  is  still  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  may  be  recalled  whenever  it  no 
longer  responds  to  that  will. 

Locke's  solution  was  clearly  a  compromise.  Yet  he  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  sources  of  the  rationale  for  the  democracy 
we  are  now  defending.  This  suggests  that  compromise  is  a  basic 
element  of  democracy. 

Compromise  is,  indeed,  the  only  "scientific"  way  in  which  to 
determine  social  objectives.  The  dictatorial  method  of  decid- 
ing upon  goals  by  allowing  those  who  "know  best"  to  impose 
them  from  above  is  often  described  as  "scientific  control"  and 
hence  technically  more  effective.  But  control  implies  a  given 
objective;  science  can  be  only  a  means  to  an  end.  And  since  it 
is  the  relationship  between  divergent  ends  that  gives  rise  to  the 
problem  of  order,  it  is  apparent  that  science  cannot  of  itself 
solve  that  problem. 

Society  is  characterized  as  much  by  diversity  as  by  likeness, 
and  each  individual's  values  must  be  accepted  as  data  no  matter 
how  much  they  differ  from  those  of  any  other.  Even  object- 
ively, the  final  criterion  of  scientific  validity,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  other  competent  ob- 
servers agree— the  voice  of  the  majority,  as  it  were.  Thus  science 
is  not  authoritarian.  It  cannot  impose  standards  that  are  not  in 
accord  with  individual  value  judgments.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
neglect  important  date,  a  procedure  in  itself  unscientific. 

This,  then,  is  the  dilemma  of  values.  It  is  precisely  because 
there  is  conflict  in  the  world— because  individuals  do  not  have 
all  values  in  common— that  men  began  to  think  and  science 
evolved.  It  is  the  function  of  science  and  technology  to  point 
the  way  to  the  achievement  of  given  purposes,  and  through  en- 
lightenment, to  reveal  ever  greater  potentialities  of  coopera- 
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tion.  But  science  cannot  impose  standards  on  society;  nor  is  it 
an  invisible  hand  that  leads  automatically  to  a  harmony  of  in- 
dividual and  social  interests.  Such  harmony  as  there  is  rests 
upon  the  close  bond  between  the  group  and  the  individual,  the 
self  and  the  other;  and  it  requires  the  fullest  realization  of  each 
personality.  The  answer  cannot  lie  in  the  attempt  through 
science  or  ethics  or  religion  to  render  one  supreme  value  com- 
mon to  the  group,  for  men  differ  by  nature,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  each  personality  involves  a  different  set  of  interests. 
Standardization  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself.  And  yet,  if  ends 
are  not  rendered  more  common,  how  are  we  to  secure  from 
the  chaos  that  order  so  essential  to  self  realization  in  a  group? 
Perhaps  the  very  significance  of  individualism  and  personal 
fulfillment  lies  in  the  constant  struggle  of  each  to  reconcile  his 
interests  with  those  of  his  fellows  despite  the  differences  be- 
tween them.  The  struggle  proceeds  through  the  emergence 
from  each  conflict  of  a  higher  value  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
creative  synthesis  and  a  compromise. 

Etnics  ana  Cnrist 
Ethics,  which  emerge  from  this  conflict  of  social  interests, 
are  essentially  pragmatic.  Even  the  moral  precepts  of  a  religion 
must  finally  be  tested  by  their  workability;  and  they  may  be 
conceived  as  "absolutes"  only  in  the  sense  of  a  demonstrated 
universal  validity.  Truth,  with  its  corollaries  of  honor  and  loy- 
alty, is  a  virtue  only  because  it  is  essential  to  social  order— and 
even  to  science  itself— that  men  should  trust  one  another.  Tlie 
alternative  is  mutual  hostility  and  suspicion,  which  already 
characterize  the  opportunism  of  the  dictatorships,  and  which 
must  end  in  chaos  with  each  a  law  unto  himself.  Similarly,  in- 
tolerance is  impractical  because  it  stifles  the  creativeness  and 
balance  of  individualism.  And  obedience  is  truly  ethical  only 
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in  the  sense  of  respect  for  the  will  of  the  majority.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  disregard  of  nihilism  for  traditional  moral  values  that  is  the 
principal  reason  for  believing  that  it  must  ultimately  collapse. 

It  is  in  this  pragmatic  vein  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  should 
be  evaluated.  Every  interpreter  of  Jesus  conceives  a  little  dif- 
ferently the  all-important  phase  of  His  message,  whether  as 
love,  or  humility,  or  God  as  a  Father,  or  universal  brotherhood. 
Most  of  them  are  right,  and  differ  only  because  language  is 
flexible  and  not  very  precise;  essentially  the  same  relationship 
can  be  expressed  in  many  different  ways. 

Certainly  the  underlying  theme  in  Christ's  teaching  is  a  rec- 
ognition and  justification  of  the  individualism  which  is  at  the 
very  centre  of  moral  life.  Jesus  taught  individualism  in  various 
ways.  In  pleading  for  love  and  forgiveness  He  was  asserting  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  recognize  and  respect  with  all  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  intellect  the  values  of  every  other  man.  In  the  reali- 
zation that  one's  own  values  have  no  priority  over  another's, 
one  naturally  acquires  humility  and  tolerance.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  the  positive  revelation  that  each  man's  purposes 
are  equally  important  with  all  others,  that  each  individual  is 
responsible  before  God  for  his  own  highest  self-fulfillment. 
From  this  flows  a  sense  of  sincerity,  integrity,  and  a  restless 
striving  towards  the  ideal  that  is  at  once  duty  and  privilege. 
Finally,  to  realize  that  all  men  have  the  same  responsibility  of 
self-development,  and  thus  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to 
the  ideal,  culminates  in  a  feeling  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Thus  the  individualism  that  Christ  preaches  is  at  the  same 
time  self-  and  other-conscious,  extroverted  and  introverted. 
Each  man  is  to  strive  to  extract  the  fullest  significance  out  of 
each  moment  of  living;  at  the  same  time  he  must  act  in  such  a 
way  that  he  will  not  interefere  with  the  unfolding  of  any  other 
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personality.   This  is  the  import  of  that  keystone  to  Christ's 
ethics,  The  Golden  Rule. 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you,  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

And  this  is  also  the  key  to  the  timelessness  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  Had  His  message  consisted  of  a  complete  set  of  moral 
precepts  precisely  adapted  to  the  specific  problems  arising  from 
the  social  institutions  of  His  day.  His  name  would  have  passed 
away  with  His  age.  The  remarkable  vitality  of  His  thought,  en- 
abling it  to  rise  above  time  and  place  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
yearnings  of  men  everywhere  at  all  times,  testifies  to  the  vision 
which  pierced  through  to  the  very  core  of  human  needs.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  impose  standards  from  without;  always  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  inner  integrity.  The  one  unchanging  necessity 
is  that  of  the  ceaseless  unfolding  of  every  personality;  to  this 
demand  all  moral  precepts  must  conform. 

But  this  states  it  negatively  and  mechanistically.  Jesus  did 
not  preach  a  cold,  selfish  "Live  and  let  live!"  The  rich  vitality 
of  His  ethics  is  better  expressed  by  the  word  "love"  than  by  the 
term  "tolerance."  It  was  a  dynamic,  not  a  passive,  relationship 
that  He  required;  and  it  is  significant  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  the  conclusions  of  the  social  sciences  corroborate  such  a 
moral  principle.  Some  of  our  most  fruitful  and  permanent 
social  theories  have  built  upon  the  tendency  of  man  to  active 
cooperation.  It  is  now  almost  axiomatic  that  a  large  portion  of 
man's  basic  values  can  be  realized  only  in  the  group.  Certainly 
it  is  an  inspiring  and  impelling  thought— that  I  am  essential  to 
my  fellowman's  fulfillment,  and  he  to  mine. 

There  is  a  modern  way  of  characterizing  this  individualism 
which  takes  account  of  all  other  individuals,  this  doctrine  of 
good  will  to  all  men;  and  that  is  by  the  term  "democracy."  De- 
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mocracy  in  this  sense  does  not  designate  a  particular  institu- 
tional arrangement;  it  signifies  merely  the  right  of  all  men  to 
realize  their  potentialities. 

Democracj»,  Literalism,  ana  Inaiviaualism 

The  battle  for  democracy  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  defense 
of  status  quo.  Nor  should  its  basic  principle  of  liberalism  be 
confused  with  lafssez  faire.  Liberalism,  politically,  econom- 
ically, and  socially,  rests  upon  the  mutual  free  consent  of  the 
members  of  the  group.  It  refers  to  the  rules  or  sanctions,  legal 
and  moral,  which  permit  the  game  to  be  played  with  the  great- 
est degree  of  freedom  and  flexibility.  It  is  the  institutional 
framework  for  true  individualism. 

Laissez  faire,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  stress  on  non-interven- 
tion by  the  government,  and  as  such  it  is  often  considered  basic 
to  democratic  freedom.  But  all  depends,  actually,  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  that  does  the  intervening.  In  a  true 
democracy  government  activity  represents  the  free  will  of  the 
members  of  the  group,  and  thus  it  is  always  in  the  interest  of 
individualism,  no  matter  how  wide  its  scope. 

Totalitarianism  possesses  a  certain  soundness  in  its  recogni- 
tion that  a  modern  society  functions  collectively— politically, 
economically,  and  socially— and  that  hence  the  contiol  must 
be  collective.  But  collective  control  need  not  and  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  dictatorship.  The  battle  of  democracy  is  not  di- 
rected against  planning  or  government  "intervention";  it  at- 
tacks, rather,  authoritarianism  in  government,  and  those  ele- 
ments, even  in  the  so-called  democracies,  which  are  a  barrier  to 
liberalism.  On  the  home  front  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
popular  will  is  expressed  through  decentralization  and  fun- 
ctional representation;  this  means  battle  with  both  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  the  force  of  inertia.  It  must  be  conducted  on  the 
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level  of  the  face-to-face  primary  group  relationships  which  are 
fundamental  to  our  more  superficial  political  and  economic 
maladjustments. 

Economically,  the  price  mechanism  must  be  freed  from  the 
distortions  of  monopoly  and  unequal  wealth,  so  that  it  may  ef- 
fectively perform  its  function  of  allocating  resources  according 
to  consumer  preferences.  The  political  form  of  democracy  will 
not  have  a  permanent  grip  until  civic-mindedness  becomes  tra- 
ditional through  the  universal  organization  of  functional  in- 
terests into  active  local  pressure  groups.  Education  must  be- 
come completely  free  from  collective  fanaticism,  and  train  for 
self-conscious  discipline  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, coupled  with  individual  creativeness.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  personal  morality  implied  in  democratic  in- 
dividualism is  perverted  by  existing  family  arrangements  that 
develop  exclusiveness  and  superiority,  pride  in  possession,  and 
all  kinds  of  prejudices  and  false  values  fatal  to  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  individuality.  And  finally  the  Christian  em- 
bodiment of  the  democratic  ideal  vnW  not  realize  its  poten- 
tialities until  it  becomes  basic  and  vital  to  the  whole  secular  ac- 
tivity of  man. 

Tlie  Essence  or  Faitn 

Now  that  the  entire  world  is  threatened  by  the  eclipse  of  de- 
mocracy, it  is  essential  that  men  be  inspired  by  a  religious  faith 
in  that  ideal.  It  is  not  enough  to  demonstrate  the  logical  cor- 
relation between  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  implications 
of  individualism.  To  be  effective  on  the  intellectual  battlefield 
the  ideal  must  be  rendered  vital  to  man's  whole  philosophy  of 
life.  This  is  normally  the  function  of  the  church;  hence  it  is  of 
serious  concern  that,  as  with  any  idea  that  has  been  institu- 
tionalized, the  teachings  of  Christ  are  often  stifled  by  the  rig- 
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idly  formal  framework  of  the  church.  True,  the  Protestant  ref- 
ormation restored  to  an  extent  the  individualism  that  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  authoritarianism  of  the  Catholics,  but  in  its 
ugly  austerity  it  sacrificed  at  the  same  time  much  of  the  rich  em- 
otionalism of  the  latter.  And  both  seem  to  lack  the  intellectual 
and  pragmatic  appeal  of  a  humanistic  interest  in  the  whole  of 
man.  A  church  that  ignores  the  secular  sphere  in  which  the 
status  of  the  individual  is  largely  determined  circumscribes  its 
own  expansion. 

Indeed,  Jesus  himself  has  more  than  once  been  condemned 
as  an  unrealistic  ascetic.  But  this  is  surely  a  misinterpretation, 
for  although  He  does  warn  that  "You  cannot  serve  both  God 
and  Mammon,"  yet  there  follows  closely  upon  this  His  words: 

Do  not  worry  about  life,  wondering  what  you  will  have 
to  eat  or  drink,  or  about  your  body,  wondering  what  you 
will  have  to  wear . . .  your  heavenly  Father  knows  well  that 
you  need  all  this.  But  you  must  make  his  kingdom  and  up 
rightness  before  him  your  greatest  care,  and  you  will  have 
all  these  other  things  besides. 

It  is  clearly  the  anxiety  over  material  goods,  not  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  that  we  would  eliminate.  More  significant  still, 
He  was  concerned  that  man  should  not  lose  higher  values  in 
the  pursuit  of  lower;  He  wanted  to  maximize  the  gifts  of  life. 

"He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it!" 

But  sometimes  this  sense  of  a  separation  from  the  church 
and  of  nature  cuts  deeper  than  a  mere  chafing  under  restriction, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  potency  of  Christ's  word  is  most  seriously 
threatened.  At  times  it  seems  that  only  God  can  account  for 
the  strange  sweet  beauty  and  perfection  of  nature.  But  then 
again,  when  one  is  immersed  in  the  harsh  realities  of  living,  and 
gripped  by  the  ecstasy  and  the  torture  that  emerge  from  the 
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relationships  of  men,  God  becomes  identified  with  a  moral 
principle,  with  that  necessity  for  love  between  men  which  alone 
can  make  them  free.  And  yet,  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  God  of 
Love  with  a  cosmic  God,  and  vacillating  between  the  two,  one 
almost  loses  the  certainty  of  any  God  at  all. 

But  that  certainty  returns  when  one  recognizes,  as  did  Jesus, 
the  plurality  of  experience  and  of  religion.  A  profound  aware- 
ness of  the  beauty  and  serenity,  the  unfathomable  sublimity  of 
nature;  and  a  pragmatic  set  of  ethical  values— these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  religion.  In  a  vital  and  functioning  faith,  moreover, 
the  two  will  be  inextricably  integrated  and  mutually  indispen- 
sable. It  is  not  enough  to  isolate  oneself  from  the  mundane, 
and  seek  God  in  the  loveliness  of  the  sunset  or  the  magnificance 
of  the  cathedral.  Only  he  who  has  examined  himself  in  his  re- 
lationships to  all  other  beings  in  the  cosmos  he  worships  may 
hope  to  experience  that  rare  sense  of  identification  with  the 
divine  which  is  the  motive  of  religious  fervor. 

This  feeling  of  a  harmony  in  nature  not  merely  to  be  con- 
templated, but  which  centres  upon  oneself  and  yet  sweeps  far 
beyond— this  is  the  essence  of  the  transcendent  individualism 
upon  which  a  living  church  must  be  based.  But  harmony  has 
value  and  meaning  only  as  opposed  to  conflict;  and  our  yearn- 
ing for  it  arises  from  the  eternal  strife  between  individual  as- 
pirations. Hence  a  fundamental  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  transcendent  individualism  which  leads  on,  and  the 
crass  individualism  which  in  the  end  defeats  itself.  Both  pro- 
ceed from  the  organic  urge  to  grow  and  develop  and  fulfill  one's 
destiny— the  basic  egoism  that  will  not  be  thwarted.  But  the 
shortsighted  selfishness  of  the  latter  fails  to  acknowledge  the 
unfolding  personalities  of  others,  and  in  the  quest  for  satiety 
true  individualism  falls  victim  to  a  power  conflict  in  which  hu- 
man beings  are  no  longer  ends  in  themselves,  but  only  means. 
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An  effective  individualism  must  be  based  on  the  democratic 
principle  which  recognizes  the  values  of  all  men,  and  attempts 
to  dissolve  differences  between  them  by  a  process  of  synthesis 
in  a  higher  value.  This  unceasing,  inevitable,  yet  ever  futile 
quest  of  devout  men  to  grasp  some  final  and  consummate  iden- 
tity of  human  interests,  accounts  for  the  highly  spiritual,  almost 
supernatural,  quality  of  religious  zeal,  linking  the  worshiper  to 
the  mystery  of  the  vast  unknown.  Never  has  the  feeling  for  the 
infinite  potentialities  of  every  personality  been  more  adequately 
expressed  than  in  the  teachings  of  Christ— in  His  exaltation  of 
brotherly  love  and  tolerance,  in  His  Golden  Rule,  and  in  His 
recognition,  through  the  command  to  "lose  oneself,"  that  ful- 
fillment comes  only  through  the  striving  that  never  quite 
achieves  perfection. 

So  it  is  that  Christ  is  still  the  great  leader  in  the  battle  for  de- 
mocracy—a battle  in  which  nihilism  must,  ultimately,  be  the 
loser! 
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